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PREFACE. 

With all its shortcomings, after many and great 
difficulties, this volume of specimens of Bushman 
folk-lore is laid before the public. As will be seen 
from the lists given in Dr. Bleek’s ‘ Brief Account 
of Bushman Folk-lore and other Texts”, Cape 
Town, 1875, and in my ‘Short Account of Further 
Bushman Material collected’, London, 1889, the 
selections which have been made for it form but 
a very small portion of the Bushman native literature 
collected. Whether future days will see the 
remainder of the manuscripts, as well as the fine 
collection of copies of Bushman pictures made by 
the late Mr. G. W. Stow, also published is a question 
that only time can answer. 

In the spelling of the native text in the volume 
now completed, various irregularities will be observed. 
These have their source chiefly in two causes. One 
of these was the endeavour always to write down, 
as nearly as possible, the sounds heard at the time; 
the other, that Dr. Bleek’s orthography was of a more 
scientific kind than that of the other collector, whose 
ear had been mainly accustomed to English sounds. 

In a few instances, the ‘‘new lines” in the native 
text and translation do not correspond; as the 
Bushman and English proofs had often to be sent 
over separately to Germany for correction. 

The corresponding marginal numbers, by the side 
of the native texts and the translation (which refer 
to the pages in the original manuscripts), will, it 
is hoped, be of material assistance to those wishing 
to study the Bushman language from this volume. 
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With regard to the extra signs used in printing 
the Bushman texts, it should be explained that 
Dr. Bleek, in order to avoid still further confusion 
in the signs used to represent clicks, adopted the 
four marks for these which had already been 
employed by some of the missionaries in printing 
Hottentot. He added a horizontal lne at the top 
of the mark |, used for the dental click, for the 
sake of additional clearness in writing (see the table 
of signs on page 438 of the Appendix). This 
addition he intended to discontinue when the time 
for printing should come; and it no longer appears 
in the table of signs he prepared for the printer 
in 1874. The sequence of the clicks, in this last 
table, he has also somewhat altered; and _ has 
substituted the mark Y instead of the previously 
used 3 for the ‘* gentle croaking sound in the throat ”’. 

| indicates the dental click. 
| cerebral click. 
lateral click. 
palatal click. 
os ,, labial click. 
an aspirated guttural, like German ch. 
a strong croaking sound in the throat. 
a gentle croaking sound in the throat. 
" the nasal pronunciation of a syllable. 
= under vowels, indicates a rough, deep pro- 
nunciation of them. 
~ indicates the raised tone.* 
= indicates that the syllable under which it 
stands has a musical intonation. 
’ indicates an arrest of breath (as in ¢/’udra). 


2 ) 


——_ 

= 
NSP 
NS 


?) 


ohh) ) 


2 C wYRr © + 


* The tone is occasionally the only distinguishing feature in 
words spelt otherwise alike, but having a different meaning. 
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, placed under a letter, indicates a very short 
pronunciation of it. 

— under a vowel, indicates a more or less open 
pronunciation of 1t. 

h indicates a ringing pronunciation of the n, as 
in ‘‘song” in English. 

r placed over n indicates that the pronunciation 
is between that of the two consonants. 
There is also occasionally a consonantal 
sound met with m Bushman between 
r, n, and I. | 

A description of how to make the first four clicks, 
in this list, follows; taken from Dr. Bleek’s ‘‘ Com- 
parative Grammar of South African Languages”’, 
Part I, Phonology, pp. 12 and 13. 

The dental click | is sounded by pressing the ‘‘ tip 
‘‘ of the tongue against the front teeth of the upper 
‘jaw, and then suddenly and forcibly withdrawing 
“at”. (Tindall.) It resembles our interjection of 
annoyance. 

The cerebral click | is ‘‘sounded by curling up 
“the tip of the tongue against the roof of the 
‘‘ palate, and withdrawing it suddenly and forcibly ”’. 
(Tindall. ) | 

The lateral click Il is, ‘“‘according to Tindall, in 
‘““Nama Hottentot generally articulated by covering 
‘with the tongue the whole of the palate, and 
‘‘ producing the sound as far back as_ possible, 
“either at what Lepsius calls the faucal or the 
‘“ guttural point of the palate. European learners, 
‘‘ however, imitate the sound by placing the tongue 
‘“‘ against the side teeth and then withdrawing it.” 
* * * “A similar sound is often made use of 
‘in urging forward a horse.” 
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The palatal click + is ‘‘sounded by pressing the 
‘““ tip of the tongue with as flat a surface as possible 
‘‘ against the termination of the palate at the gums, 
‘and removing it in the same manner as during the 
‘“ articulation of the other clicks ”’. 

The labial click, marked by Dr. Bleek ©, sounds 
like a kiss. 

In the arrangement of these specimens of Bushman 
folk-lore, Dr. Bleek’s division has been followed. 
The figures at the head of each piece refer to its 
number in one or other of the two Bushman Reports 
mentioned above. The letter B. or L. has been added, 
to show in which report 1t was originally included. 

‘The Resurrection of the Ostrich,” and the 
parsing of a portion of it, were not finally prepared 
for the printer when Dr. Bleek died; and it was, 
here and there, very difficult to be sure of what had 
been his exact intention, especially in the parsing; 
but the papers were too important to be omitted. 

The givers of the native literature in the 
‘Specimens ”’ are as follows :— 

lalkunta (who contributes two pieces) was a youth 
who came from a part of the country in or near 
the Strontbergen (lat. 30° S., long. 22° H.). He was 
with Dr. Bleek at Mowbray from August 29th, 1870, 
to October loth, 1873. 

ikabbo or ‘‘ Dream” (who furnishes fifteen pieces) 
was trom the same neighbourhood as lalkunta. He 
was an excellent narrator, and patiently watched 
until a sentence had been written down, before 
proceeding with what he was telling. He much 
enjoyed the thought that the Bushman stories would 
become known by means of books. He was with 
Dr. Bleek from February 16th, 1871, to October 15th, 
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1873. He intended to return, later, to help us at 
Mowbray, but, died before he could do so. 

lhantkass’6 or ‘Klein Jantje”’ (son-in-law to 
lizabbo) contributes thirty-four pieces to this volume. 
He also was an excellent narrator; and remained 
with us from January 10th, 1878, to December, 1879. 

Diiitkwaan gives fifteen pieces, which are in the 
Katkop dialect, which Dr. Bleek found to vary 
slightly from that spoken by !l4abb0 and lalkunta. 
He came from the Katkop Mountains, north of 
Calvinia (about 200 miles to the west of the homes 
of lalkunta and ilkdbbo). He was at Mowbray from 
before Christmas, 1873, to March 18th, 1874, 
returning on June 13th, 1874, and remaining until 
March 7th, 1876. 

lkwerten ta \lken (a sister of Didikwoin’ s) contributes 
three pieces, also in the Katkop dialect. She 
remained at Mowbray from June 13th, 1874, to 
January 13th, 1876. 

lydken-an, an old Bushman woman (fifth in a group 
of Bushman men and women, taken, at Salt River, in 
1884), contributes one short fragment. She was with 
us, for a little while, in 1884; but, could not make 
herself happy at Mowbray. She longed to return 
to her own country, so that she might be buried 
with her forefathers. 

To the pieces of native literature dictated by 
likabbo, no giver’s name has been prefixed. ‘To 
those supplied by the other native informants, their 
respective names have been added. 

Portraits of \lkdbbo, Diiilkwaan, his sister, Ikaéiten ta 
liken, lhantkass’ 0, ant \dhen-0 ai will be seen among 
the illustrations; from which, by an unfortunate 
oversight, that of lalkunta has en omitted. 
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The few texts in the language of the ‘‘ Bushmen”, 
calling themselves lun, met with beyond Damaraland, 
which are given in the Appendix, are accompanied 
by as adequate an English translation as can at 
present be supplied. These texts were furnished by 
two lads, whose portraits will also be found among 
the illustrations. The extract given below, from 
the Bushman Report of 1889, sent in to the Cape 
Government, will explain a little more about them. 
The additional signs required for the printing of the 
lkun texts are almost similar to those employed in 
printing the Specimens of Bushman Folk-lore, but 
fewer 1n number. 

“Tt had been greatly desired by Dr. Bleek to 
‘‘ vain information regarding the language spoken by 
‘the Bushmen met with beyond Damaraland; and, 
‘‘ through the most kind assistance of Mr. W. Coates 
‘ Palgrave (to whom this wish was known), two boys 
‘ of this race (called by itself kun), from the country 
“to the north-east of Damaraland, were, on the 
‘“‘ Ist of September, 1879, placed with us, for a time, 
“at Mowbray. ‘They were finally, according to 
‘‘ promise, sent back to Damaraland, on their way 
‘to their own country, under the kind care of 
‘“ Mr. Eriksson, on the 28th of March, 1882. From 
“these lads, named respectively |nanni and Tamme, 
‘much valuable information was obtained. They 
‘‘were, while with us, joined, for a time, by 
‘permission of the authorities, on the 2dth of 
‘‘ March, 1880, by two younger boys from the same 
‘‘yegion, named luma and Da. The latter was very 
‘young at the time of his arrival; and was believed 
‘“‘ by the elder boys to belong to a different tribe of 
“itkun. luma left us, for an employer found for him 
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‘“ by Mr. George Stevens, on the 12th of December, 
‘¢1881, and Da was replaced in Mr. Stevens’ kind 
‘care on the 29th of March, 1884. The language 
‘‘ spoken by these lads (the two elder of whom, 
‘coming from a distance of fifty miles or so apart, 
‘differed slightly, dialectically, from each other) 
‘* proved unintelligible to Ihantkass’d, as was his to 
“them. They looked upon the Bushmen of the 
‘Cape Colony as being another kind of {kun; and 
‘* thantkass’6, before he left us, remarked upon the 
‘existence of a partial resemblance between the 
“ language of the Grass Bushmen, and that spoken 
“by the Ikun. As far as I could observe, the 
‘‘ language spoken by these lads appears to contain 
‘‘four clicks only; the labial click, in use among 
“the Bushmen of the Cape Colony, etc., being the 
‘‘ one absent; and the lateral click beg pronounced 
‘‘in a slightly different manner *| The degree of 
‘“‘yelationship between the language spoken by the 
‘“ikun and that of the Bushmen of the Cape Colony 
‘(in which the main portion of our collections had 
“been made) has still to be determined. The two 
‘elder lads were fortunately also able to furnish 
‘“some specimens of their native traditionary lore; 
‘the chief figure in which appears to be a small 
‘‘ personage, possessed of magic power, and able to 
‘assume almost any form; who, although differently 
‘““named, bears a good deal of resemblance to the 
‘‘ Mantis, in the mythology of the Bushmen. The 

[*] It will be observed that, in some instances, in the earlier- 
collected Ikun texts, given in the Appendix, the mark I| has been 
used to denote the lateral click, in words where this differed 
slightly in its pronunciation from the ordinary lateral click, Il. 


Later, this attempt to distinguish these two sounds apart was 
discontinued, 
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“power of imitating sounds, both familiar and 
‘‘ unfamiliar to them, as well as the actions of 
‘‘ animals, possessed by these boys, was astonishing. 
‘‘ They also showed a certain power of representation, 
“by brush and pencil. The arrows made by them 
‘were differently feathered, and more elaborately 
‘so than those in common use among the Bushmen 
“of the Cape Colony.” * 

As the suggestion has been advanced that the 
painters and sculptors were from different divisions 
of the Bushman race, the following facts will be 
of interest. One evening, at Mowbray, in 1870, 
Dr. Bleek asked Dia\kwaan if he could make pictures. 
The latter smiled and looked pleased; but what he 
said has been forgotten. The following morning, | 
early, as Dr. Bleek passed through the back porch 
of his house on his way to Cape Town, he perceived 
a small drawing, representing a family of ostriches, 
pinned to the porch wall, as Didilkwoin’ s reply to 
his question. (See Nhe ata thirty-three.) The 
same Bushman also told me, on a later occasion, that 
his father, yad-ttin, had himself chipped Caine of 
gemsbok, quaggas, ostriches, etc., at a place named 
tkann, where these animals used to drink before 
the coming of the Boers. Some other drawings 
made by Didi\keitin, as well as a few by lhantkass’6, 
and the Ikun hae, will be found among the illus- 
trations. In the arrangement of these, it has not 
been easy to place them appropriately as regards 


* Taken from ‘A Short Account of further Bushman Material 
‘“‘ collected. By L. C. Lloyd.—Third Report concerning Bushman 
‘‘ Researches, presented to both Houses of the Parliament of the 
“Cape of Good Hope’”’.—London: David Nutt, 270, Strand.— 
1889. pp.4& 5. 





Ostriches (male, females, and young one). 





Kwa-kkwéra gwai. Kwa-kkwéara laityi. 
Male. Otts afra, Lin. Female. 
Didikwhin, March, 1875. 
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the text, as anything standing between text and 
translation would materially hinder the usefulness 
of the latter; and, for this reason, the main portion 
of the illustrations will be placed at the end of the 
volume. 

To show the living activity of Bushman beliefs, 
the following instances may be given. Some little 
time after Dr. Bleek’s death, a child, who slept in 
a small room by herself, had been startled by an 
owl making a sound, like breathing, outside her 
window in the might. This was mentioned to 
Did\kwain, who said, with a much-pleased expression 
of countenance, did I not think that Dr. Bleck 
would come to see how his little children were 
eetting on? 

Later, I brought a splendid red fungus home from 
a wood in the neighbourhood of the Camp Ground, 
in order to ascertain its native name. After several 
days, fearing lest it should decay, I asked Ihantkass’o, 
who was then with us, to throw it away. Shortly 
afterwards, some unusually violent storms of wind 
and rain occurred. Something was said to him 
about the weather; and Ithantkass’6 asked me if 
I did not remember telling him to ¢hrow the fungus 
away. He said, he had not done so, but had “ put 
it gently down”. He explained that the fungus 
was ‘“‘a rain’s thing’; and evidently ascribed the 
very bad weather, we were then having, to my 
having told him to ‘throw it away ”’. 

To Dr. Theal, for his most kind interest in this 
work, and for his untiring help with regard to its 
publication, to Professor von Luschan, for his kind 
efforts to promote the publication of the copies of 
Bushman pictures made by the late Mr. G. W. Stow, 
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to Herrn Regierungsbaumeister a.d., H. Werdelmann, 
for the copies of Bushman implements that he was 
so good as to make for us, to my niece, Doris Bleek, 
for her invaluable help in copying many of the 
manuscripts and making the Index to this volume, 
and to my niece, Edith Bleek, for much kind 
assistance, my most grateful thanks are due. 


L. GC. LLOYD. 


CHARLOTTENBURG, GERMANY. 
May, 1911. 
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genus Agama) was changed. (See page 215.) 
Drawn by \han¥kass’6. 
29. Blue Cranes and Ostrich. (See page 225.) 
Drawn by \hantkass’6. 
30. Bushman Huts. 
Drawn by \han¥kass’o. 
3l. A ‘* Water-bull”’. 
Drawn by Ditilkwarn, 
32. Male and Female Gemsbok. 
Drawn by Dialkwarn. 
33. Family of Ostriches. (See Preface, page xiv.) 
Drawn by Diiilkwain. 
33a. Bustards Male and Female. (See page 233.) 
Drawn by Didlkwain. 
34, Lizards of the Gonna Agama. (See page 215.) 
Drawn by Ditilkwarn. 
35, Male and Female Mantis. 
Drawn by Dialkwarn. 
36. Ixué. (See page 405.) 
Drawn by \nanni. 
37. Iyué as the plant Inixane. (See page 405.) 
Drawn by \nanni. 
38. Iyué as a tree by day and himself by night. 
Drawn by \nannce. 
39. Iyué as a Ilgui-tree. (See page 407.) 
Drawn by \nanni. 
40. Iyué as a |kui-tree. 
Drawn by \nanné. 
41. Ixué as a [kin-a. 
Drawn by \nannt. 
42, |yué as an Elephant. 
Drawn by Tamme. 
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43. The llgué-tree, with a hollow in which rain-water has 
collected. (See pages 482 and 433.) 
Drawn by \nanni. 
44, A little child asleep in the shade of a tree. 
Drawn by \nannt. 
45. [ganlganni or leanlgannishe. 
Drawn by \nanni. 
46. A Grave (the body is placed in a hole at the side). 
Drawn by \nannt. 
47. Pieces of Wood shaped by the Ikun, used by them for 
Divining. (full size.) 
Drawn by Herr H, Werdelmann. 
47a. Firesticks (used for rubbing fire). 
Drawn by \nannt. 
48. IgonlIna (an edible root). 
Drawn by Tamme. 
49. Iharu. A ground-plant. 
Apparently drawn by Tamme. 
50. Beast of Prey, Fish, and Tree. 
Drawn by Tamme. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE Bushmen were members of a division of the 
human species that in all probability once occupied 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the African 
continent. It would seem that they were either 
totally exterminated or partly exterminated and 
partly absorbed by more robust races pressing down 
from the north, except in a few secluded localities 
where they could manage to hold their own, and 
that as a distinct people they had disappeared from 
nearly the whole of Northern and Central Africa 
before white men made their first appearance there. 
Schweinfurth, Junker, Stanley, Von Wissmann,* 
and other explorers and residents in the equatorial 


* The following volumes may be referred to :— 

Schweinfurth, Dr. Georg: Zhe Heart of Africa, Three Years 
Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, 
Jrom 1868 to 1871. Two crown octavo volumes, published in 
London (date not given). 3 

Junker, Dr. Wilhelm: Travels in Africa during the Years 1875— 
1886, Translated from the German by A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Three demy octavo volumes, published in London in 1890-2. 

Stanley, Henry M.: Jn Darkest Africa or the Quest, Ftescue, and 
fetreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. Two demy octavo volumes, 
published in London in 1890. 

von Wissmann, Hermann: Aly Second Journey through Equatorial 
Africa from the Congo to the Zambesi in the Years 1886 and 1887. 
Translated from the German by Minna J. 4. Bergmann. A demy 
octavo volume, published in London in 1891. 

Casati, Major Gaetano: Zen Years in Hquatoria and the Return 
with Hmin Pasha. Translated from the original Italian Manuscript 
by the Hon. Mrs. J. Randolph Clay assisted by Mr. I. Walter 
Savage Landor. Two royal octavo volumes, published at London 
and New York in 1891. 

Burrows, Captain Guy: Zhe Land of the Pigmies. A demy octavo 
volume, published in London in 1898. 
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regions, who have had intercourse with the pygmies 
still existing in the depths of the dark forest west 
of the Albert Nyanza, have given descriptions of 
these people which show almost beyond a doubt 
that they and the Bushmen of South Africa are © 
one in race. All the physical characteristics are the 
same, if we allow for the full open eye of the 
northern pygmy being due to his living in forest 
gloom, and the sunken half-closed eye of the 
southern Bushman to his life being passed in the 
clare of an unclouded sun. 

The average height of adult male Bushmen, as 
given by Fritsch and other observers from careful 
measurement, is 144:4 centimetres or 56°85 inches. 
Von Wissmann gives the height of some pygmies 
that he measured as from 140 to 145 centimetres, 
or about the same. 

Schweinfurth’s description not only of the bodily 
but of the mental characteristics of his pygmy 
would hold good for one of the southern stock, 
Junker’s photographs might have been taken on 
the Orange river; and no one acquainted with 
Bushmen can read the charming account of the 
imp Blasiyo, given by Mrs. R. B. Fisher in her 
book On the Borders of Pygmy Land, without 
recognising the aborigine of South Africa. Whether 
he is blowing a great horn and capering under the 
dining-room window, or caning the big Bantu 
men in the class which he is teaching to read in 
the mission school at Kabarole, in order to make 
them respect him, the portrait in words which 
Mrs. Fisher has given of that exceedingly interesting 
pygmy is true to the life of one of those with whom 
this volume deals. 
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But those isolated remnants of a race that there 
is every reason to believe was once widely spread 
do not offer to ethnologists such an excellent subject 
for study as might at first thought be supposed, for 
it would appear from the observations of travellers 
that they have lost their original language, though 
this is not altogether certain. Savages, though 
having the passions and the bodily strength of men, 
are children in mind and children in the facility 
~ with which they acquire other forms of speech than 
those of their parents. The rapidity with which 
a Bushman learned to speak Dutch or English, 
when he was brought into contact with white 
people in South Africa, was regarded as almost 
marvellous in the early days of the Cape Colony. 
And so the Bushmen or pygmies of the north, 
hemmed in by Bantu, although not on friendly 
terms with them, learned to speak Bantu dialects 
and may have lost their own ancient tongue. ‘This 
is to be gathered from what travellers have related, 
but no one has yet lived long enough with them 
to be able to say definitely that among themselves 
they do not speak a distinct language, and use 
a corrupt Bantu dialect when conversing with 
strangers. But whether this be so or not, they 
must have lost| much of their original lore, or it 
must at least have changed its form. 

South of the ZGambesi and Kunene rivers, in 
addition to the Bushmen, two races had penetrated 
before our own. One of those was composed of 
the people termed by us Hottentots, who at a very 
remote time probably had Bushmen as one of its 
ancestral stocks, and certainly in recent centuries 
had incorporated great numbers of Bushman girls. 
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But these people never went far from the coast, 
though they continued their migrations along the 
border of the ocean all the way round from the 
Kunene to a little beyond the Umzimvubu, where 
their further progress was stopped by the Bantu 
advancing on that side. Where they originally 
resided cannot be stated positively, but there is 
strong reason for believing that in ancient times 
they occupied the territory now called Somaliland. 
The references to Punt in early Egyptian history, 
and the portrait of the queen of that country so 
often described by different writers, may be men- 
tioned as one of the indications leading to this 
belief. Another, and perhaps stronger, indication 
is the large number of drilled stones of the exact 
size and pattern of those used by the Hottentots 
in South Africa — different in form from those 
manufactured by Bushmen — that have been found 
in Somaliland, an excellent collection of which can 
be seen in the ethnological museum in Berlin. 
The Hottentots, according to their own traditions, 
came from some far distant country in the north- 
east, and they cannot have crossed the Kunene 
many centuries before Europeans made their first 
appearance at the extremity of the continent. This 
is conclusively proved by the fact that the dialects 
spoken by the tribes in Namaqualand and beyond 
Algoa Bay on the south-eastern coast differed so 
slightly that the people of one could understand 
the people of the other without much difficulty, 
which would certainly not have been the case if 
they had been many centuries separated. They 
had no intercourse with each other, and yet towards 
the close of the seventeenth century an interpreter 
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belonging to a tribe in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape peninsula, when accompanying Dutch trading 
parties, conversed with ease with them all. 

In our present state of knowledge it is impossible 
to say when the Bantu first crossed the Zambesi, 
because it is altogether uncertain whether there 
were, or Were not, tribes of black men in the 
territory now termed Rhodesia before the ancestors 
of the present occupants moved down from the 
north; but those at present in the country cannot 
claim a possession of more than seven or eight 
hundred years. When the Europeans formed their 
first settlements, the area occupied by the Bantu 
was small compared with what it is to-day, and 
a vast region inland from the Kathlamba mountains 
nearly to the Atlantic shore was inhabited exclusively 
by Bushmen. That region included the whole of 
the present Cape province except the coast belt, the 
whole of Basutoland and the Orange I'ree State, 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the Transvaal 
province, and much of Betshuanaland, the Kalahari, 
and Hereroland. The paintings on rocks found in 
Southern Rhodesia at the present day afford proof 
of a not very remote occupation by Bushmen of 
that territory, but they give evidence also that 
the big dark-coloured Bantu were already there 
as well. 

By the Hottentots and the Bantu the Bushmen 
were regarded simply as noxious animals, and 
though young girls were usually spared and incor- 
porated in the tribes of their captors to lead a life 
of drudgery and shame, all others who could be 
entrapped or hunted down were destroyed with as 
little mercy as if they had been hyenas. On the 
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immediate border of the Hottentot and Bantu 
settlements there was thus constant strife with the 
ancient race, but away from that frontier line the 
Bushmen pursued their game and drank the waters 
that their fathers had drunk from time immemorial, 
without even the knowledge that men differing from 
themselves existed in the world. 

This was the condition of things when in the 
year 1652 the Dutch East India Company formed 
a station for refreshing the crews of its fleets 
on the shore of Table Bay, a station that has 
grown into the present British South Africa. The 
Portuguese had established themselves at Sofala 
a hundred and forty-seven years earlier, but they 
had never penetrated the country beyond the Bantu 
belt, and consequently never made the acquaintance 
of Bushmen. From 1652 onward there was an 
opportunity for a thorough study of the mode of 
living, the power of thought, the form of speech, 
the religious ideas, and all else that can be known 
of one of the most interesting savage races of the 
earth, a race that there is good reason to believe 
once extended not only over Africa, but over a 
large part of Europe, over South-Eastern Asia,— 
Where many scientists maintain 1t 1s now repre- 
sented by the Semang in the Malay peninsula, the 
Andamanese, and some of the natives of the Philippine 
islands,—and possibly over a much greater portion 
of the world’s surface, a race that had made little, 
if any, advance since the far distant days when 
members of it shot their flint-headed arrows at 
reindeer in France, and carved the figures of mam- 
moths and other now extinct animals on tusks of 
ivory in the same fair land. It was truly an 
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ancient race, one of the most primitive that time 
had left on the face of the earth. 

But there were no ethnologists among the early 
white settlers, whose sole object was to earn their 
bread and make homes for themselves in the new 
country where their lot was cast. They too soon 
came to regard the wild Bushmen as the Hottentots 
and the Bantu regarded them, as beings without 
a right to the soil over which they roamed, as 
untamable robbers whom it was not only their 
interest but their duty to destroy. They took 
possession of the fountains wherever they chose, 
shot the game that the pygmies depended upon for 
food, and when these retaliated by driving off 
oxen and sheep, made open war upon the so-called 
marauders. It was impossible for pastoral white 
men and savage Bushmen who neither cultivated 
the ground nor owned domestic cattle of any kind 
to live side by side im amity and peace. And so, 
slowly but surely, the Europeans, whether Dutch 
or English, extended their possessions inland, the 
Hottentots—Koranas and Griquas,—abandoning the 
coast, made their way also mto the interior, and 
the Bantu spread themselves ever farther and 
farther, until to-day there is not an acre of land 
in all South Africa left to the ancient race. Every 
man’s hand was against them, and so they passed © 
out of sight, but perished fighting stubbornly, 
disdaining compromise or quarter to the very 
last. There is no longer room on the globe for 
paleeolithic man. 

When I say every man’s hand was against them, 
I do not mean to imply that no efforts at all were 
ever made by white men to save them from absolute 
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extinction, or that no European cast an eye of pity 
upon the unfortunate wanderers. On more than 
one occasion about .the beginning of the nineteenth 
century benevolent frontier farmers collected horned 
cattle, sheep, and goats, and endeavoured to induce | 
parties of Bushmen. to adopt a pastoral life, but 
always without success. They could not change 
their habits suddenly, and so the stock presented to 
them was soon, consumed. The London Missionary 
Society stationed teachers at different points among 
them, but could not prevail upon them to remain 
at any one place longer than they were supplied 
with food. In the middle of the same century 
the government of the Orange River Sovereignty 
set apart reserves for two little bands of them, 
but by some blunder located a Korana clan between 
them, and that effort failed. Then many frontier 
farmers engaged families of Bushmen to tend their 
flocks and herds, which they did as a rule with 
the greatest fidelity until they became weary of 
such a monotonous life, and then they wandered 
away again. Other instances might be added, but 
they all ended in the same manner. The advance 
of the white man, as well as of the Hottentots and 
the Bantu, was unavoidably accompanied with the 
disappearance of the wild people. 

On the farms where a number of Bushman 
families lived white children often learned to speak 
their language, with all its clicks, and smacking 
of the lips, and guttural sounds, but this knowledge 
was of no use to anyone but themselves, and it 
died with them. They were mcompetent to reduce 
it to writing, and too ill-educated to realise the 
value of the information they possessed. Here and 
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there a traveller of scientific attainments, such as 
Dr. H. Lichtenstein, or a missionary of talent, such as 
the reverend T. Arbousset, tried to form a vocabulary 
of Bushman words, but as they did not understand 
the language themselves, and there were no recognised 
symbols to represent the various sounds, their lists 
are almost worthless to philologists. 

So matters stood in 1857, when the late 
Dr. Wilhelm H. I. Bleek (Ph.D.), who was born 
at Berlin in 1827, and educated at the universities 
of Bonn and Berlin, commenced his researches in 
connection with the Bushmen. He was eminently 
qualified for the task, as his natural bent was in 
the direction of philology, and his traiming had 
been of the very best kind, in that he had learned 
from it not to cease study upon. obtaining his 
degree, but to continue educating himself. For 
many years after 1857, however, he did not devote 
himself entirely, or even mainly, to vestigations 
regarding the Bushmen, because of the difficulty 
of obtaining material, and also because he was 
intently engaged upon the work with which his 
reputation as a philologist must ever be connected, 
A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. 
In this book he deals with the Hottentot language 
and with the Bantu, the last divided into a large 
number of dialects. In 1862 the first part of his 
valuable work appeared, in 1864 a small volume 
followed entitled Reynard the Fox in South Africa, 
or Hottentot Fables and Tales, and in 1869 the first 
section of the second part of his Comparative 
Grammar was published. That work, regarded by 
everyone since its issue as of the highest value, and 
which must always remain the standard authority 
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on its subject, was never completed, for in 1870 
a favourable opportunity of studying the Bushman 
language occurred, of which Dr. Bleek at once 
availed himself, knowing that in the few wild people 
left he had before him the fast dying remnant of 
a primitive race, and that if any reliable record 
of that race was to be preserved, not a day must 
be lost in securing it. 

To abandon a work in which fame had been gained, 
which offered still further celebrity in its prosecu- 
tion, and to devote himself entirely to a new object, 
simply because the one could be completed by some- 
body else at a future time, and the other, if neglected 
then, could never be done at all, shows such utter 
devotion to science, such entire forgetfulness of self, 
that the name of Dr. Bleek should be uttered not only 
with the deepest respect, but with a feeling akin to 
reverence. How many men of science are there 
in the world to-day who would follow so noble an 
example? 

The task now before him was by no means a simple 
or an easy one. The few pure Bushmen that re- 
mained alive were scattered in the wildest and most 
inaccessible parts of the country, and it would have 
been useless to search for them there. A traveller 
indeed, who was prepared to live in a very rough 
manner himself, might have found a few of them, 
but his intercourse with them would necessarily 
have been so short that he could not study them 
thoroughly. But, fortunately for science, unfortu- 
nately for the wretched creatures themselves, the 
majesty of European law had brought several of 
them within reach. That law, by a proclamation of 
the earl of Caledon, governor of the Cape Colony, 
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issued on the Ist of November 1809, had confounded 
them with the Hottentots, and made all of them 
within the recognised boundaries British subjects, 
but had placed them under certain restraints, which 
were intended to prevent them from roaming about 
at will. It had very little effect upon the wild 
people, however, who were almost as difficult to 
arrest on the thinly occupied border as if they had 
been baboons. Then, in April 1812, by a proclamation 
of Governor Sir John Cradock, their children, when 
eight years of age, if they had lived on a farm since 
their birth, were apprenticed by the local magistrate 
for ten years longer. In this proclamation also they 
were confounded with Hottentots, and it really had 
a considerable effect upon them, because it was no 
uncommon circumstance for Bushman parents to leave 
their infant children on farms where they had been in 
service, and not return perhaps for a couple of years. 
By a colonial ordinance of the 17th of July 1828 
all restraints of every kind were removed from these 
people, and they had thereafter exactly the same 
amount of freedom and of political rights as Europeans. 
It seems absurd to speak of Bushmen having political 
rights, for their ideas of government were so crude 
that their chiefs were merely leaders in war and the 
chase, and had no judicial powers, each individual 
having the right to avenge his own wrongs; but so 
the law determined. It determined also that the 
ground upon which their ancestors for ages had 
hunted should be parcelled out in farms and allotted 
to European settlers, and that if they went there 
aiterwards and killed or drove away an ox or a score 
of sheep, they could be sentenced to penal servitude 
for several years. It scems hard on the face of it, 
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but progress is remorseless, and there was no other 
way of extending civilisation inland. The pygmy 
hunter with his bow and poisoned arrows could not 
be permitted to block the way. 

But he, though he could not argue the matter, 
and regarded it as the most natural thing in the 
world for the strong to despoil the weak, being the 
feeble one himself resented this treatment. He was 
hungry too, terribly hungry, for the means of suste- 
nance in the arid wastes where he was making his 
last stand were of the scantiest, and he longed for 
meat, such meat as his fathers had eaten before the 
Hottentots and the big black men and the white 
farmers came into the country and slaughtered all 
the game and nearly all of his kin. And so he 
tightened his hunger belt, and crept stealthily to 
a hill-top, where he could make observations without 
anyone noticing him, and when night fell he stole 
down to the farmer’s fold and before day dawned 
again he and his companions were gorged with flesh. 
When the farmer arose and discovered his loss there 
was a big hunt as a matter of course. Man and 
horse and dog were pressed into the chase, and yet 
so wily was the little imp, so expert in taking cover, 
and it must be added so feared were his poisoned 
arrows, that it was a rare thing for him to be captured. 
Once in a while, however, he was made a prisoner, 
and then if it could be proved that he had killed 
a shepherd he was hanged, but if he could be con- 
victed of nothing more than slaughtering other men’s 
oxen and sheep he was sent to a convict station for 
a few years. 

So it came about that Dr, Bleek found at the 
convict station close to Capetown several of the men 
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he wanted. There were two in particular, whose 
terms of imprisonment had nearly expired, and who 
were physically unfit for hard labour. The govern- 
ment permitted him to take these men to his own 
residence, on condition of locking them up at night 
until the remainder of their sentences expired. After 
they had returned to the place of their birth, two 
other Bushmen were obtained, who ere long were 
induced to proceed to their old haunts and prevail 
upon some of their relatives to accompany them 
back again, so that at one time a whole family could 
be seen on Dr. Bleek’s grounds. 

The material was thus obtained to work with, but 
first the language of the primitive people had to be 
learned, a language containing so many clicks and 
other strange sounds that at first 1t seemed almost 
impossible for an adult European tongue to master it. 
To this task Dr. Bleek and his sister-in-law Miss 
Lucy C. Lloyd, who had boundless patience, untiring 
zeal, and a particularly acute ear, devoted themselves, 
and persevered until their efforts were crowned with 
success. Symbols were adopted to represent the 
different sounds that are foreign to the European 
ear, and then it became possible to take down the 
exact words used by the Bushman narrators and to 
have the manuscript checked by repetition. 

Before the results of such prolonged labour were 
ready for publication, but not until a very large 
quantity of valuable matter had been collected, to the 
great loss of students of man everywhere Dr. Bleek 
died, 17th of August 1875. Miss Lloyd then con- 
tinued during some years to collect further material 
from various individuals of the Bushman race, and 
after adding greatly to the stock on hand at her 
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brother-in-law’s death, in 1887 she proceeded to 
Europe with a view to arranging it properly and 
publishing it. For nme years she endeavoured, but 
in vain, to carry out this design, the subject not 
being considered by publishers one that would attract 
readers in sufficient number to repay the cost of 
printing, as that cost would necessarily be large, 
owing to the style of the Bushman text. In 1896 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. undertook to get 
out a volume, but then, unfortunately, Miss Lloyd 
fell ill, and her impaired strength has since that 
time delayed the completion of the work. It has 
only been at long intervals and by dint of much 
exertion that what is here presented to the reader, 
with much more that may perhaps follow, has been 
got ready. This is a brief account of the manner 
in which the material was collected, and of the 
causes which have delayed its publication for so 
many years. It would be quite impossible to 
gather such information now. 

As to the value for scientific purposes of the 
contents of this volume, a great. deal might be 
stated, but it cannot be necessary to say much 
here, as the book speaks for itself. The religion 
of the Bushmen is made as clear from their own 
recitals as such a subject can be, when it is 
remembered that the minds of the narrators were 
like those of little children in all matters not con- 
nected with their immediate bodily wants. Their 
views concerning the sun, moon, and stars seem 
utterly absurd, but a European child five or six 
years of age, if not informed, would probably give 
no better explanation. Their faith too, that 1s, 
their unreasoning belief in many things that to an 
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adult European seem ridiculous, is seen to be that 
of mere infants. Every reader of this book has 
gone through the same stage of thought and mental 
power him or herself, and our own far remote 
ancestors must have had beliefs similar to those 
of Bushmen. The civilised European at different 
stages of his existence is a representative of the 
whole human species in its progress upward from 
the lowest savagery. We may therefore pity the 
ignorant pygmy, but we are not justified in 
despising him. 

On many of their customs a flood of light is 
thrown in this volume, but I shall only refer to 
one here. In the early Dutch records of the Cape 
Colony there is an account of some Bushmen eating 
almost the whole of an animal, the intestines 
included, rejecting only two little pieces of flesh 
containnmg the sinews of the thighs. When 
questioned, concerning this, they merely replied 
that it was their custom not to eat those parts, 
beyond which no information is given. Who could 
have imagined the cause of such a custom? They 
had devoured parts tougher to masticate, so it 
certainly was not to spare their teeth. That is all 
that could be said of it, but here in this volume 
the reason is given, and how well it fits in with 
the belief of the wild people that certain men and 
animals could exchange their forms, that some 
animals mm former times were men, and some men 
in former times were animals. 

Probably, however, the value of this volume 
will be greatest to the philologist, as the original 
Bushman text, which will be unintelligible to the 
general reader, is printed side by side with the 
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English translation. Students of the growth of 
language have thus the means of ascertaining how 
ideas were expressed by a race of people so low 
in culture as the Bushmen. ‘Their vocabulary, it 
will be seen, was ample for their needs. What 
is surprising 1s that, though they had no word 
for a numeral higher than three, and though the 
plurals of many of their nouns were formed in 
such a simple manner as by reduplication, their 
verbs were almost, if not quite, as complete and 
expressive as our own. ‘The myths indicate a people 
in the condition of early childhood, but from the 
language it is evident that im the great chain of 
human life on this earth the pygmy savages repre- 
sented a link much closer to the modern Kuropean 
end than to that of the first beings worthy of the 
name of men. 
GEO. McCALL THEAL. 
Lonpon, 1911. 
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2 SPECIMENS OF BUSHMAN FOLKLORE. 


1.—138. 
B. 


IKAGGEN DI IK’WA. 

Ikaggen Iku @ Ikorruwa |kauken, han di tk’wa, 
han Itkeillkei Ik’wa a@ Ikuka. Han Ikuken ddauddau 
luhitin [kauken, au {kaukaken Ivkwa lla; au han ka, 
Ikauken ( )se 1a ha au Ilkurru, au lkaukaken Yauki 
Iki lgwatten. 

Ikauka Ine Ini ha, au han Igoulgdéuwa tta ha, au ha 
kéilkélyan tu. |kaukaken +kdkka hi( ) tkigen: 
“Wewa kan tke ta, ha Iktuka.’ |kaukaken |kwé-i : 
“CT sita Ik’wd; sise ha alkérri”? Hin tkwélkwé hho 
likuitteniikvitten,* hin b’ao Ikaggen. Ikaggen( ) ttiwan 
ikarroken|karroken sutten hin hi au _ Ikauken 
Vkalvka, Hin +kakka hi tkagen: “ Ikann Ihwiyaki 
au Ik’wa tti.” Ikwakogen +kakken: “Ik’wa tt kan 
Inon n.” 

() Ha tikdyaiten +kdkken: “H6é ti, hi tan , Ik’wa 
Yauki Iki ttwi i, au 16 & 1A ha; td Ik’wa ikhoa uel, 


ha tkiken. Ta Ik’wa Ilkwan Ihiwa, Ik’wagen Yauki 


(2286) ( ) Iki Ipalgdga ttwi.” 


Ha likayaiten ligé& hhé !k’wa Ilgai, han Itko ila hi. 


* Hin [kwé au !kaukko. 
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I.—13. 
B. 


THE MANTIS ASSUMES THE FORM OF 
A HARTEBEEST. 


The Mantis is one who cheated the children, by (2281) 
becoming a hartebeest, by resembling a dead harte- 
beest. He feigning death lay in front of the children, 
when the children went to seek gambroo (Iki, a 
sort of cucumber); because he thought (wished) that 
the children ( ) should cut him up with a stone knife, (2282) 
as these children did not possess metal knives. 

The children perceived him, when he had laid 
himself stretched out, while his horns were turned 
backwards, The children then said to each ( ) other: (2283) 
“Tt is a hartebeest that yonder lies; it is dead.” 

The children jumped for joy (saying): ‘Our harte- 

beest ! we shall eat great meat.” They broke off 

stone knives by striking (one stone against another),* 

they skinned the Mantis. ( ) The skin of the Mantis (2284) 
snatched itself quickly out of the children’s hands. 

They say to each other: ‘‘ Hold thou strongly fast 

for me the hartebeest skin!’ Another child said: 

‘The hartebeest skin pulled at me.” 

( ) Her elder sister said: ‘‘ It does seem that the (2289) 
hartebeest has not a wound from the people who shot 
it; for, the hartebeest appears to have died of itself. 
Although the hartebeest is fat, (yet) the hartebeest 
has ( ) no shooting wound.” (2286) 

Her elder sister cut off a shoulder of the harte- 
beest, and put it down (on a bush). The hartebeest’s 
shoulder arose by itself, it sat down nicely (on the 


* They break off, by striking with one stone against another. 


(2287) 


(2288) 


(2289) 


(2290) 


(2288”) 
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Ik’wa ilgditen ie, hin Wi; hin soon akken, au hin 
iki akken hi. Han tkau hhd {k’wa tté, ( ) hai ké 
Wa hi; bin ai, hth tkonn akken tkd hi au ©hd. Han 
ikaw bho Ik’wa ligdiko, han tikau ko hi au Ohdé. Hin 
ii, hin ss’oéh Oho 4 ttdin; au hin tatti, Ohd ( ) 
lKkén-1 hi. 

Ha lkayaikogen kat tkam (k’wa ttékd. Hid 
+kakken, tie: ‘“k’wa a a, ha en-én dda Ine ddarra- 
ken*; he oa é, hi #k6-i, 1.” 

Hin di tkammen; {kikogen ( ) +kakka Ikuko: 
“kao Ikwa [k’wa tkhodu, ilyaQua se Ikammen Ik’ wa 
Ina; ta, Ikayai Ike ssho, ha se ywain tti |k’wa IIVk6é, 
ha a Ikuila (_) tkérri. Ta i tku ss’e tkammen lyw6rt ; 
tai tku san la hho Ik’wa aa. Ha en-én ddarraken ; 


* IkAuken ddoa i +yod, ti €: ‘Ik’ waka én jne ddarraken.” 
Ik’wika ényan Ine Wkéllkéya !k’wa )auki e; ta, !k’waka én Ine 
Wkélkéya !kufta én, hin ddarraken. 

Ikuita an jjnau !kako Iyi ha, leaokaken lé ha en-én, léten Ine 


[kau Ikwa haka 4, au hih [kau {hin wy lgadken-ka ttwi ttd. Iéten 


( 2289’) [Ine ké |]a !kuita 4; hin ssho-ko ddérraken, au a-ka ttikéken ( ) 


ddarraken |éta ha en-én,—hé, ha {kf-ssh6, ne, lé [kau tkwa hi. 
Hin é, Ine ddérraken |éta ttwi ttd, au fn tatti 6, 4 tta li. Hé ti 
hin 6, 4 Iku ddarraken, au an tatti 6, % lauwa; hé 6, ha tta Ii, 1. 
Au Ikuiten tatti, ha kkun [i, ha en-én-ta-kigen tta If, au hin tatti, 
hi tku [éuwa. Ti é, ha tktikgn kwokwon-a, i, hin &, ha en-én [né 


(2290? ye luan. Au hin tatti, hi yas, ( ) ha en-én-yan Ine !kwa. Hé 


ti hin é, ha en-én Ine Ikiiken, 1. 
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other side of the bush), while it placed itself nicely. 
She (then) cut off a thigh of the hartebeest, ( ) and (2287) 
put it down (on a bush); it placed itself nicely on 
the bush. She cut off another shoulder of the harte- 
beest, and put it upon (another) bush. It arose, and 
sat upon a soft (portion of the) bush; as it felt that 
the bush (upon which the child had laid it) ( ) (2288) 
pricked it. 

Another elder sister cut off the other thigh of the 
hartebeest. They spoke thus: “ This hartebeest’s 
flesh does move;* that must be why it shrinks 
away.” 

They arrange their burdens; one ( ) says to the (2289) 
other: ‘Cut and break off the hartebeest’s neck, so 
that (thy) younger sister may carry the hartebeest’s 
head, for, (thy) yonder sitting elder sister, she shall 
carry the hartebeest’s back, she who is a big girl. 
( ) For, we must carrying return (home); for, we (2290) 
came (and) cut up this hartebeest. Its flesh moves ; 


* The children truly thought that the hartebeest’s flesh moved. (2288’ ) 
The hartebeest’s flesh seemed as if it was not hartebeest; for, the 
hartebeest’s flesh was lke a man’s flesh, 1t moved. 

(As regards) a man’s flesh, when another man shoots him, the 
poison enters the body. The people cutting break away his flesh, 
while they cutting take away the mouth of the poisonous wound. 

The people set aside the man’s flesh; it remains quivering, while 

the other part of the flesh ( ) moves (quivers) in his body,—that (2289’ ) 
(flesh) which he sits in (literally ‘‘ which he possesses sitting ’’),— 

that which the people cutting broke. This it is. which moves in 

the (cut out) wound’s mouth, while the flesh feels that the flesh 

is warm. Therefore, the flesh moves, as (while) the flesh (feels 

that the flesh) is alive; hence it is warm. As (while) the man 

(feels that he) warms himself at the fire, all his flesh 1s warm, while 

it (feels that it) lives. The thing (reason) on account of which he 

really dies is that his flesh feels cool. While it feels that it is_ 

cold, ( ) his flesh becomes very cold. This is the reason why his (2290’) 
flesh dies. 
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haka aka (karroken ssutten Phim hi aui Ivka. atta 
hi tne We, hin tkain akki.”’ 

(2291) Hin ( ) tkammen hhé ikaggen-ka én; hin +kdkka 
Ikwa: ‘ lkammenya Ik’wa Ina, 04 sse Ila Ika [hda i 
hi,” Ikwan ~hwain lk’wa Ina, han Ivke ha Ikayuken : 

(2292) “Ikarn bhai a; ddé( )tk’wd ma Yauki wi” Ha 
ltkayvyukaken !kann hho hia. 

Hin tai {ki Wa, hin tkuiten. Ik’wa Indn ikoé, au 

(2293) Ikaggen Indn Igé, hi Ikhe law. (+) Ikwén hho hi, 
Ik’wa Inaén tkam ui thai au Ik’wa ts’yau. Ik’wa Indn 
kwéitenkwéiten, han +kakken kwéitenkwéita Ikwa: 

(22.94?) cay! hat kan #4un +khe n ts’aydau. tkam 
6i-ki +hau; +hau kan +khé +hdn-a nh ts’aydu.” * 

(2294) ( ) tkwan ddaiten; Ikakkaken ts’inn Ikwa. Ikwan 
karrin, ha Wlkayaiten ddditen ha. Ha Ilkayaiten 

(2295) wke ha: “ Tai ( ) ss’ati |kuss’a; i Ikttiten.”’ 

Ikwan kkui: ‘“Itk’wa a, ha na kan ddéa +kakken.” 

Ha likayaiten (Vké ha: “Ikhweillkhwéita Iktiss’a; 
(2296) 1 tai. A-yau dddindddinya (_ ) ss’ au Ik’wa Ind?” 

ikwan #kakka ha tkayai: “tk’wa kan ts’tnn fh au 

Ik’wa ts’aydu; Ik’wagen sin ki, n tkdm ui that au ha 

(2294) * Mantis speech, translated into common Bushman thus : “ Ikhwi- 


a e 2 e e - vd 7 se . Ka ia) ° 
wwel thau kan l4un !khé a ts’aydu. Ikdm 68-ki thau; !hau kan 
Nché than-a A ts’agidu.” 
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its flesh snatches itself out of our hand. latia@!* it 
of itself places itself nicely.” | 

They ( ) take up the flesh of the Mantis; they say (2291) 
to the child: ‘' Carry the hartebeest’s head, that 
father may put it to roast for you.” The child slung 
on the hartebeest’s head, she called to her sisters: 
‘“Taking hold help me up; t+ this ( ) hartebeest’s (2292) 
head is not light.” Her sisters taking hold of her 
help her up. 

They go away, they return (home). The harte- 
beest’s head slips downwards, because the Mantis’s 
head wishes to stand on the ground. ( ) The child (2293) 
lifts it up (with her shoulders), the hartebeest’s 
head (by turning a little) removes the thong from 
the hartebeest’s eye. The hartebeest’s head was 
whispering, it whispering said to the child: ‘O 
child! the thong is standing im front of my eye. 
Take away for me the thong; the thong is shutting 
my eye.” ( ) The child looked behind her; the (2294) 
Mantis winked at the child. The child whimpered ; 
her elder sister looked back at her. Her elder sister 
called to her: ‘‘Come( ) forward quickly; we return (2299) 
(home),”’ 

The child exclaimed: ‘‘ This hartebeest’s head is 
able to speak.” Her elder sister scolded her: ‘ Lying 
come forward; we go. Art thou not ( ) coming (2296) 
deceiving (us) about the hartebeest’s head ?” 

The child said to her elder sister: ‘‘ The hartebeest 
has winked at me with the hartebeest’s eye; the 
hartebeest desired that I should take away the thong 


* This seems to be an exclamation, the meaning of which is not 
yet known to the editor. 
} The child lay upon her back upon the hartebeest’s head. 
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(2297) tv'aydu. Hé ( ) da @, Ik’wa ina ivkodnllvkoénya 
intinta n ts’éyu.” 
tkwan ddaiten !k’wa Ina, !k’wagen ddabba-i. |kwan 
(2298) +kAkka ha Ikayai: ‘lk’wa Ina ( ) kan 6a doa lauwa ; 
ta hi tku ine ddabba-i.” | 
Ikwah ttaittdiya-tti kuérré phau; [kwdn [kil ti 
(2299) ik’wa nd. tkékkaken Ivke Ikwa, han (_ ) lilim ha Ina. 
Han tvke tkwa: “lili n inal * ni ¢kuftOudwwé, f lala-ki 
au n inal.” 
Ha ilkayukaken |kulkuti Ikaggen en-én. Ikaggen- 
(2300) ka ( ) ényan thauthau tvke, hin kkui +ud4+ua au 
Ikaggen lvkdé. tkaggen Indn kkui tudku laun Ikhe 
(2301) ikaggen tkhdéu. Ikaggen ( ) !khougen kkui +udku 
ss fdunh khé tkdggen pd. tkdggen Lyin kkii 4udku 
Ikhé Ikaggen ivkoé. Ikaggen tten +hau uss’a,t hin 
(2302) kkui +udkussii ( ) tkaggen llvkoé. Ha ttekogen 
Ikiive uiss’a; au hin bbai, hin kkuii tudkussii tkiggen 
(2303) liwkoé ka tikko. tkaggen Ikayuken lkuye ( ) uss’a, 
him kkui #udkussin ikaggen |ya Ikayu. ikaggen 
ligaiyaken Ikuye uss’a, hin kkui tudkussin tkaggen 


(22997) * Ha |ku i hai au ha Ina. 
+ Mantis’s pronunciation of ‘Inti IkuitQuawweé.” 
Sswi-ka HUkéollUka0. 
Au Sswd-ka-lkni b-wainya !kako, hin @, ha ka “|nt Ikni” 
(ikélikéya |ntissa 16) au !kuko !ké. Han |inau ha kkéka !kuko, 
han ka ‘‘|kén’’; han ka ‘‘|Ikan-6,” au hi kkéka hi |kigen. 
(2301’) { Ikaggen ttén +hau uss’a |Ikélikéya ! ga. 
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from his eye. Thus it was that ( ) the hartebeest’s (2297) 
head lay looking behind my back.” 
The child looked back at the hartebeest’s head, the 
hartebeest opened and shut its eyes. The child said 
to her elder sister: “The hartebeest’s head ( ) must (2298) 
be alive, for it is opening and shutting its eyes.” | 
The child, walking on, unloosened the thong; the 
child let fall the hartebeest’s head. The Mantis 
scolded the child, he ( ) complained about his head. (2299) 
He scolded the child: ‘‘Oh! oh! my head!* Oh! bad 
little person ! + hurting me in my head.” 
Her sisters let fall the flesh of the Mantis. The 
flesh of the Mantis ( ) sprang together, it quickly (2300) 
joined itself to the lower part of the Mantis’s back. 
The head of the Mantis quickly joined (itself) upon 
the top of the neck of the Mantis. The neck of the 
Mantis ( ) quickly joined (itself) upon the upper part (2301) 
of the Mantis’s spine. The upper part of the Mantis’s 
spine joined itself to the Mantis’s back. ‘The thigh 
of the Mantis sprang forward, 1t joined itself to the 
( ) Mantis’s back. His other thigh ran forward, (2302) 
racing it joined itself to the other side of the Mantis’s 
back. ‘The chest of the Mantis ran ( ) forward, it (2303) 
joined itself to the front side of the upper part of the 
Mantis’s spine. The shoulder blade of the Mantis ran 
forward, it joined itself on to the ribs of the Mantis, 


* He was merely complaining about his head. ( 2299’) 
+} Mantis pronunciation of Inu !kui@Qua wwé. The cursing of 

the Flat Bushmen. When a Flat Bushman is angry with another, 

then it is that he is wont to say Ina !4y2, resembling |nussa lé 

(the name by which the Flat Bushmen call the Grass Bushmen), 

for the other one’s name. When he loves another person he is 

wont to say ‘mate’; he is wont to say ‘ brother’ when they love 

each other. 
t The Mantis’s thigh sprang forward like a frog. 
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(2304) Ino mtu. tkaggen ilgdikogen ( ) Ikiye tiss’a, au hii 
tdtti é, tkaggen aunldtin ku ko’ +udtud, au hin bbii. 
(2305)  tkéukaken méunko Ikiye la; han tku ( ) p’dtten- 
Dratten ui, au han bbai |kauken,—au han tku Ine 
+urru,—au ha Inan ine kuérrekudrré,—au han tatti, 
(2306) ha ku ine e( ){tkuf. Heé ti hin 6, ha tku Ine tkénn- 
kann au {kutku, au han tku Ine butten ya au ha Ilgai. 
Han l¥koén, ti é, tkauken ku Ikdéi a Inéin; han 
(2307) ( ) wwi tkhé, han biittenbuitten kui lgwdi au [ku(i)rri. 
Han Ilan tkammilkammi kkérre [khé ka(ijrri; han 
lan kkan tkhwain ttin. Han i jkuiten Phin Ilném 
(2308) ( )ilyayu 6 Iyarra; han Ikditen ko [hd ss’a Inéin. 
kdukaken +kakken, ti é: “Si tan tah ddii Ini tté 
(2309) Ik’wa @ Ikika. Ha ik’wa, han a, si la ( ) ha au 
ltkuttenltkutten ; haka ei ddarraken. Ik’ wa-ka enyan 
ku {karrokenikarroken sstitten Phin hi au sf lVkalvka. 
(2310) Hin tku Wi, hin ( ) tkénnlkénn dkken Iiko hi au 
©hdken € aken; au {k’wagen tatti é, Ik’wa Ina Yi, 
sse dd4uko kwéitenkwéiten. Au Ikwa a ssho, han 
(2311) tka’mmenya hi, ( ) hin #kaékkentkékka Immun |khe 
Ikwa ts’inyu.” 
Ikwin +kikka ha 64: “Ibbo-wwé! A kati ss’6 
ka, tk’wa Ina Ydu tku +kA4kka-ke? Au Ik’wa Inan 
(2312) tatti €, ( ) hi 0% tku Ine lWkoén kf i Wkérru, au i 
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The ( ) other shoulder blade of the Mantis ran forward, (2304) 
while it felt that the ribs of the Mantis had joined 
themselves on, when they raced. 

The children still ran on; he (the Mantis, arose 
from the ground and) ( ) ran, while he chased the (2305) 
children,—he being whole,—his head being round,— 
while he felt that he was( )aman.* Therefore, he (2306) 
was stepping along with (his) shoes, while he jogged 
with his shoulder blade.t 

He saw that the children had reached home; he 
( ) quickly turned about, he, jogging with his shoulder (2307) 
blade, descended to the river. He went along the 
river bed, making a noise as he stepped in the soft 
sand; he yonder went quickly out of the river bed. 
He returned, coming out at ( ) a different side of the (2308) 
house (7.¢. his own house); he returned, passing in 
front of the house. 

The children said: ‘‘We have been (and) seen 
a hartebeest which was dead. That hartebeest, it 
was the one which we cut up( ) with stone knives; (2309) 
its flesh quivered. The hartebeest’s flesh quickly 
snatched itself out of our hands. It by itself was ( ) (2310) 
placing itself nicely upon bushes which were comfort- 
able ; while the hartebeest felt that the hartebeest’s 
head would go along whispering. While the child 
who sits (there) carried it, ( ) it talking stood behind (2311) 
the child’s back.” 

The child said to her father: “‘O papa! Dost 
thou seem to think that the hartebeest’s head did not 
talk tome? For the hartebeest’s head felt that ( ) (2312) 
it would be looking at my hole above the nape of the 

* He became a man while he was putting himself together 
again. 

{| With his left shoulder blade, he being a left-handed man. 
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tai ila; hé e, |k’wa Ina Ine tkéklea- ke, n Ikam 6a ha 
hai au ha tsaydu. Ta, thaw l4un tta ha ts’ayau.” 

(2313) ( ) Ha daken +#kdkka-hi: “U-bba, sin ss’e Iku 
ila, ld hho !kéin Ikéggen, au han tkiiken ddauddat 
luhitta wu?” 

(2314)  tkaukaken +kakken: “Si( ) tan tatti @, Ik’ wa Ilkei- 
Wker tkudn ta, Ik’wagen Ikuan Iki Ikuki. |k’wagen 
a Yauki iki Inwa-ka ttwi; au |k’wagen tatti é¢, Ik’wa 

(2310) yY6a ( ) sse #kakken. Hé ti hin e, |k’wa Ine ssan 
kuze si, au siten ka IIko-u |k’wa en-én. [k’wa en- 

(2316) émyan Iku Ine +hauthau-i, au hin thauthdu ( ) /kann 

: lle, hi se Igii, hi se lgui Igiilkann Ilve au {k’wa 
Ivkdé.  [k’wa vkoéten Ilyam |kdtten. 

(2317) ‘“Hé ti hin é, [k’wa Iku Ine Ikiiye ( ) tss’a, au ha 
en-ényan Ine {kiya, au hah Yauki Ine Iki Ikuken 
(ikuken @, ha sin Ikitta i), au han Ine |katten |hou 
kkui Ywan Ikuf. 

(2318) “Hé ti hin ( ) é, ha Ine liwkoén ti é, si Iku Ine 
Ikéiss’a Inéii, han tku Ine wwi Ikhé. Han Iku tne 
kworrelkworre [hod tkulku, au ha Ine |kattenl|katten 

(2319) ( ) ukda [khé lla, au din me tkéi Juhfssho ha 
Indilndahyu, au han l|kattenlkatten bbaya Iku(i)rri 
likai-é, ha se inuin hho tkéo tketa, ha tsi.” 

(2320) Ha okenguken ( )+kakka Ikauken: “U kan Iku ¢, 
lah la tkttki [kot Wkéndoro, Han i & sih tkwa- 
Ikwarra Phin ss’a ti 1 é.” 

(2321)  jkéukaken +kdkka hi( ) édkengu: “ Ha IIkwan sin 
kkokoa, han Di-a. Hah Ikwéiten wan, ha se Ine i 
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neck, as I went along; and then it was that the 
hartebeest’s head told me that I should take away 
for him the thong from his eye. For, the thong lay 
in front of his eye.” 

( ) Her father said to them: ‘‘ Have you been and (2313) 
cut up the old man, the Mantis, while he lay pre- 
tending to be dead in front of you?” 

The children said: ‘‘ We ( ) thought that the (2314) 
hartebeest’s horns were there, the hartebeest had hair. 

The hartebeest was one which had not an arrow’s 
wound; while the hartebeest felt that the hartebeest 

( ) would talk. Therefore, the hartebeest came and (2319) 
chased us, when we had put down the hartebeest’s 

flesh. ‘The hartebeest’s flesh jumped together, while 

it springing ( ) gathered (itself) together, that it (2316) 
might mend, that it might mending hold together to 

the hartebeest’s back. The hartebeest’s back also 

joined on. 

‘Therefore, the hartebeest ran( ) forward, while his (2317) 
body was red, when he had no hair (that coat of hair 
in which he had been lying down), as he ran, swinging 
his arm like a man. 

‘And when ( ) he saw that we reached the house, (2318) 
he whisked round, He ran, kicking up his heels 
(showing the white soles of his shoes), while he 
running ( ) went before the wind, while the sun shone (2319) 
upon his feet’s face (soles), while he ran with all his 
might into the little river (bed), that he might pass 
behind the back of the hill lying yonder.” 

Their parents ( ) said to the children: ‘“ You are (2320) 
those who went and cut up the old man ‘ Tinderbox- 
Owner.’ He, there behind, was one who gently 
came out from the place there behind.” 

The children said to their ( ) fathers: “He has (2321) 
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(2322) ikhéi Phit ss’é tkaoka tf ikéta; au han iwkoéh ( ) ti 
6, si Iku Ine tké tau [kéi ss’a Inéin. 
“Au OdyaiOpud a, ha do’ a, !k’wa Ina dauko 
(2323) +kdkka-ha ; he é, ha Ine +kdkka-si. He ti( ) hin é, 
si Iku Ine Ikulku té |k’wa eh-éh; siten Iku Ine #g4mmi- 
+eammi té Inuilnui, si se [ktye-ss’1 IIkakkentkakken. 
(2324) “( ) Au ha eh-éhyan Ine Ikulkuye [kann IIlvké au 
ha ilvkoé, him tku Igui kui tkajké. Han Iku Ikuxe 
(2325) u-ss’a, han Iku Ine Igeilgéiten ( ) IIkéd ssi. He ti him 
é, si Ikwé Ika, siten I’tiwa i au Iktiye a, ha Ikuxeya si 
a, ha, ha tku Ine 1 Igéilgéiten. 
(2326) ‘He ti hin e,( ) ha tku Ine kkui !gwai au Iku(i)rri, 
—au han ka, ha se Igeilgéiten kérré Ikhé |ku(i)rri. 
Hé ti hin 6, ha Ine Ikwé tka, hah iwkoka [kéi Phin 
(2327) ss’a, ( ) au si Ine tta ss’o au Wii; au han tatti @, ha 
ine Ikhwilkhwisiten. Au han tatti, |¢itaki Ine IIvkoén 
(2328) ha, au siten sin Ikammen ss’a ha ttétté, ( ) au han 
lla tkiiken tuhitén ssi; au han ka, si se tta-& IPU @ a, 
au Ikwa @ a, han sin Ikammenya ha Ina,—han IIVkoéh 
(2329) #na théa. Han ilkeillkétya, ha ( ) tkuka; han Ine 
dabba-i; han Ine kan +kakkentkakka-ta. Han 
+kakken, au hah Igui ha en-én ; ha Inan +kakken, au 
(2330) han lgii ha eh-éh. ( ) Ha mah +kadkka {kei ss’a ha 
lwkoé; hin ss’ah lguann I(k)auh !khé, hin tkotten. 
¢ Han Ikiixe u-ss’4; han tké, ss’ah [khwilkhwisiten 
ssho, au siten sin la Iki ha au _Ilkuttenilkutten. 
(2331) ( ) latta, ha Iku Ilan tkuken ddauddau !uhitin-ssi, si 
se Ikwé Ikf, si Ikuxe. | 
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gone round, he ran fast. He always seems as if he 
would come over the little hill lying yonder when he 
sees { ) that we are just reaching home. (2322) 

While this little daughter, she was the one to 
whom the hartebeest’s head, going along, talked; and 
then she told us. There( )fore, we let fall the harte- (2323) 
beest’s flesh; we laid our karosses on our shoulders, 
that we might run very fast. 

“( ) While its flesh running came together on its (2324) 
back, it finished mending itself. He arose and ran 
forward, he, quickly moving his arms, ( ) chased us. (2329) 
Therefore, we did thus, we became tired from it, on 
account of the running with which he had chased us, 
while he did verily move his arms fast. 

‘Then (_ ) he descended into the small river,—while (2326) 
he thought that he would, moving his arms fast, run 
along the small river. Then he thus did, he, picking 
up wood, came out; ( ) while we sat, feeling the (2327) 
fatigue ; because he had been deceiving. While he 
felt that all the people saw him, when we came 
carrying his thighs, (_) when he went to die lying in (2328) 
front of us; while he wished that we should feel this 
fatigue, while this child here, it carried his head,— 
he looked up with fixed eyes. He was as if he ( ) (2329) 
was dead ; he was (afterwards) opening and shutting 
his eyes; he afar lay talking (while the children were 
running off). He talked while he mended his body ; 
his head talked, while he mended his body. ( ) His (2330) 
head talking reached his back; it came to join upon 
the top (of his neck).— 

He ran forward; he yonder will sit deceiving 
(at home), while we did cut him up with ( ) stone (2331) 
knives (splinters). 1!a-¢@! he went feigning death to 
lie in front of us, that we might do so, we run. 
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‘He Wa, hin tku 6, si ta-i hi; hé, si lili ssosdken, 
(2332) 1. ( ) He ti hin @, si Yauki sah Wkud; ta, si tku 
tkdadken tna tinéin.” 


I.—0d. 


I. 
IGAUNU-TSAXAU, \HUIHU, HE IKAGGEN. 
(Related, in 1878, by Ihantkass’6, who heard rt from his mother, 
lx abbi-an.) 
(6978) ledtinu-tsa yau* kuai ha 6& #farhma ha 6a 4 Ikhwa- 
khwaiten ; ha 6 sse IIkharro-& |k’é é [kawlkat lub{luhi 
(6979) ikbé ikiikenlkiiken. Han ha Ine +¥amma (_) Iké Ila 
hi, au hin ha-& la. Hé tiken é, Ihulht a, kan ha-a, 
yi hdii, han e llvétten Nua, han a, lgdunu-tsa yaa Ine 
Iké ssa ha. He tiken é, ha ha Ine tutu lgdiinu-tsa Yat, 
(6980) i. He ( ) lgdinu-tsayat Iku-g Ine +kakka ha d, tf 
é, ha ddéu +yarnma ha 64 & Ikhwilkhwaiten; ha 6% 
sse Wkharro-& Ik’é e [kaulkau Juhfluhf |khé |kuken- 
Ikuiken. Hé tfken é, ha ha Ine kit: “ Hal, Ine ssd 
(6981) ( )tumma Iki aa.” He Ikukko ha Ine kui: 
‘thamm [léten-Iléten 
°Kan ttumm, 
Iki a ke. 
thamm lléten-iléten 


> Kan ttuzhm, 
Iki & ké.” 


(6978 ) * Ikéggen Opuon kugi é lofiinu- -tsaXiu. 
(6981’) t N ssin Iku +kakken n- “a ka +kakkentkakken, au kaken tatti é, 
Ihalha ka #k4kken#kakken )auki )wi. 
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‘‘ This fatigue, it 1s that which we are feeling; and 
our hearts burnt on account of it. ( ) Therefore, we (2332) 
shall not hunt (for food), for we shall altogether 
remain at home.” 


IT.—o. 


LD. 


\GAUNU-TSAXAU (THE SON OF THE MANTIS), 
THE BABOONS, AND THE MANTIS. 


lgaunu-tsayan * formerly went to fetch for his (6978) 
father sticks, that his father might take aim at the 
people who sit upon (their) heels. Fetching, he ( ) (6979) 
went up to them (the baboons) as they were going 
along feeding. ‘Therefore, a baboon who feeding 
went past him,—he who was an older baboon,—he 
was the one to whom Igdienu- tsayau came, Then he 
questioned \g@tunu- tsayai. And ( ) lgdinu-tsayau (6980) 
told him about it, that he must fetch for his father 
sticks, that his father might take aim at the people 
who sit upon (their) heels. Therefore, he (the baboon) 
exclaimed ¢ : ‘‘ Hie! Come (_) to listen to this child.” (6981) 
And the other one said: 
‘¢ First going 
I listen, 
To the child yonder. 
First going 
I listen, 
To the child yonder.” 


BS lgaunu-teaxan was a son of the Mantis. (69787) 
+ “I must (the narrator here explained) speak in my own (6981’) 
language, because I feel that the speech of the baboons is 
not easy.” 


C 


(6982) 


(6983) 


(6984) 


(6985) 
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He, ha ha Ine |khé ssai. Han ha Ine kui: “ Ikha 
a hi xa té da?” He ( ) Ikhwa ha Ine kit: “N kan 
ddo& +yarhma ibo Ikhwiikhwaiten, {bo sse IIkharro-& 
Ik, é tkaulkéu luhiluh{f [khé lkxiken kciken. ” Hé 
ikon é lhulhu ha Ine kui: ( ) “Ine Wkéya ikéin, Iké 
ké, ha Ine ssa ttt: Ikhwa 4.” Hé tiken & thuthu ha 
Ine kui: ‘Hai, me ssa ttt Iki 4 4.” Heé tiken é@ 
kukko ha Ine kui: 
‘“Thamm Iléten-lléten 

°Kan ttumm, 

(khwé 4 ke.” 
( ) He, ha ha Ine Ikhé ssa, han ha Ine kii: “ Ikhwa 
4 yi té da?” He Ikukko ha Ine kui: “ Ikhwa 4, ha 
kan ka, hah Wké, ha [katta ha 64 4 Ikhwilkhwaiten, 
ha 6& sse Iikhdérro-& !ké é {kaulkéu (_ ) tuhfluhi tkhé 
(kikentkuken.” He thulhu 4a, ha Ine kui: ‘tne lVkéya 
Ikéin Iké ké, ha Ine ssa ttu {khwaé 4.” Hé tiken é, 
Ihithi a a, ha mé kai: “(ki-wwé Iuhd, Ime ssa 


(6986) ttumm-2 Ikhwa % x > Hé tiken e) kuko ( ) ha Ine kui: 


(6987) 


(6986’) 


‘‘thamm |léten-[léten * 

Kan ttumm, 

Ikhwa 4 ke.” 
He ha h& Ine |khé ssa. Han ha Ine kui: ‘tkhwa 
4, ha ya té da?” + He tkukko hy Ine kui: [khwa 
a kan ka han IVké, ha [kdtta ha 64 ( ) a Ikhwi- 
Ikhwaiten, ha 6% sse Ikharro-a [k’é é@ kaulkau luhfluhi 
ikhé, |kikenlktken.{ Hé tfken e, thulhu a, hi Ine 


* According to the narrator, the above should be, in Baboons’ 
manner of speaking, as follows: 
“ [fhamm [léten-[léten 
°Kan ttumm, 
IIkhii & ké.” 
t “kha 2 a ha xa té da?” 
1 i [khi 4, hi kan ka, han ke, ha |{katta ha oa a {|khwa- 
||khwaiten, ha 0% sse (Ikharro-4 ké é Ilkaullkau Huhilluhé (Ikhé, 
(kaken|| ktiken. "4 


=——=S«a ew) 
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And he reached them. He said: ‘‘ What does this 
child say?” And ( ) the child said: ‘I must fetch (6982) 
for my father sticks (bushes ?), that my father may 
take aim at the people who sit upon (their) heels.” 
Then the baboon said: ( ) “Tell the old man(6983) 
yonder that he must come to hear this child.” Then 
the baboon called out: ‘‘ Hie! Come to hear this 
child.” Then the other one said: 
‘“ First going 

I listen, 

To the child yonder.” 
( ) And he came up (to them) ; he exclaimed : ‘‘ What (6984) 
does this child say ?”’ And the other one answered : 
‘This child, he wishes, he says, to fetch sticks for his 
father, that his father may take aim at the people 
who sit ( ) upon (their) heels.” And this baboon (6985) 
said: ‘‘ Tell the old man yonder that he must come 
to hear this child.” Then this (other) baboon called 
out: “*O person passing across in front! come to 
listen to this child.’”’ Therefore, the other one ( ) (6986) 
said : 

‘‘ First going 

I listen, 

To the child yonder.” 
And he came up (to them). He said: ‘‘ What does 
this child say?” And the other one answered : 
‘This child wants, he says, to fetch (_) sticks * for his (6987) 
father, that his father may take aim at the people 
who sit upon (their) heels.”’ Therefore, this baboon 


* In a paper entitled ‘“‘ A Glimpse into the Mythology of the 
Maluti Bushmen,” which appeared in the Cape Monthly Magasine 
for July, 1874, written by Mr. J. M. Orpen (at that time Chief 
Magistrate, St. John’s Territory), we find, on p. 8, that the 
Mantis sent one of his sons to cut sticks to make bows, and that 
he was caught and killed by the baboons. 
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kuti: “ J-¥ yan é; dken likuan sse Wkéya Ikdin tké 

(6988) kad, ha sse ss% ‘araiih Ikhwa 4.” ( ) He tiken é, ats: 
Aa, Iku-g ne kui: “O wé! Ine ss& ttummh-a tkhwé 4. 
Hé tiken 6, [ktikko hi me kui: 


‘ thamm |léten-lléten 
°Kan ttumm, 
Ikhwa 4 ke.” 

(6989) Han [ké tla ( ) (8 kkviten, i, Hanh ha ine kil: 
“ikhwa & at ha ya té da?” He Ikukko a hd Ine kui: 
“Ikhw4 3, ha kan ka, hah Iké, ha Ikatta * ha 6a A 
Ikhwalkhwaiten, ha 6i sse IIkharro-& |k’é @ Ikdulkau 

(6990) juhituhi ikhé ( ) tkukentkiken.” Hé tiken é€ thulhu 
a &, ha ine kui: “O hd ital iknan é, Aken kuan sse 
arruiko Ivkéya [k6in Ike ké, ha sse ssa, turhma Ikhwa x 5. 

(6991) He Ikukko h& Ine kui: ( ) “Iki wwé t Iuhd, Ine ssa 
tumm-a, ikhwa 4 4.? He ikuikkd ha Ine kui: 


As [hamm lléten-Iéten § 
~ Kan tturhm, 
Ikhwa @ ke.” 


(6992) He, ha hg Ine Ik® tla Ik’é kkuiten, han hg Ine ( ) 
kui: “ikhwa a ya te da?” He jkukko ha Ine kui: 
‘Cikhwa 4, ha kan ka, hah Ivké, ha tkdtta ha 64 4, 
Ikhwilkhwaiten, ha 6a sse likharro-% [k’é @ |kaulkau, 
jubfluhi |khé hi |kiken|kiken.” 

(6993)  ( ) Hé tiken é, ha thiithti,—ha tatti é, ha ha a thuthu 


Y 


N likuan +i, ti é, Ikhwalkhwaiten Ilkuan é€. Ha lIkuan ka ha 
©puoh lla dd& ha 4 hi, ha sse ssa tébba hi , ha sse dda Ihilha la. 
(6990’) t In Baboons’ language as follows :—“‘ Ohd, i-i Ikuan é é, Aken 
[Ikuan sse arruko IIlkéya I]kéin I[ké ke, ha sse ssi, tturhm kha aa 
(6991’) t “Iki wwé, Iluhd, Ine ss4 ttumm-a |Ikhé 3.” 
§ [harm lléten-|léten 


*Kan tturim, 
kha & ke.” 


( 6989’) * Ha ddoa Ikéta ha ©puon, ha ©puon sse Ila, dda ha 4 tchuen. 
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exclaimed: ‘‘ It is ourselves! Thou shalt tell the 
old man yonder that he shall come to listen to this 
child.” ( ) Therefore, this other baboon called out : (6988) 
‘Ho! come to listen to this child.’ Then the other 
one said : | 
‘« First going 
I listen, 
To the child yonder.” 


He came up to ( ) the other people on account of (6989) 
it. He said: ‘‘ What does this child say?” And 
the other one answered: ‘This child, he wants, he 
says, to fetch * sticks for his father, that his father 
may take aim at the people who sit upon (their) ( ) (6990) 
heels.” Therefore, this baboon exclaimed (with a 
sneering kind of laugh): ‘Oho! It is ourselves! 
Thou shalt quickly go to tell the old man yonder, 
that he may come to listen to this child.’”’ And the 
other one called out: ( ) ““O person passing across (6991) 
in front! come to listen to this child.”? And the 
other said: 
‘‘ First going 
I listen, 
To the child yonder.”’ 


And he went up to the other people; he ( ) said: (6992) 
‘What does this child say?” And the other one 
answered: ‘‘ This child, he wants, he says, to fetch 
sticks for his father, that his father may take aim at 
the people who sit upon their heels.” 

( ) Then that baboon,—he felt that he was an old (6993) 


* Note by the narrator. He had sent his son, that his son (6989’) 
should go to construct things for him. I think that they were 
sticks (bushes?). He wished his son to go (and) make them for 
him, that he might come (and) work them, in order that he might 
make war upon the baboons. 
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Ikérri,—hé tiken é, ha hd tne kui, au |kiikkdéken ka ha 
kkii: “ikhwa 4 kan ka, han iké, ha Ikdtta ha 64 4, 
(6994) Ikhwiikhwaiten,” ( ) hé tiken é, Ikukké hd ine kui: 
‘Tsa ra, i-f tharhm €; i Nkuah é. Uken Wkuan sse 
lowaa Ikhwa.” 
Hé tiken 6, hi ha Ine lgwai gira i; hi 
(6995) Ine Iswa S81, méindka Ina.  ( ) He Ikikké me lgwa 
kui Ikaiyu thin igitmu-tsayan tsa vat ; he Ikhwa tsayau 
ha Ine Ikuéi Iki, hit tkAbbuken a. Hé tfken 4, thii- 
(6996) hui é 4, ha Ine kiii: “N ka Ikhuznm! i ka ( )tkhumm!” 
Hé tiken @, hi ha tku-g Ine IIkhé tkhumm,* au Ikhwan 
Iku-g Ine Ikika, Ikhwan Iku-g Ine ta. Hin ha tku-g 
Ine kui: 
‘‘ He n +kaowa hi, 
Déken ta Ikhumm e. 
(6997) ( ) He n +kadwa hf, 
Ddéken ta |khumm e. 
He n #kaowa hi.” 
k’é kkuitaken Iné ta: 
‘ON WIWkén ta Ikhuiam é, 
He a +kadwa hi, 
N lltkén ta Ikhuinm é é, 
(6998) ( ) He a #kaowa hi,” 
au hi hd Ikhunima Ina, au Ikhwa tsayau. 
kakkaken ha Iku |ka Iki lkhwa. He tiken é, tkaggen 
ha Ine ttén, i, au Iikuanna. Heé tiken é, Ikaggen ha 


9) * Wkuan Ikhumm-i ime 

(8226 ) oN ka |Ikhuomm, | 
N ka (khuorhm é, 
Hen Ikadwa hi, 
N {lkén ta (khuorim é, 
He a IIkadwa hi, 
N Ikén ta [khuomm, 
He n IIkaowa hi.” 
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baboon,—therefore, he said, when the other one had 
said, ‘This child wanted, he said, to fetch sticks for _ 
his father,” (_ ) therefore the other one (the old baboon) (6994) 
exclaimed: ‘‘ What? it is we ourselves; ourselves it 
is! Ye shall strike the child with your fists.” 
Therefore, they were striking \g@unu-tsayats with 
their fists on account of it; they hit with their fists, 
breaking (his) head. ( ) And another struck with (6999) 
his fist, knocking out lg@unu-tsayau’s eye; and the 
child’s eye in this manner sprang (or rolled) away. 
Then this baboon exclaimed: ‘‘ My ball! my ( )(6996) 
ball!” Therefore, they began to play a game at 
ball,* while the child died ; the child lay still. They 
said (sang): 
‘‘ And I want it, 
Whose ball is it? 
( ) And I want it, (6997) 
Whose ball is it? 
And I want it.” 
The other people said: 
‘¢My companion’s ball it is, 
And I want it, 
My companion’s ball it is, 

( ) And I want it,” (6998) 
while they were playing at ball there with the 
child’s eye. 

The Mantis was waiting for the child. Therefore, 
the Mantis lay down at noon. Therefore, the Mantis 


* (They) were playing at ball. (6996’) 
/ | ‘* My ball, 
My ball it is, 
And I want it. 
My companion’s ball it is, 
And I want it, 
My companion’s ball, 
And I want it.” 
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(6999) ine IIkhabbo-i ( ) ikhwa, i; ti é, thuilhu é Ikha Ikhwa ; 
hi tne ddf {khunim au tkhwa tsafat; han Ine Id 
Ihiitht, au thulhviken {khwumima lind, au [khwa tsayan. 

Hé tiken é@, ha ha lku-g Ine ui, i. Han ha tku-g 

(7000) Ine hé (_ ) tkhwdi, han tku-g me !whdi [hd tikhwai; 
hah ha tku-g Ine kui: tindkka [khé é,* Indkka [khé 
lé, au han tatti é, ha hé ka ssi i ya, ha hd ka Indkka 
Ikhé 8. Hé tiken @, hd hé nat, han {khai thin ssa, 

(7001) ( ) han tku Inf thitht: ka {k’au, au thiithtiken |khuinma 
lind, au Ikhwa tsayat. Hé tiken 6, Ikaggen ha Ine 
Ywa, i, au ti é, thithu Ikuah 6% [kéi llou, hin kha 

(7002) Ikhwa. Hé tiken 6, hi /khumma ( ) Ina, au [khwa 
tsayau. Hé tiken é, ha h§ Inati, han {khai thin ssa, 
han Ini thithii ka |k’au, au thithtiken Ikhurhma ina, 
au Ikhwa tsayat. Hé tiken e, ha ha Ine wa, i. 

(7003) He, ha( )hé Ine atau Ikam ui ha ttii ; han Ine lumm 
kui akken Ilwéi, ha tsayaiten au Ikhwéten; au han 
ka thuthti ssa Yatki Ini Ikhweta Ina ha tsayditen ; 

(7004) tf é, ha 64% ssi wail ( ) ssa, hin @, ha tsazaiten Iki 
Ikhwéten; ha sse ll4, Ikhuiima, hi thuthi, au ha 
tsaxvaita Yauki iki Ikhwéten. 

Hé tiken 6, ha ha Iku-g Ine /k’dtten, Iké ssa [huthu, 

(7005) au thuithviken Ine Ii ha; ( ) au hin tdtti, hi la a.t 
Hé tiken 6, ha hg lina, thiithviken kki ssin, hi hi ha, 


(7000’) * jnwé Ikuan &, Inwa & lata Ukhwat; hih ku Unékken, au hin 
tatti é, hi ddarraken [Ikhoéta. Heé tiken é, ha Iné ta: “ Inakka 
+khi 1€; Inékka +khi 1é.” 

(7005?) + Hin Yatki tkwéiten Ind Ini ha; hé ti hia &, hi li ha, 7. 
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was dreaming about ( ) the child, that the baboons (6999) 
were those who had killed the child; that they had 

made a ball of the child’s eye; that he went to the 
baboons, while the baboons played at ball there 

with the child’s eye. 

Therefore, he arose; he took up ( ) the quiver, he (7000) 
slung on the quiver; he said, ‘‘ Rattling along,* 
rattling along,” while he felt that he used formerly 
to do so, he used to say, “ Rattling along.” Then, 
when he came into sight, (_) he perceived the baboons’ (7001) 
dust, while the baboons were playing at ball there 
with the child’s eye. Then the Mantis cried on 
account of it, because the baboons appeared really 
to have killed the child. Therefore, they were 
playing at ball ( ) there with the child’s eye. (7002) 
Therefore, when he came into sight, he perceived 
the baboons’ dust, while the baboons were playing 
at ball there with the child’s eye. ‘Therefore he 
cried about it. And he ( ) quickly shut his mouth; (7003) 
he thoroughly dried the tears from his eyes, while he 
desired that the baboons should not perceive tears in 
his eyes; that he appeared to have ( ) come crying, (7004) 
hence tears were in his eyes; so that he might: go to 
play at ball with the baboons, while his eyes had no 
tears in them. 

Then he, running, came up to the baboons, while 
the baboons stared at him, ( ) because they were (7009) 
startled at him.t Then, while the baboons were still 
staring at him, he came running to a place where he 


* The arrows they were, the arrows which were in the quiver ; ( 7 000’) 
they made a rattling noise, because they stirred inside (it). There- 
fore, he said, ‘‘ Rattling along, rattling along.” 

+ They were not in the habit of seeing him; therefore they ( 1009’) 
stared at him. 
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han ha tku {k’atten ssa au ti é, han tku tté IIkhwai; 

(7006) han tku Iki thin Inuii, han tku tkhé Inuin, han ( ) tku 

Ikarin, Ing6 thin Indbbe, 4 ha ssin lé {hd% ha, au lho, 

han Iku ttérokenttdéroken Inabbe, han ha tku likhuérriten 

Ikhumm. Han hé tku ivké thutht, tsa 4 thithu ii ha 

(7007) 4, au thiihttken Yauki (_) iikhuérriten [khurhm, thihu 
sse Ik’aita ha &. 

Hé tiken é, hath ha ine [kwelkwélla hi Ikagen, au 

hin tatti, hi likiya, ts4 a, ha Ikuéidi 4. Heé tiken 6, 

(7008) ha ha ka iki tké& tkhurhm, au Ikhumm ( ) wa tku 

i likhoawa thiithi kko, au thithii a, ha tku |k’dita 

Iktikko Ikhumm. Hé tiken é, [khwa tsayau hé4 linda, 

Ikhwa tsayauken tatti €, hi kui +ka, au ha dé Ivkwai, 

(7009) ( ) hin hé tku-g ne Ytwa ttin; thithtken hd Iku-g 

Ine Ikilkfya ttan hi. Hé tiken é, Ihulht a Ikwai, ha 

Ikti & Ine Ikei hi; han Ine |k’aita [kukko hi. Hé tiken 

(7010) @, tkaggen ha Iku-g(_) ne i sstiken thin ti €, Ikdkkaken 

Iku-g Ine kei Ikhwé tsazaa, tkAkkaken ha tku-g Ine 

kai |yabbu tkam Ikhwa tsayat. Hé tiken 6, Ikaggen 

iku-g Ine ttérokenttéroken |khwa tsayati, 1; hah Ine 

(7011) ( ) thudbbaken [khwa tsa¥aa au ha IvkéralVkdra-tta. 

Hé tiken e, ha ha Ine |k’aita thulhu |khwa tsayau, 

Ikhwa tsayatiken ha Ine Iku Ilkaiten, Ikhwa tsayatiken 

(7012) ha Ine tku Yawa la ttin lgwd4yu; ( ) thulhiken ha 

Iku-g Ine l¥koénya ki la ttin hi, au hin ha Ikti-g né 

Yiwa ld ttih lewdzu. He khwd tsayat hy Ine tku 

lan kan lgwé [khé tkhwai; hin ine tku ikhod hi 

(7013) ikhdbbuken ( ) [khal thin tKkhwai, au hin lé !khe, 
likhwai ta llhd.* 


(7013) |* Ha Ilkuan thin, J4 kha Ihd-Opua, au IIkhwai; hé tiken é, 
ha Iné é, likhwai ta Iho; au han tatti é, Ilho- ©pua a hit 1a 
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laid down the quiver; he took off (his) kaross (te. 
skin cloak), he put down the kaross, he, ( ) grasping, (7906) 
drew out the feather brush which he had put into 
the bag, he shook out the brush, he played with (?) 
the ball. He called out to the baboons, why was it 
that the baboons were staring at him, while the 
baboons did not ( ) play with (?) the ball, that the (7007) 
baboons might throw it to him. 

Then the baboons looked at one another, because 
they suspected why he spoke thus. Then he caught 
hold of the ball, when the ball ( ) had merely flown (7008) 
to another baboon, when this (the first) baboon had 
thrown the ball to the other. Then the child’s eye, 
because the child’s eye felt that it was startled (?), 
on account of his father’s scent, ( ) 1t went playing (7009) 
about; the baboons trying to get it, missed it, Then 
one baboon, he was the one who caught hold of it, 
he threw it towards another. Then the Mantis ( ) (7010) 
merely sprang out from this place, the Mantis caught 
hold of the child’s eye, the Mantis, snatching, took 
the child’s eye. ‘Then the Mantis whirled around 
the child’s eye; he( ) anointed the child’s eye with (7011) 
(the perspiration of) his armpits. Then he threw 
the child’s eye towards the baboons, the child’s eye 
ascended, the child’s eye went about in the sky 
( ) the nape beheld it above, as it played cae (7012) 
above in the sky. And the child’s eye went to stand 
yonder opposite to the quiver; it appeared as if it - 
sprang ( ) over the quiver, while it stood inside the (7013) 
quiver’s bag.* 


* He tied, placing a little bag at the side of the quiver; there- (70137) 
_ fore it is the quiver’s bag; while it feels that it is a little bag 
which is tied at the side of the quiver; he had laid the bow upon 


(7014) 


(7065) 


(7066) 


(7067) 


(7068) 


(7069) 


(7070) 
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Hé tiken 6, thuithti hi Ine Ilan, tlg4ué hi. tkékkaken 
Ine IIlZXamn ki Ilg4ué hi, au thithuken Ine Ilgéué hi. 
Hé tiken é, thulhu ka ku, ha tku-g Ine (_ ) Ilkdiiken 
ligdué Ikhwa tsayat. Hin ha ka: “Ine laud f ID’én 
khumm.” * thathé 4 ka Ikhumm @, hah ha ka: “Ine 
laud ke Ikhumm.” + tkékkaken hé ka: “tne llVkoén 
yu, h kah Yatki ddgi tki Ikhumm.” ( ) thtithiken 
hé ka: “Ine lad nh iDén [khumm.” thitht 4 ka 
Ikhurhnm 8, hah h4 ka: “tn lagi ke tkhurhm.” 
Hé tiken e, thutha ha Ine kui, ( ) lkaggen yutten 
hd; ta, Ikhurnm ss’o 1é [khé thd. He tkaggen ha 
Ine kii: “Ine l¥koen yu, Ine INkoen yu, [khumm 
kan Yauki 1é {khé hd. Ime Wkoen yu;” au han ha 
Ikeni-na, au Ikhw4 ( ) tsayati, han xutten, Ikdro indi 
lho. Han ha ka: ‘Ine Il¥koen yu, Ine Il¥koen yi, 
khutnm kah Yatki ddda 16 Ikhé thd.” 

Hé tiken é, hatha a, ha ine kai: “Ine lgwa !koin.” 
Hé ti hin é, (kikkd ( ) ha Ine kii: “Ime laui  ID’én 
Ikhumm;’? au han ha kii Inupp, au Itkaggen Ina. 
Hé tfken 6, tkA4ggen ha Ine kui: ‘“N kan Yatki ddda 
ki Ikhumm,’’ au han ha kui Intipp, au thilha Ina. 
Hé tiken é€, ( ) hi ta ku, ha tku-g Ine IIkdiiken lgwai 
Ikiggen ; Ikiakkaken ha lIgwai hi. Heé tiken é, 
Ikakkaken Ine ta Ikhwi, Itkakkaken ha Ine kui: 
“ Auuuuu ! kwa ka lkauken-get! u koa lla, (_) Ikau- 


Wkhod au IIkhwar, ha é; ha ssin Ine Ilxdraken ta {hou &; han 4, 


(7014) ha Ine llhii [4 ( ) Whés bX, au Wkhwal. Ha Whd, had &, Ikhwé- 


tsay a Ine 18 [khé ya. Ha Iho, han di, ha Ine #ndbbe ta {hou, 4. 
* IIne [ladwa a [én IIkhwurhm.” 
t ‘‘tlne llatiwa ké [[khwumm.” 
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Then the baboons went to seek for it. The Mantis 
also sought for it, while the baboons sought for it. 
Then all the baboons were ( ) altogether seeking for (7014) 
the child’s eye. They said: ‘‘ Give my companion 
the ball.” * The baboon whose ball it was, he said: 
‘Give me the ball.’ + The Mantis said: ‘‘ Behold 
ye! I have not got the ball.”’ ( ) The baboons said: (7065) 
‘Give my companion the ball.” The baboon whose 
ball it was, he said: ‘‘ Give me the ball.” Then 
the baboons} said that ( ) the Mantis must shake (7066) 
the bag, for the ball seemed to be inside the bag. 
And the Mantis exclaimed: ‘‘ Behold ye! Behold 
ye! the ball is not inside the bag. Behold ye!” 
while he grasped the child’s ( ) eye, he shook, (7067) 
turning the bag inside out. He said: ‘‘ Behold ye! 
Behold ye! the ball cannot be inside the bag.” 

Then this baboon exclaimed: ‘‘ Hit the old man 
with (your) fists.” Then the other one ( ) ex- (7068) 
claimed: ‘‘Give my companion the ball!” while he 
struck the head of the Mantis. Then the Mantis 
exclaimed: ‘I have not got the ball,” while he 
struck the baboon’s head. ‘Therefore, ( ) they were (7069) 
all striking the Mantis with their fists; the Mantis 
was striking them with his fist. Then the Mantis 
got the worst of it; the Mantis exclaimed: ‘‘Ow! 
Hartebeest’s Children ! § ye must go! (_ ) !Adu Derri- (7070) 


it; it was the one that he tied, ( ) placing it by the side of the (7 014) 
quiver. That bag, it was the one that the child’s eye was in. 
That bag, it was the one that he laid the bow upon. 
* “¢ Give my companion the ball.” 
+ ‘‘Give me the ball.” 
t It is uncertain whether this should be singular or plural here. 
§ ‘‘ Hartebeest’s Children,” here, may refer to a bag made from 
the skin of young hartebeests, which the Mantis had with him, 


(7071) 


(7072) 


(7073) 


(7074) 


(7075) 


(7072) 
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Dérri-ggu! u koa lla,” au thilhtiken ha Ine Ilvkoénya, 
ki Ikaiten ha; au han ha me IIkhoa likaiten, au han 
Ine IIkhotwa Ikhoa. Hé tiken é, ha ha Ine kui, )ap-pu 
ssih Ikhod, i; ( ) au han hd Ine kui: “TI tké, ttén 
IkhwaitenIkhwaiten, Ikuf h4 i tka!” Hé tfken é, ha 
ha Ine ttai hin ila au Ikhoa; han ha Ine ssuéh; han 
Ine Ikan 1é hd; hah me Iki thin [khwdé tsayau; ( ) 
hah ha Ine ttai ui, au hah Ikaf-na hi; han Ine ttAi, 
Iké 14 Ikhod kX katiuh-a-ssé,* han ha me ssuén. 
Han ha ine kui: “Oh wwi ho!” au ha [ki lé Ikhwa 
tsayau au lkhod. ( ) “A kod tku Ikhwéten ssii thin, 
a sse Iku ddi ku iikhd, ti é, 4 ssih Ikué, 1+ He 
tiken &, ha ha Ine ttdi Gi, 1; hah Ine Ilan hhé Inui, 
han Ine +gammi té hi; hah Ine hho Ilkhwai, han ( ) 
Ine luhai [ho IIkhwai; hé, ha ha Ine Ikuéi Iki, han 
Ikiiten Ila, au hah Ine Ikuiten, Iké Ila nein. 

Hé tiken 6, Inf-Opua ha Ine kui: “tkaru koa Ikuéi 
Ika, au h Ikéih, Ikaggen, ha Ikaggen Ikhod ati ( ) 
tuituften a?” Hé tiken é, Ikaggen ha Ine kai: 
“Thitht likuah ddéa é, kha ©puxOpudiddi, Igdiinu- 
tsayau; i Iikuah ddé# Iku Ila, au hin Ikhumma Ina, 


alge lIkugh & @; Ikhé é Ilkdu |khé Ikhod |na tssi; hiné é, lyath ka 
k's t& |kihhun-a-ssé, 1. 


(7073’) + Ha tIkygn ka, |khwa sse Ik’Ou, ha sse !k’ou Ind ssé. 
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ggu!* ye must go!” while the baboons watched him 
ascend; as he flew up, as he flew to the water. Then 
he Popped into the water on account of it; ( )(7071) 
while he exclaimed: ‘“T tké, ttén ferent aiten 
Ikuf hai tka!” + Then he walked out of the water ; 
he sat down; he felt inside (his) bag; he took out 
the child’s eye; ( ) he walked on as he held it; he(7072) 
walked, coming up to the grass at the top of the 
water’s bank+; he sat down. He exclaimed: ‘ Oh 
wwi ho!” § as he put the child’s eye into the water. 
( ) Thou must grow out, that thou mayest become (7073) 
like that which thou hast been.” || Then he walked 
on; he went to take up (his) kaross, he threw it over 
his shoulder ; he took up the quiver, he ( ) slung on (7074) 
the quiver ; and, in this manner, he returning went, 
while he returning arrived at home. 

Then the young Ichneumon exclaimed: ‘‘ Who 
can have done thus to my grandfather, the Mantis, 
that the Mantis is covered with ( ) wounds?” Then (7075) 
the Mantis replied: ‘‘The baboons were those who 
killed grandson, lgatinu- saya ; I went [the Mantis 
speaks very sadly and slowly here], as they were 


* The meaning of !hau !yérri-ggu is at present unknown to the 
‘ translator, but the Mantis is still addressing some of his possessions, 
and ordering them to leave the scene of his defeat. 

+ Of these words of the Mantis (which frequently appear in 
stories concerning him) the narrators were not able to furnish 
a sufficiently clear explanation, so the orginal text is given. 

t Itis grass ; the grass which stands upon ¢ the top of the water’s (7072? ) 
bank; it is that which the Bushmen call (Lat#un-a-ssé. 

§ At the same time, putting the first finger of his right hand 
into his mouth, against his left cheek, and drawing it forcibly out; 
the eye being meanwhile in the palm of his right hand, shut down 
by his other fingers. 


|| He desired that the child should live; that it should living (7073 ) 
return. 


(7076) 


(7077) 


(7078) 


(7079) 


(7080) 


(7081) 


(7082) 


(7083) 


(7084) 
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au OpuasOpuaiddi tsayau ; nh ( ) likuah me lan, 
Ikhumim® hihi. Hé tiken é, ©puk@pudiddi tsazan 
iku-g Ine Ilgwi-ssin, i. Hé tfken 6, thilhi Iné ta, a 
a Iki hi; thuthaken me ddiin; hé ti hin &, a Ine ( ) 
ddii hi, i; he, h Ine Ikuéi Iki, A Ine lkhou ssi.” 

Hé tiken @, Ikuarhmah-a ha Ine kui: “N kan ka, 
a tkakka |k0in, tesa ra 74 a, Ikdin ta Ikti 1é Nl [k’é @ 
lydrra?” ( ) Hé tiken 6, Ikaggen ha Ine ki: “A 
koa ka, tIkain Yau Iikuan ikti é, 4 f (6 lla Ihitht 4?” 
au ha Yauki +kd4kka Ikuarhmah-a geu, ti é@, ha ssa, 
Iki 1é Ikhwa tsayau au Ikhoa. 

( ) Hé tfken @, ha ha tku Ine Ima, au han Yauki 
lilé Ikhod. Hé tfken é, ha ha Ine lla, i, au han Ine 
ld, hx WWkoén, ti é, ha ssih iki 16 Ikhwé tsayau, 1. 
He, ha ha Ine Kkhd kkatima, ( ) au han ka, ha ssin 
Yauki Ikéroka ssa. Hé tfken @, ha ha Ine kkammi ssa. 
He {khwa ha Ine ttui hi, au hah Yauki kamm ssa au 
likhwéten ; he |khwa tku-g tne sstiken wi, han ( ) ne 
kui ID’ébbi-ttti lé Ikhoa. Hé tiken é, Ikaggen ha 
Ine wé-i, i, au han Wkdin. He ha ha Ine Iku |ktiten, 
likdaken !kuiten. 

Hé tiken @, Ikhwa ha Iku-g Ine kki, 1; han lku-g 
Ine ddi( ) kui tkhd, ti é, ha ssit Ikué, i. Heé tfken 
é, Ikaggen ha Ine ssa, i; au han ssa lIVkoen ; he, ha 
ha Ine Ikuéi Iki, hah ttdi ssa. Hah ha Inau, au hah 
ttai tau IIkoénya ssa, hah Ine loviwi ( ) Ikhwa, au 
Ikhwan Ine tkara ss’0. Hé tiken é, Ikhwa ha Ine ttui 
ha, au han |ydroka ssi; [khwah ne +hou ui, Ikhwah 
Ine 1é Ikhod. He, ha ha Ine tku IIvkoén, [khé, [khé, 
Ikhé, hah ( ) Ine tku Ilyuonni. Hanh ha Ine Iku lla; 
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playing at ball there with grandson’s eye; I ( )(7076) 
went to play at ball with them. Then grandson’s 

eye vanished. Therefore, the baboons said (that) I was 

the one who had it; the baboons were fighting me; 
therefore, I was ( ) fighting them; and I thus did, (7077) 
I flying came.” 

Then lkuamman-a said: ‘* I desire thee to say to 
grandfather, Why is it that grandfather continues 
to go among strangers | literally, people who are 
different |?” ( ) Then the Mantis answered: “Thou (7078) 
dost appear to think that yearning was not that on 
account of which I went among the baboons; ” while 
he did not tell Itwamman-a and the others that he 
came (and) put the child’s eye into the water. 

( ) Then he remained there (7.e. at home), while he (7079) 
did not go to the water. Then he went there, while 
he went to look at the place where he had put in the 
child’s eye. And he approached gently, ( ) while he (7080) 
wished that he might not make a rustling noise. 
Therefore, he gently came. And the child heard 
him, because he had not come gently when afar off; 
and the child jumped up, it ( ) splashed into the (7081) 
water. Then the Mantis was laughing about it, 
while his heart yearned (for the child). And he 
returned ; altogether returned. 

Then the child grew; it became ( ) like that (7082) 
which it had (formerly) been. ‘Then the Mantis 
came; while he came to look; and he in this manner 
walking came. While he came walking and looking, 
he espied (_ ) the child, as the child was sitting in the (7083) 
sun. ‘Then the child heard him, as he came rustling 
(along); the child sprang up, the child entered the 
water. And he looking stood, he ( ) went back. (7084) 
He went; he went to make for the child a front 

D 


(7085) 


(7086) 


(7087) 


(7088) 


(7089) 


(7090) 


(7091) 
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han Ine Iku llan dd& tkhwa tyhi, hin kod Ikdéroko. 
Hai Ine (ku iki techuen; hé tfken 6, ha ha tku-g Ine 
lé kh Wohi, hin kod ttkéroko; hah ha Iku-g Ine (_ ) 
Ikuéi tki, han tla; han tku-g Ine tkuéi ki, han ssa 5 
han tku-g Ine lkhd karh-m%. He, ha hi Indu, han 
kkamm ssd, han louwi Ikhwén Ikra ta, au {khwan 
Ine tan tkdra lewé ta tkhod. Hé tiken é@, ha ( ) ha 
Ine kkamm, {ké ssa Ikhwa. He Ikhwan tku-g Ine 
tttii hi, au ha diken kkamm ssé. He Ikaggen h¥ 
naa, au Ikhwah ka [khwé sse U, Ikakkaken hi than 
Ik’ ssa, hah ki Imipp, au Ikhwd. ( ) He, ha ha 
Ine Iuhébbaken Ikilkf tkhwa, au ha Wkw’ai; han ha 
Ine Iluhébbaken Ikhwa, han hd ka: “Tsa ra ¥& 4, 
a-g Ine thammi h 4? A 6% kah ddé& e nh; h a 
ikaggen, h dddi 4; h Opuoh ddd e a, dken e ( ) 
lodimu-tsayau ; he IkAggen, h 4 Opuon & a; a diiken 
én-n.” He tkhwa hi me ssuén, i; he, ha ha Ine ki 
Ih Itwhi, han me Iki thin tkéroko. Han ine Ituhiya 
Ikhwa; han Ine tkéroko# ( ) ikhwa; han Ine tnhiya 
Ikhwai. Hé tfken é, ha hi Ine [khau hd Ikhwa; hia 
Ine Ikuéi tki, hin {kuiten 1a; hin Ine tkiviten Iké lla 
IInein. 

Hé ti hii 6, inf-Opuad hi ine kui: “ tkiru koa d, ssd 
() hi tkaggen?” He tkuarhmat-a ha Ine kii: 
“Tsird a thamm ssin ttii, ti é, Ikéih sein ta, hd ha 
la thuthvi, au hin tkhuri-m% tina, au tkhwa tsayati ? 
au ti é, [kéih ya Ikua dda Iku Yiwa ( ) lgwé ttin 
{; ha ©puon tkuah ké ssa, hi ha!” He, hi ha ne 
Ikuiiten, Iké ssa IInein, i. Hé tfken €, Inf-Opuad ha 
Iné ti, han Iwké: “Tsara h Ikéih Ikaggen ssih tharnm 
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kaross (or apron), that and a \lkéroko.* He put the 
things aside; then he put the front kaross (into 

a bag), that and the IIkdroko; he ( ) in this manner (7085) 
went ; he in this manner came; he approached 
gently. And, as he approached gently, he espied 

the child ere in the sun, as the child lay yonder, 

in the sun, opposite the water. Therefore, he ( \(7 0386) 
gently came up to the child. And the child heard 

him, as his father gently came. And the Mantis, 

when the child intended to get up, the Mantis sprang 
forward, he caught hold of the child. ( ) And he (7087) 
anointed the child with his scent; he anointed the 
child; he said: ‘‘ Why art thou afraid of me? I 

am. thy father; [ who am the Mantis, I am here; 

thou art my son, thou art ( ) lg@unu- tsayau; I wr (7088 ) 
the Mantis, I whose son thou art; thy father is 
myself.” And the child sat down, on account of it; 

and he took out the front kaross, he took out the 
kéroko. He put the front kaross on to the child; 

he put the \\kéroko on to ( ) the child; he put the (7089) 
front kaross on to the child. Then he took the child 

with him; they, in this manner, returning went; they 
returning arrived at home. 

Then the young Ichneumon exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
person can it be who comes ( ) with the Mantis?” (7090) 
And Ikuamman-a replied: ‘Hast thou not just(?) 
heard that grandfather said he had gone to the 
baboons, while they were playing at ball there with 
the child’s eye? while grandfather must have been 
playing ( ) before us; his son comes yonder with (7091) 
him!” And they returned, reaching the house. 

Then the young Ichneumon spoke ; he said: ‘‘ Why 
did my grandfather, the Mantis, first say that the 


* Another article for the child to wear. 


(7092) 


(7093) 


(7094) 


(4055) 


(4056) 


(4057) 
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ka, han Ivké, thuilhu é( ) Ikha !khwa, au ti é, [khwa 
Iku-g nea?” Heé ti hin é, tkaggen ha Iné ta: “A 
koa Yat |hamm livkoénya, hah Yauki ywa Inaulnaui, 

au han tatti é, H O# ssah Ilka tho ha tsayat, au Ikhoa ;. 
( ) aun ka, i ssih koén, ti 6, ti Inti Yauki sse last 
i-ya ké; hé tiken e, h od ssan lika tho ha tsayau, au 
ikhoé. Hah tku thin Ikhoa ; hé ti hin 6, a koen, 
ha Yauki Ywa (_ ) nana. Hé tiken é, n Iku ka, 

h ssin +kamOpua, lkuathiilikuanhin Ikitki ya; h sse 
llwkoén, ti é, ha nti Yauki sse Ilé kkut ka tt.” 


l.—7. 


B. 


IGO KA KUMM.* 


(Dictated, in 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by \kwéiten ta ||kén ; who 
heard tt from her mother, +kammé-an.) 


Ik’e a thannthann 7 ttai; ha ttan ; hé hX lauwi 
Ikui & Iké lla ha nein ; ne ssin than-na& ttin. 

Ha kkii {kui amm fhoncs ha a, ha& Ikuailkuann ; 
ta, hé ttih. [kui tkauwk ( ) hi 4, i. He, hi thi-g 
Iné IIkdiiken Ikann Ilwéi 6 Ikui, 1. [kui IWkaivka tki-g 
Iné IIkéitken [D’wékken #nudbboken, 1 

ya, bX lauw! tkui kkd, a fhatn ssi. HE ha lyarh, 
( ) kt-kkai, han Ivke: ‘ né amm Ikatwa kki.” 

Hé fkui & IWkalvka ssi D’wakken sniobboka leta 

* The above story was considered by Dr. Bleek to be a variation 
of a myth (L II.—5. 565-624, 8. 811-882) describing how the 


Mantis is tricked by the Great Tortoise. 
+ The a here to be pronounced as the w in bun? in English. 
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baboons were those who ( ) killed the child, while (7092) 

the child is here?” Then the Mantis said: ‘‘ Hast 

thou not seen (that) he is not strong ? while he feels 

that I came to put his eye into the water; ( ) while (7093) 
I wished that I might see whether the thing would 

not accomplish itself for me; therefore, I came to 

put his eye into the water. He came out of the 

water; therefore, thou seest (that) he is not ( )(7094) 

strong. Therefore, I wished that I might wait, 

taking care of him; that I may see whether he 

will not become strong.” 


I.—7. 


B. 
THE STORY OF THE LEOPARD TORTOISH.* 


_ The people had gone hunting: she was ill; and (4055) 
she perceived a man Tf who came up to her hut; he 
had been hunting around. 
She asked the man to rub her neck a little with 
fat for her; for, it ached. The man rubbed it with 
fat ( ) for her. And she altogether held the man (4056) 
firmly with it.{ The man’s hands altogether decayed. 
away in it. § 
Again, she espied another man, who came hunting. 
And she also (_) spoke, she said: ‘‘ Rub me with fat (4057) 
a little.” 
And the man whose hands had decayed away in 
* Testudo pardalis. 
} The narrator explains that this misfortune happened to men 
of the Early Race. 
{ By drawing in her neck. 
§ The flesh decayed away and came off, as well as the skin and 
nails, leaving, the narrator says, merely the bones. 


(4058) 


(4059) 


(4060) 


(4061) 
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ha likudllkudin, han 1yéi h& wkalwka, (kiké Ya gst 
ini hé, ti @, he |wikken #niiobboka, i, Hz ha kkti: 
“Tn kau wwé, ginm ikqu i tkaZai; ta, ( ) iktikirro 
likuah 1a, 6 i likayaiten Ikou tta. A ss’e-g Ind yam 
Ikau i ikayai, a.” Hah iyet ha wkawka, tkiko 4a 
ssé Ini hé, 

igo Iné ka: “ikaulkau Iki lé, 6 n Ikuallkuain.” 
( ) Hé, ha tkau iki 1é ha Wkalvka, 6 lgd tkudttkuiinn ; 
hé llgogen kkui ttchotto ko ha ina, 6 ha thkuallkuann ; 
6 hi whkiivkdken iktt wkd-lkéiiken 1é-ttin bk tikud- 
kuin ; hé hx tkalki thd tlgd, i; 5 hah kx, han 41, 
ha ssé Iku Iki igo. ( ) Hé, llgo Iki [kann Iwi, 4. 

Ikikéken tkti-g m& ki thihya hd Wika, he bx 
kui: “ Tta ti é, h ssih Iyam tta hé;” he ha Inéya 
kiko hd iwkalvka, i; hé tkukdéken Iwkalvké tkti-g 
Iné likdiiken Ié-ttin Ilgo Iikuallkudnn. ( ) Hé ha iki 
ti, hah iki (ktiten Imem, i. Hé tkiko iki-g Iné 
ikik& thd ikiikY gd; o hi m& tkiiten Wa; he bx 
kui, [kako Ilyam tta ti e ha ssin tta he. Ti ttwaiten 


* He sat, putting his hands behind him, when the other man 
came, taking them out from the Leopard Tortoise’s neck. 

+ The moon ‘died’, and another moon came, while she still 
lay ill, the narrator explains. ‘‘ Whilst in the preceding myths 
of the Mantis, the Moon, according to its origin, is only a piece of 
leather (a shoe of the Mantis),—in Bushman astrological mythology 
the Moon is looked upon as a man who incurs the wrath of the 
Sun, and is consequently pierced by the knife (¢.e. rays) of the 
latter. This process is repeated until almost the whole of the Moon 
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her neck, he was hiding his hands,* so that the other 
man should not perceive them, namely, that they had 
decayed away in it. And he said: “Yes; O my 
mate! rub our elder sister a little with fat; for, ( ) (4058) 
the moon has been cut,t while our elder sister hes ul. 
Thou shalt also rub our elder sister with fat.” He 
was hiding his hands, so that the other one should 
not perceive them. 

The Leopard Tortoise said: ‘‘ Rubbing with fat, 
put (thy hands) into my neck.”’ ( ) And he, rubbing (4059) 
with fat, put in his hands upon the Leopard Tortoise’s 
neck; and the Leopard Tortoise drew in her head 
upon her neck; while his hands were altogether in 
her neck ; and he dashed the Leopard Tortoise upon 
the ground, on account of it; while he desired, he 
thought, that he should, by dashing (it) upon the 
ground, break the Leopard Tortoise. ( ) And the (4060) 
Leopard Tortoise held him fast. 

The other one had taken out his hands (from 
behind his back); and he exclaimed: ‘ Feel (thou) 
that which I did also feel !’’ and he showed the other 
one his hands; and the other one’s hands were alto- 
gether inside the Leopard Tortoise’s neck. ( ) And (4061) 
he arose, he returned home. And the other one was 
dashing the Leopard Tortoise upon the ground; 
while he returning went; and he said that the other 
one also felt what he had felt. A pleasant thing (_ ) (4062) 


is cut away, and only one little piece left; which the Moon 
piteously implores the Sun to spare for his (the Moon’s) children. 
(As mentioned above, the Moon is in Bushman mythology a male 
being.) From this little piece, the Moon gradually grows again 
until it becomes a full moon, when the Sun’s stabbing and cutting 
processes recommence.” (‘‘ A Brief Account of Bushman Folk-lore 
and other Texts.” By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Cape Town, 1875. 
9, § 16.) 
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(4062) ( ) Yauki 6, ha ssi 1é-té he. tke, hah Ikditen Wa ; 
Iké l@ Imei. 
ks kkai: “ Tirre ka, & ssin Ima he?” He hi 
kii-kktiten Ivké, llgo ddéa a ha Wkwvka ssi 16-ti 
5 yi te) 
v \W wt , _ Y Lt w fas = 
(4063) ha Ikualikuann; ( ) tiken e, ha ya ka |kuiten, 1. 
Ik’o kkti: ‘A ka é leebbi? yditken-gett 7a Yauki & 
likhou a? tlgo kan ka tkweiten Yhwon ha ssé tkuki, 
6 ha ddau-ddati i.” 
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(it) was not, in which he had been! He yonder 
returning went; (he) arrived at home. 

The people exclaimed: ‘‘ Where hast thou been ?”’ 
And he, answering, said that the Leopard Tortoise 
had been the one in whose neck his hands had been ; 
( ) that was why he had not returned home. The (4063) 
people said: “ Art thou a fool? Did not (thy) 
parents instruct thee? The Leopard Tortoise always 
seems as if she would die; while she is deceiving us.” 











II. Sun and Moon. 





(487) 


(488) 
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II.—1o. 
B. 


THE CHILDREN ARE SENT TO THROW 
THE SLEEPING SUN INTO THE SKY. 
Ikaukaken € Iyuerrt hdd ilkoinlvkatten-tti, au 

lKkoilVkatten-tttt waken ©puoin tta. 

lkaukaken tatti é, hX oH a tkakka; hé ti hin 6, 
Ikaukaken Iné la Ilkoth, i; au Ilkoin yan +7Yiya, au 
ti e, Ikoin ta hi, Opuoin ta hi. 

Inuitarra kéken % +kAkka (kiko, 4; he ti hii &, ( ) 
Ikukoken In’ #kékka Ikaké kX {kauken,* i, Indtarra 
kéken #kakka |kiko, ti é, kiko kai tkauken ssé Ila 
lyuerri ho IlkomlVkatten-ttt, hi ssé herruki Ilkaiten 
lIkoinlvkatten-tti, Ilyé ssi IIkowa hi, Ilkoin ssi +#¥i 
lyoé ta ku; au Ilkoihn yan tatti e, IWkoih Iné ttai, han 
Iné ttai lewayti kA ki, hah mé +yiya tikentiken kX 
kai; he ti hin é, hin inv +fiy% lkau ka ki, t; au hii 


(489”) tatti é, ( ) Ikauken Iné é datt® hd; hin tatti é, natarra 


(488) 


a, tkakka [kako 4, hé ti hin é, Ikukdéken Iné #kdkken: 
“tkauken wé! U kudh ssh (kélké kota, ikoin ssé 
Opuoin, ten, ta, i ddda a6. U ssé ttumOpua lyuerri 
hé hi, au hk Opuoin, tta; ti ssé ikéd ha, au 7 kX ki, 
a k& ki, viken (kai héa# hd; t ssé hérriki ikaiten hi, 

* Inutarra kogen 4, #kakka !kuko, !kiko ssé +kakka !kuko ka 
lkauken; ta, ha yauki [ki !kauken ka ttiken ©puonni; ta, !kuko 
a, [ki kauken ka ttuken ©pyonni é |[kuakka, hé é, ssé ||kuakken 
dkken, au hT |né [4 ha !kéin. 
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It.—1o. 
B. 


THE CHILDREN ARE SENT TO THROW 
THE SLEEPING SUN INTO THE SKY. 


The children were those who approached gently (487) 
to lift up the Sun-armpit, while the Sun-armpit lay 
sleeping. 

The children felt that their mother was the one 
who spoke; therefore, the children went to the Sun ; 
while the Sun shone, at the place where the Sun lay, 
sleeping lay. 

Another old woman was the one who talked to the 
other about it; therefore, ( ) the other one spoke (488) 
to the other one’s children.* The other old woman 
said to the other, that, the other one’s children should 
approach gently to lift up the Sun-armpit, that they 
should throw up the Sun-armpit, that the Bushman 
rice might become dry for them, that the Sun might 
make bright the whole place; while the Sun felt that 
the Sun went (along), it went over the whole sky, 
it made all places bright; therefore, it made all the 
ground bright; while it felt that ( ) the children (489) 
were those who had coaxed (?) him; because an old 
woman was the one who spoke to the other about it, 
therefore, the other one said: ‘O children! ye must 
wait for the Sun, that the Sun may le down to sleep, 
for, we are cold. Ye shall gently approach to lift 

* Another old woman was the one who said to the other, that ( 4.88? ) 
the other should tell the other one’s children; for, she (herself) 
had no young male children; for, the other was the one who had 


young male children who were clever, those who would understand 
nicely, when they went to that old man. 
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au lewayu.” Hin tkuéda, hin #kakken, Invitarraken 
Ikuédi, hah +k4kkX {kuko; hé ti hin @, tkikéken 
kuéda, tkukéken #kakka ha, hah llyami Iné lIkueda, 
han +kakka ha ka tkauken. l|kuk6éken +kakka ha: 
“Kumman d 4, ha i #kakky hd hi, 0 koa ssah (kéiké 
koi.” 

lkaukaken Iné ttai ssa, |kaukaken ttai lla; Inutarra- 
ken +kakken: “U kkuan ssaih lla ssuin, au u lVkoenya 

(490?) ha, ( ) tf é, ba Wkoen, té, a kua ssan ssuih, au ti 
Ikélké hX;” hé ti hin 3, tkauken In tlah ssuih, au 
ikaukaken Iné [kélké hi; hah ind ttén, hah me tki 
ikaiten h& {kotten-tti, hi Wkattentttiken In 147i (kau, 
au han tté. Hé ti hin é@, Ikauken mé hérra 14 tho 
hi au lgwayti, au hin tatti, Imitérra X +kékky hi. 
Invitarraken #kukka tkauken: “ Ikauken wé tla, u kua 
ssi #kakka ha, au ti hérruki Itkaiten ha.” Imutarra- 
ken +kékki |kauken: “|kauken wé 1! U kua ssan 
+kakky ha, ti é, hd tkti tikétiken ssé di thkoih, hi ssé 
ikti-g m& ttai [ki 1, au hah tatti 6, bX tki-g Ind 
kdiiken & lkéth, & tt 1; hd tY hin 6, ye nd Uké, 7, 

(491’) au han Ine tt li, tka thd# h& au lowa yu (a) hin ind 
tt 1, au hah mné (4 khé lewayu.” 

Intvitarriken 4 +kakka tkauken 4; au han tatti & hz 
Ina {kuita; |kaukaken ttumm-i hi, hin ttumm-i hi tz 
méimx, hi Loi ; hi Lotiken ing +kakk hi a, tie, Intitarra 
Ikuédi, han +kakken, i, He ti hin 6, hi ind tkuéda, 


we a= JL w ee ol ~ ww ri —_~s ms Z 
hin #, He ti hin @, hi mé tlan ssuen, i, tkhwa 
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him up, while he lies asleep; ye shall take hold of 
him, all together, all together ye lift him up, that ye 
may throw him up into the sky.” ‘They, in this 
manner, spoke; the old woman, in this manner, she 
spoke to the other; therefore, the other in this 
manner spoke to her, she also, in this manner, spoke 
to her children. The other said to her: ‘ 'This (is the) 
story which I tell thee, ye must wait for the Sun.” 
The children came, the children went away; the 
old woman said: ‘“‘Ye must go to sit down, when 
ye have looked at him, ( ) (to see) whether he lies 
looking; ye must go to sit down, while ye wait for 
him.”” Therefore, the children went to sit down, 
while the children waited for him; he lay down, he 
lifted up his elbow, his armpit shone upon the ground, 
as he lay. Therefore, the children threw him up into 
the sky, while they felt that the old woman had 
spoken to them. The old woman said to the children: 
‘OQ children going yonder! ye must speak to him, 
when ye throw him up.” The old woman said to the 
children: ‘‘O children going yonder! ye must tell 
him, that, he must altogether become the Sun, that he 
may go forward, while he feels that he is altogether 
the Sun, which is hot; therefore, the Bushman rice 
becomes dry, while he is hot, passing along in the 
sky; ( ) he is hot, while he stands above in the sky.” 
The old woman was the one who told the children 
about it, while she felt that her head was white; the 
children were listening to her, they were listening to 
their mamma, their mother; their mother told them 
about it, that which the old woman in this manner 
said. Therefore, they thought in this manner. There- 
fore, they went to sit down. An older child spoke 
to another, therefore, they went to sit down, while 


(490) 


(491) 
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Ikérri-Opud nd #kdkkX tkvik6, hé ti hih 3, hi mz tah 
(492’) ssuéh, au hin ikelké hi; hin mé lan ssuen. ( ) Hin 

Ind ttai i. Wa, hin mé lyuorri hd, hin né lkhé, hin imé 
wkoen ha, hin Iné ttai kt 14; hih nS lyuorri [ké 11a 
hi, hih mé ikéi hi, hf t% kugen Iné ikéi hi, tkéya 
ho ha, hin m& tkai-ki itkaiten hX, au hah tX ti. Heé 
ti hin é, hin ind hérriki likaiten ha, i, au han tta li; 
hin mé +kakkX hd, au hah ttd W: “ukdth wé! A 
koa Wkdtiken Ibi tkhé, % koa ttai Wl, X koa ID4 Ikhé, 
au a tta li.” 

initarraken Ime +kikken, hi kXh tkh6d herrtiki 
likaita bX, hih wkhdd iT 14 Ikhé. Hin 7-d%, hin 
¢kakken, hin tkuédi, hin +k4kken, H& thin ine 
tkakken: ‘ tkkoilykatten-ttt kan ike 1D7 14 Ikhe, ha 
kauken hérriki Ikait’ hi; h& ssih tta, han |kéita, 
hX ssin ©puoinyi; hé ti hin 6, lkauken hérriki 
kaita ha i,” 

Ikaukaken Ine Ikuiiten ssa. Hé ti hin é, lkauken 

(493’)() n& ssa #kdékken i: “tkéh & 4, heh kes ha, h 

livam Ikéi hi; h WWké-©puaken Iné Ikéi hd, h ika- 
Opua koken Iné lath Ikéi hi; tkén 4 4, ha kéOpua 
koken Ilyam kéi ht. N Iné +kakken: ‘U kuan tkann 
llwéi &.’ N ind tkuédi, h #k4kken; h Iné +kakken : 
‘Hérruki likaitau hi!’ Hé ti hin é G, train Iné hérruki 
likaiten hi, i, N +kaékka |kauken: ‘ Ikann Ilwéi yi, 
au {kin !? N +kékka Ikauken: ‘ Herruki Itkai-tau 
Ikdih!? Hé ti hin @, [kauken Im herrtiki Ikaity 
koin, 7; ha |koin tkoim; au hin tatti @, Inutarra 4 
tkakka.” 

Ikhwa Ikérri-Opuaken Iné +kakken, au han tatti 
é, ha a Yarrd; [ktikdken Ilyarh @ Yauddoro, hin 
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they waited for him (the Sun), they went to sit down. 

( ) They arose, going on, they stealthily approached (492?) 
him, they stood still, they looked at him, they went 
forward; they stealthily reached him, they took hold 

of him, they all took hold of him together, lifted him 

up, they raised him, while he felt hot. Then, they 
threw him up, while he felt hot; they spoke to him, 

while he felt hot: “O Sun! thou must altogether 
stand fast, thou must go along, thou must stand fast, 

while thou art hot.” 

The old woman said (that) they seemed to have 
thrown him up, he seemed to be standing fast above. 
They thus spoke, they in this manner spoke. Her 
(apparently the mother’s) husband said: ‘The Sun- 
armpit is standing fast above yonder, he whom the 
children have thrown up; he lay, he intended to 
sleep; therefore, the children have thrown him up.” 

The children returned. Then, the children ( ) (4937) 
came (and) said: ‘‘(Our) companion who is here, he 
took hold of him, I also was taking hold of him; my 
younger brother was taking hold of him, my other 
younger brother was also taking hold of him; (our) 
companion who is here, his other younger brother was 
also taking hold of him. I said: ‘Ye must grasp 
him firmly.’ I, in this manner, spoke; I said: 
“Throw ye him up!’ Then, the children threw him 
up. I said to the children: ‘Grasp ye the old man 
firmly!’ I said to the children: ‘Throw ye up the 
old man!’ Then, the children threw up the old 
man; that old man, the Sun; while they felt that the 
old woman was the one who spoke.” 

An older child spoke, while he felt that he was 
a youth; the other also was a youth, they were 

E 
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é Yauvarroken ka tkaoikao, hin lan herriki Itkaiten 


(494?) likditvkatten-ttti. Hin ssa #kikken, ( ) Yaodddrdken 


(494) 


(495) 


#kakken, Yaodddrdken +kakkX hi [kdité: “N Ikcité 
wé! ssi tah hérraki Ilkaita hX, ssften mé #kakka ha, 
ti @, hX ssé Wkouken di kéih, 4 tt %; ta ssi Yao. 
Ssiten Ind #k4kken: ‘N {koth Ukiilvkatten-ttti wé! 
A-g linalina ti; & di tkéih a tta 11; Nye ssé ikows 
ssi; a ssé $y kau ka ku; Ikau ki ki ss di ku tt® Wi, 
au Ikuorind ; % sed likétiken di kui ttt 1. Hé ti hin 
é, & ssih ilkoiiken +41, ho 1a Iga, i; & ssin ttal ssi, 
llgagen ttai lla.’ ”’ ? 

likoin yan ttai ssa, Ilgagen ttai Ila, Ilkoih yan 
ttai ssa, Ilkoin yah le, Ilgagen ttal ssa, !kau- 
Ikarroken ttal ssa au Ilga; Igauéten khwai,* Ilkoin 
yan hin ssa, ligagen ttal Ila, Ilkoih yan ttal ssa. 
Ikaulkarroken hin ssa, lkaulkarroken +7i llga, Ilgagen 
tiai i Wa; |kaulkarroken thin ssa; Ikaulkarroken +¥i 
ho lla ga ; ( ) han ttai lla, han +yiya tlga, han le. 
likoin yan thin ssa, IKkoih yah Iyhai ti tla Ilga, Wkoin 
yan Iki Wa tkaulkarro, [kaulkarroken Iné |khe, Wkoin 
yan Ilkeinyaé ha, au likoih tai Igwarra, au han |khe; 
hé ti hin @, hah mé D*wakken, i, Hé ti hin 6, han 
Iné +kakken: “‘tlkoin wé! luhiya tkauken Ikuérri.” 
Hé ti hin 6, koin imé Iuhiy% lkauken tkuérri, 1; 
lkoih yah ne i,i, ( ) He ti hin é, likéih md +kakken, 
ti 6, lkoih sst tuhiya fkauken Ikuerri, au likoin yan 
thumm ha; koi yan Iné Iuhiyé Ikauken |kuerri; hé 
ti hin 6, [kaulkdrroken M& dirru wi, hah més durru 
Ikuiiten, au han Iné duirru Na; hé ti hin é, koih Iné 


* The narrator explained here that the word khwat may be used 
either with or without the cerebral click (1). 
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young men(?), they went to throw up the Sun- 
armpit. They came to speak, ( ) the youth spoke, (494’) 
the youth talked to his grandmother: “O my 
grandmother! we threw him up, we told him, that, 
he should altogether become the Sun, which is hot; 
for, we are cold. We said: ‘O my grandfather, 
Sun-armpit ! Rema’ (at that) place; become thou 
the Sun which is hot; that the Bushman rice may 
dry for us; that thou mayst make the whole earth 
hight; that the whole earth may become warm in the 
summer; that thou mayst altogether make heat. 
Therefore, thou must altogether shine, taking away 
the darkness ; thou must come, the darkness go 
away.’ ” 

The Sun comes, the darkness goes away, the Sun 
comes, the Sun sets, the darkness comes, the moon 
comes at night. The day breaks, the Sun comes out, 
the darkness goes away, the Sun comes. The moon 
comes out, the moon brightens the darkness, the 
darkness departs; the moon comes out, the moon 
shines, taking away the darkness; ( ) it goes along, (494) 
it has made bright the darkness, it sets. The Sun 
comes out, the Sun follows (drives away?) the 
darkness, the Sun takes away the moon, the moon 
stands, the Sun pierces it, with the Sun’s knife, as it 
stands; therefore, it decays away on account of it. 
Therefore, it says: ““O Sun! leave for the children 
the backbone!” Therefore, the Sun leaves the back- 
bone for the children; the Sun does so. ( ) Therefore, (495) 
the Sun says that the Sun will leave the backbone for 
the children, while the Sun assents to him; the Sun 
leaves the backbone for the children; therefore, the 
moon painfully goes away, he painfully returns home, 
while he painfully goes along; therefore, the Sun 


(496) 


(497) 


(498) 


(499) 
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tuhi, au han tatti e, koi tuhiyé lkauken 4 tkuerri, 
au koi Iné fhumm hk; hé ti hin é, kth me tmhi 
au Ikuern; ( ) au Hlkoin yah tatti, IIkdin Mné humm 
hi; hé ti hin é, kéth ié thi, i; hah me dirru Ui, 
han Iné ddurru !kuiten; han Iné ilya, hah iné lan di 
|kaulkarro ko, ha-g +tirru ; han I xa, han |kauwih, han 
Iné Ilya, haf me [kauwih, au han tatti @, ha \ku 
Ikviken dau-dau. Hé ti hin @, hah Iné di Ikaulkarréd 
kan ; au han tatti 6, han ya, () hah idé phd ikda ; 
han Iné Itkhom tkwi; au han tatti ¢, hah Iné e Ikau- 
[kArrd 4 Hira; hé ti hin , hah mé& ikwiyd; hah me 
ttai ssa, au han Ikat-wi. Han Iné thi la au liga, han 
tatti, ha € fkaulkdrro 4 ttai au liga, au han tatti, 
Iktiken tkii €; hé ti hin é, han tkt ttaz au liga. 

lkéi yah 4, kau kX ki +fiyk, kth yan 4, [ke 
ttai au tiken +ka, (kat ( ) #ka; tkéten Ini ©hoken, 
hin tWkoen tké kuiten; hin ilvkoen eh, © hi hi hi; 
hin Ilyamki WWkoen wha, hin Ilyamki tuhatten whai, 
au IIkuonna ; hin livamki luhatten ttoi, au hin tatti 
kota +fiya; hin llyam luhatten ttoi, au IIkuonna ; hin 
lyai whai au Iikuonnd, au hin tatti, koin +fya, hin 
ind Wkoen whai; hif tfarh jyuorri [khwai; hin tar 
( ) lyuorri Lyau, au hin tatti ti tt ku +fiya; hin 
Ilyam yanntigt hi tkagen, au hin tatti é, likoin +y1ya, 


ikaun Ilyam +#yiya, ikoih yah +yiya Ikharra. Hin 
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desists, while he feels that the Sun has left for the 
children the backbone, while the Sun assents to him; 
therefore, the Sun leaves the backbone; ( ) while the (496) 
Sun feels that the Sun assents to him; therefore, the 
Sun desists on account of it; he (the moon) painfully 
goes away, he painfully returns home; he again, he 
goes to become another moon, which is whole; he 
again, he lives; he again, he lives, while he feels that 
he had seemed to die. Therefore, he becomes a new 
moon; while he feels that he has again ( ) put on (497) 
a stomach ; he becomes large; while he feels that he 
is a moon which is whole; therefore, he is large; he 
comes, while he is alive. He goes along at night, 
he feels that he is the moon which goes by night, 
while he feels that he is a shoe *; therefore, he walks 
in the night. 

The Sun is here, all the earth 1s bright; the Sun is 
here, the people walk while the place is light, the 
earth ( ) is light; the people perceive the bushes, (498) 
they see the other people; they see the meat, which 
they are eating; they also see the springbok, they 
also head the springbok, in summer; they also head 
the ostrich, while they feel that the Sun shines; they 
also head the ostrich in summer; they are shooting 
the springbok in summer, while they feel that the 
Sun shines, they see the springbok; they also steal 
up to the gemsbok; they also ( ) steal up to the (499) 
kudu, while they feel that the whole place is bright; 
they also visit each other, while they feel that the 
Sun shines, the earth also is bright, the Sun shines 
upon the path. They also travel in summer; they 


* The Mantis formerly, when inconvenienced by darkness, took 
off one of his shoes and threw it into the sky, ordering it to become 
the Moon. 
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varh [kwd au likuoina; hih Iii au tikuowna, hin 
lhunn, au Iikuonna ; hin ini whai, au IIkuonna; hin 
Iné Iuhdtten whai; hih m& lg4 tin; hin tatti 6, hi 
likoita likviiten; hih Ilyérriya Ikuiten ka kau, hin 
Iné ttén, au whaiten ttal ssa. 


FURTHER REMARKS. 


The second version of the preceding myth, which 
is unfortunately too long to be conveniently included 
in the present volume, contains a few interesting 
notes, furnished by the narrator, Ilkdbbo (‘‘ Dream ’’), 
which are given below. Ilkabd0 further explained 
that the Sun was a man; but, not one of the early 
race of people who preceded the Flat Bushmen in 
their country. He only gave forth brightness for 
a space around his own dwelling. Before the children 
threw him up, he had not been in the sky, but, had 
lived at his own house, on earth. As his shining had 


NOTES FROM THE SECOND VERSION OF 
THE PRECEDING STORY. 


re 
4 


(3150’) lywé-Ina-ssho Ike Iki é, ssin mmaii, hin ime {k’au. 
Hé ti hin é, hi ta tkauken Ikt @ mé tabba Iikoin. 
Hé ti hih @, tké @ ind ind, Wi-hi t& 1468, hin & me 
+kakken ti 6, Ikauken 6 ttabba ki Ilkaita tkoin, au 
hin tatti é, hi 7diiken-geii & IWkabbéya, ti 6, hi ssé 
hherriuiki Iikaita hi tikoin ; ikon ssé tkarraka hi NRT 
hi ssé ttai Wkoih ti tkArrakenlkarraken, hi ss8 dddi-g 
Ind tkarra-Ikarra ssi. 
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are shooting in summer; they ,hunt m summer; 
they espy the springbok in summer; they go round 
to head the springbok; they lie down; they feel that 
they lie in a little house of bushes; they scratch up 
the earth in the little house of bushes, they lie down, 
while the springbok come. 


been confined to a certain space at, and round his own 
dwelling, the rest of the country seemed as if the sky 
were very cloudy; as it looks now, when the Sun 
is behind thick clouds. The sky was black (dark ?). 
The shining came from one of the Sun’s armpits, 
as he lay with one arm lifted up. When he put down 
his arm, darkness fell everywhere; when he lifted it 
up again, 1t was as if day came. In the day, the 
Sun’s light used to be white; but, at night, it was 
red, like a fire. When the Sun was thrown up into 
the sky it became round, and never was a man 
afterwards. 


TRANSLATION OF NOTES. 


The First Bushmen * were those who first inhabited (3150’) 
the earth. Therefore, their children were those who 
worked with the Sun. Therefore, the people who 
[later] inhabited their country, are those who say 
that the children worked, making the Sun to ascend, 
while they felt that their mothers had agreed 
together that they should throw up, for them, the 
Sun; that the Sun might warm the earth for them; 
that they might feel the Sun’s warmth, that they 
might be able to sit in the Sun. 


* The men of the early race. 


(3151’) 


(3155’) 


(5159) 
(5160) 


(5161) 


(5162) 
(5163) 


(5164) 


(5165) 
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lywé-Ind-sshd {ke € lNgwiyd, Sswdé-ki-Ikéten Iné 
Ineilnal hi tX IHU. Heé ti hin €, Sswa-ki-1ké me 
vaya hi ta ltkauken, au |Iyweé-Ina-ssho {ke ta 
k6kommi. 

Wkoth yh ssi & tkui, hth #kAkken ; hi th kugen 
+kakken, hin {kukko tkaulkarrd. Hé ti hin 6@, hi 
ssi IIna IA; auhin tattY @ hi #kdkken. Hin 
yauki Iné +kakken, au hi Iné IIna lgwayu. 


IT.—22., 
Li 


THE ORIGIN OF DEATH; PRECEDED BY 
A PRAYER ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG 
MOON. 

(Dictated, in 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by Dtatkwain.) 

I kk Inau, (kitkaviru ikaityi fkou ttii-ssa, {ten 
nau, 6 !kukko Wkéy® hi tkatkatiru, iten Iné tkwé Na, 
ti é, (_) Ikukko Ivkeya hi !katkatiru, i, hé, i iné Iman, 
{ten ki i tkweé Wé, iten mé Ini Ikalkauiru, hé, i-g Iné 
nau, 5 { kX ii ha %, ften me ( ) Iku haa i 
tsiyaiten, 6 1 Wkalvka, iten Iné kkiii: “ kabbi-a 
Iké!* thi nh Yu, ke A! A sst akké X fu tke &! 
( )Assé Ikan fu iké &! HE yauki tta thanniiwi. 
A ssé 4kké 4 Yu, 6, a ka& Iman, a Ikukd, % ikti fa, 3 
Ikou ttt ssé; ( ) 5 i Yauki ssin Ini a, 4 kt Ifa a, 
ttéh ss8; hh sst Ufa, Wkellké 4-4, Ta, fkei tke, & 
Ikwaiten ddéi Iki hi, ké 4, ( ) ha, a k& iki ya & 
Ikou ttin ss®, 5 1 Yauki ssih Ini ad; 5 mati dddd #kakky 
hi a, ti @, 4 ssin kwan kt Ikwei tkwétkwé. ( ) Aken 


* The meaning of !4dbd4-d is not yet clear. 
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When the first Bushmen had passed away, the (3151’) 
Flat Bushmen inhabited their ground. Therefore, 
the Flat Bushmen taught their children about the 
stories of the First Bushmen. 
The Sun had been a man, he talked; they all (3155’) 
talked, also the other one, the Moon. Therefore, 
they used to live upon the earth; while they felt that 
they spoke. They do not talk, now that they live 
in the sky. 


IL.—22. 
ZL. 
THE ORIGIN OF DEATH; PRECEDED BY 
A PRAYER ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG 
MOON. 


We, when the Moon has newly returned alive, (5159) 
when another person has shown us the Moon, we look 
towards the place at which ( ) the other has shown (5160) 
us the Moon, and, when we look thither, we perceive 
the Moon, and when we perceive it, we ( ) shut our (5161) 
eyes with our hands, we exclaim: “ |I4dabbi-d yonder! 

Take my face yonder! Thou shalt give me thy face 
yonder! ( ) Thou shalt take my face yonder! That (9162) 
which does not feel pleasant. Thou shalt give me 
thy face,—(with) which thou, when thou hast died, 
thou dost again, living return, ( ) when we did not (5163) 
perceive thee, thou dost again lying down come,—that 
I may also resemble thee. for, the joy yonder, 
thou dost always possess it yonder, ( ) that 1s, (5164) 
that thou art wont again to return alive, when | 
we did not perceive thee; while the hare told thee 
about it, that thou shouldst do thus. ( ) Thou (5165) 


(5166) 


(5167) 


(5168) 
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kuin 0 +kakki, ti é, ssf ssé kwith, livam Iya ssi |k’au 
|kum ssé, 6 ssi Ikuka.”’ | 

nati lkudth ddgat a, tkwéi ( ) kk’. HA kit-kki, 
ha Ivke, ha Yauki ka ha ssé +gou, ta, ha- yi Yauki 
kX bX ssé llya hi |kaa ikum ssé; ta, ( ) hx pou 
likdaken tkiken. He tiken @, hi ss& wa ilwei, 6 
hi poi. 

[kalkauruken kua-kuiten Ikeyi Inau a, ( ) nat Za 
ttt Ywa; ta, ha oi yauki ikéiiken tkiken. Ta, hi 
$6i Iki ki, hi, ss ya hk (koa fkum ssé. |naixh nz 


(51683) ki-kuiten Ivke, ( ) ha Yauki ka ha ssé #gou; ta, ha 


(5169) 
(5170) 


(5171) 


(5172) 


(5178) 


(5172) 
(5173) 


Iktt +8i-n na, ti e, ha oii Yauki ki hi ssé Ilya hx tkou 
Ikum sst. Ta, hi tikdiken Ikiken. 

() He tkitkatiru Wkwait, i; ti 6, mati kwith tkwéi 
kkui, 5 hah Yau fhumm hi. Hé hk lgwa Iki ati 
tt, 1; ( ) hé hd mau, hh lgwa mat ttt, hin kkii: 
“tkui #, hd tt € 4, hi tt. kké ssih wkoaken tkwei 
i, 6 ha kki-ssa % mat; hin ka hd ssih ci ) likéiiken 
Ikammaihya ttwi, 6 hx ttti; ha ssé kwh tkti ssuken 
u, ha ssé kwith kit Ikéwikeow-s Kkhé ld. Ikuintkuin 
ssé kwah Iki likhauki ; hé ssé ( ) kwih lnau, hé (ki-a 
bX, h& ssé kwih iki {kann ttyéttyéth,* hk ss tkti 
likdiiken Ikuken. 

“HS @ I’, hé ssé kwah Ikti ikdiken ( ) Ikiken 
tial, 6 he kuka.t Ta, ha Yauki ka hi, humm n,o- oi 
keyt hi a, ti é, ha Yauki ss® Ywa, 6 hx Yo’; ta, 


bo Or; tssl, ttxué-tty néten ha. 

+ 1k’ ssé kwin |Inau, hé |kika, hé ssé |[k6aken |kiken ttai; 0 
hé yauki |lya, hé tkot tkum ssé. Ta, Indi Ilkuan 4, Ikwéi kki, 
ha +kakken; ha lwké, ti é, ha yon yauki k& ha ssé Ilya had !kot 


fkum ssé. 
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didst formerly say, that we should also again return 
alive, when we died.” 

The hare was the one who thus ( )did. He spoke, (5166) 
he said, that he would not be silent, for, his mother 
would not again living return; for( ) his mother was (5167) 
altogether dead. ‘Therefore, he would cry greatly for 
his mother. 

The Moon replying, said to the hare about it ( ) (5168) 
that the hare should leave off crying; for, his mother 
was not altogether dead. For, his mother meant that. 
she would again living return. The hare replying, 
said ( ) that he was not willing to be silent; for, he (651683) 
knew that his mother would not again return alive. 
For, she was altogether dead. 

( ) And the Moon became angry about it, that the (5169) 
hare * spoke thus, while he did not assent to him 
(the Moon). And he hit with his fist, cleaving the 
hare’s mouth; ( ) and while he hit the hare’s mouth (5170) 
with his fist, he exclaimed: ‘‘ This person, his mouth 
which is here, his mouth shall altogether be like this, 
even when he is a hare;t he shall ( ) always bear (8171) 
a scar on his mouth; he shall spring away, he shall 
doubling (?) come back. The dogs shall chase him ; 
they shall, ( ) when they have caught him, they shall ( 5172) 
erasping “ae him to pieces,t he shall slkanceasieer die. 

‘‘ And they who are men, they shall altogether ( ) (5173) 
dying go away, when Thay die.§ For, he was not 


* It was a young male hare, the narrator explained. ( 5169° 
| The hare had also been a person; but, the Moon cursed him, (5170) 
pucting that he should altogether become a hare. 
t Or, bite, tearing him to pieces. 5172’) 
g The people shall, when they die, they shall altogether dying g ( 5173? ) 
go away; while they do not again living return. For the hare 
was the one who thus spoke; he said that his mother would not 
again living return. 


(5174) 


(5175) 


(5176) 


(5177) 


(5178) 


(5179) 


(5180) 


(9181) 
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hi You ka hX ss® ( ) ya he faa; hah mv +kdkka 
ké, ti @, hk You Yanki ka hd sst ya hd fk’att fkuth 
sst. Hé tiken @, hX ka ha& gst tkéiiken ddi mat. 
Hé @, ( ) 1’, h& sst kwith Iki tikdiiken tkiken. A, 
ha Whudh a, #kakki, ti € bX YOu Yauki ké hi sot pa 
he {k’ati kumi sst. N tkuan ( ) #kékka bi 4, ti €, 
h& kfS ss& iam ikéllké n-n; ti @, kX ddf h®; hé-g 
h kX nau, 5 ka tkikd, A ya n ik’aa tkum sst. Hah 
Int () dnwai a, 0 kh kath $kakky be a.” 

Hé tiken @, mama- gou tkikka ke, ti ©, nati ha oa 
© ikuf; ti €, hd tkwéi koi, i, hin é, ( ) tkalkauru 
lwkauwi hi, i, ha ss® itkédiken ddi mati. Maéma- 
gotiken kin Iwkéyi k&, ti @, mitt iki kui t% 4, 6 ha 
llkatten-ttii ; hé tiken @, ssi kX ( ) Inau, ssi kha Indi, 
6 ssi ka ssl ssé ha Mat, ssiten ka, (ki hin Ikwaii Ike, 
6 kul ta a, ssi Ixugen, xu ttt: hi; 6 ssiten tta tks, ti 
@,( ) ha d, mau, ha ki & Yaukie. Ta, iwke a, ha 
Oa & Ikui a, hé kX A 

He tiken @, mama- ‘eet Yauki ka ssi hi, ha 4-Opua ; 
O hin tta ( ) kk ti 6, @ a, mat tkti 6 & tkui a, ha kX 
a ktié. Mdma- gotiken kih IWkéyX ssi 4, ssi-g Ind 


* The meaning of Il£d¢¢en-7ti is not yet clear; and the endeavours 
to obtain a hare, so that it might be exactly ascertained from the 
Bushmen which piece of meat was meant, were unsuccessful. The ¢¢i 
at the end of the word shows that some sort of hollow of the human 
body is indicated. 

Since these sheets were sent to press, Dr. J. N. W. Loubser, to 
whom I had applied for information regarding this particular piece 
of meat, was so good as to send me the following lines, accompanied 
by a diagram, which unfortunately it was already too late for me to 
include in the illustrations for the volume :— 

‘‘ As regards the ‘ biltong flesh’, Dhave often watched my mother 
cutting biltong, and know that each leg of beef contains really only 
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willing to agree with me, when I told him about it, 
that he should not cry for his mother; for, his mother 
would ( ) again live; he said to me, that, his mother (5174) 
would not again living return. Therefore, he shall 
altogether become a hare. And (_) the people, they (5175) 
shall altogether die. For, he was the one who said 
that his mother would not again living return. I( ) (5176) 
said to him about it, that they (the people) should 
also be like me; that which I do; that I, when I am 
dead, I again living return. He( ) contradicted me, (5177) 
when I had told him about it.” 
Therefore, our mothers said to me, that the hare 
was formerly a man; when he had acted in this 
manner, then it was that ( ) the Moon cursed him, (5178) 
that he should altogether become a hare. Our 
mothers told me, that, the hare has human flesh at 
his Ilkdtten-ttu*; therefore, we, ( ) when we have (5179) 
killed a hare, when we intend to eat the hare, we 
take out the ‘‘ biltong flesh” ¢ yonder, which is human 
flesh, we leave it; while we feel that ( ) he who is (5180) 
the hare, his flesh it is not. For, flesh (belonging to) 
the time when he formerly was a man, it 1s. 
Therefore, our mothers were not willing for us to 
eat that small piece of meat; while they felt ( ) that (5181) 
it is this piece of meat with which the hare was 
formerly a man. Our mothers said to us about it, 
did we not feel that our stomachs were uneasy if we 


one real biltong, z.¢. the piece of flesh need not be cut into the 
usual oblong shape, but has this a priorz. In other words, it is 
a muscle of this form. From my anatomical knowledge I can only 
find it to correspond to the musculus biceps femoris of the man. It 
will therefore be a muscle sitting rather high up the thigh (B of 
Figure).”’ 

+ The narrator explained wait to be “ biltong flesh” (7.¢., lean 
meat that can be cut into strips and sun-dried, making ‘ biltong’’). 


(5182) 
(5183) 
(5184) 


(5185) 


(5186) 
(5187) 
(5188) 
(5189) 
(5190) 


(5191) 


(5192) 
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Yau ttd, ti é, ssi kA kkauruken, 6 ssi ha ( ) ha 
A-Opua, 5 ssiten tta kX ti é, [kui t} & Iki 6; hé 
Yauki nati kt &; th a & Inaunkko Ink nati, h& 6; 5 
hin tta wky ti €, ink of i & kui. ( ) Hé tiken é, hi 
maunkko ini Init, 1; 6 Mati kX ddi-dditen Itkuan 
@, Ikikairu Wkauwi ii; { sst kwih ikti tkééken 
Ikiken. Ta, i ssi sst ( ) kwih Inau, 1 Ikaka, iten 
ssih sst kwih iva Y fk’aa kum ssé; Imdih likuan 
ddga a, Yauki thum-ma |kalkatiru, 6 [kitkatiruken 
ka hit +kakka ( ) hd 4; hin nd tnwai [kitkatiru 

He tiken e, [kalkauru Iné ku-kkui, bain iwke: “ U 
é ik’, 1 kOS sok kwh tau, O tkika, i kwih kit ( ) 
likéaken Ikiken tehti-ru_ ssi. Ta, 9a kun ssin 
#tkakken, ti e, t kwith (kt lInau, tt Ikuka, t kwan 
kit ya tl kkoiih thin, w Yauki likéiken (_) tkuken. 


Ta, h ka nau, 6 ka tkuka, "a iva i Iau tkum Sse. 


Ic 


N Wudn ssi ka, Wé 1k’, i ssih Ieyam Wkéllkéyx n-i ; 3 
ddi tiken kX ddi hé; ( ) hé-g h Yauki th thkéiiken 
Iktiken ttal. U é Ik’éten, kun é, dda hx ddi; he 
tiken é, n Wu ssih #i, ti 6, & hit kei. niiiir kt 
lInau, 6 kan kan ( ) #kékka hi a, mol kin lIkuan tta 
Ike ti 6, A kuan $OA-nd, ti é, Mati Yo Yauki ikddken 
Ikiken, ta, hi tkti ©puoii,—Inkith né 4, tkakka ké, 
tie, “ha () oii Yauki Opuoim; ta ha Lou lIkotiken 
Ikiken. He tiken lkuxis é, h IVkwain, i; 6 kan (kit 
ssi kX, Inkti Iki kkii: ‘I, mama kan kuin Ikti ( ) 
©puoin.’ ”’ 

Ta, hé ti, hé e, ha Iné IWkwain nat, 1; ti é, nat 


Se 


kwan kit tkwéi kkui, 6 math Yau lek: ‘‘i, mama 
kh Wkuda tk Opuoin tta; han ka hi ssé ( ) Ikaityi 
kkéan hin.” O Indit wa o8 lhumma [kalkauru, hin 
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ate ( ) that little piece of meat, while we felt that it (5182) 
was human flesh; it is not hare’s flesh; for, flesh 
which is still in the hare it is; while it feels that the 

hare was formerly a man. ( ) Therefore, it is stil] (5183) 
in the hare; while the hare’s doings are those on 
account of which the Moon cursed us; that we should 
altogether die. For, we should, ( ) when we died, (5184) 
we should have again living returned; the hare was 

the one who did not assent to the Moon, when the 

Moon was willing to talk to ( ) him about it; he (5185) 
contradicted the Moon. 

Therefore, the Moon spoke, he said: *‘ Ye who are 
people, ye shall, when ye die, ( ) altogether dying (5186) 
vanish away. For, I said, that, ye should, when ye 
died, ye should again arise, ye should not altogether 
( ) die. For, I, when I am dead, I again living (5187) 
return. J had intended, that, ye who are men, ye 
should also resemble me (and) do the things that I do; 

( ) that I do not altogether dying go away. Ye, who (5188) 
are men, are those who did this deed; therefore, 

{ had thought that I (would) give you joy. The 

hare, when I intended ( ) to tell him about it,— while (5189) 
I felt that I knew that the hare’s mother had not 

really died, for, she slept,—the hare was the one who 

said to me, that his ( ) mother did not sleep; for, his (5190) 
mother had altogether died. These were the things 

that [ became angry about; while I had thought 

that the hare would say: ‘Yes; my mother is ( )(5191) 
asleep.’ ”’ 

For, on account of these things, he (the Moon) 
became angry with the hare; that the hare should 
have spoken in this manner, while the hare did 
not say: ‘‘ Yes, my mother lies sleeping; she will 
( ) presently arise.” If the hare had assented to the (5192) 


(5193) 


(5194) 


(5195) 


(5196) 
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é, 1 € 1k’, i ssi ssi kwih kit Wkétkéys kitkatru ; 
ta, [kilkaviru Ikuah ha oii ( ) ikwéi-ddi, t¥ é, i Yauki 
sst kwith Ikdiiken tkiken. Imiti ky ddi-dditen kun 
é, [kitkatiru mé lwkau 3, i; hé f th mé itkdiken 
Ikiiken, i; 6 ( ) kkumm 4, Inti lhkndh a, #kakkh ha. 
Ha kumm, han ikuan a, i ka itkdiken |Ikuken ttai 
a; 0 Imati ki ddi-ddi; hé ha tkuxnh a, Yauki ( ) 
thumma [kalkauru; 6 |kalkatruken ka ha +kakka ha 
a; hin née +nwal katkatru, 6 [kalkatiruken ka ha 
IWkéyh hi a. ° | 

Ikitkatiru Iné ( ) kti-kuiten Ivké, ha ka he ssin 
luhiluhi-ttih +ka; [kdé-ttati wi ssin @, tssi-i ha, 3 


ti é, ha tten-ttéh hé; ha Yauki ssin llannilann ssin 


(51963) Ohdken; ta, hx ( ) kwah iki Iwhi-ta #ka; 5 ha 


(5197) 


(5198) 


Yauki ti Ohéd. He kwih tktt lubituh{-ttth +ka. 
Hé tiken @, mati kA Inau, ha sstiken di, ha ttayko 
Iniinabbi-ten ; 5 ha ( ) Inalnabbi-ten tta-ttatten 
ikéé-ttau, 5 bX ma, & |k6é-ttau Whihy’ hé; o ban 
tta ka ti e, ikoé-ttau Iné hin tkawa-% a Ina. Heé 
tiken @, hi ( ) Imdlmabbiten, Ikoé-ttau kkuiten ssé 
tta-ttat-ta ha a. 
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Moon, then, we who are people, we should have 
resembled the Moon; for, the Moon had formerly (_ ) (5193) 
said, that we should not altogether die. The hare’s 
doings were those on account of which the Moon 
cursed us, and we die altogether; on account of ( ) (5194) 
the story which the hare was the one who told 
him.- That story is the one on account of which we 
altogether die (and) go away; on account of the 
hare’s doings; when he was the one who did not 
( ) assent to the Moon; when the Moon intended (9195) 
to tell him about it; he contradicted the Moon, when 
the Moon intended to tell him about it. — 

The Moon ( ) spoke, saying that he (the hare) (5196) 
should lie upon a bare place; vermin should be those 
who were biting him, at the place where he was 
lying; he should not inhabit the bushes; for, he 
( ) should lie upon a bare place; while he did not (51964) 
lie under a tree. He should be lying upon a bare 
place. Therefore, the hare is used, when he springs 
up, he goes along shaking his head; while he ( ) (5197) 
shakes out, making to fall the vermin from his head, 
in which the vermin had been hanging; while he 
feels that the vermin hung abundantly in his head. 
Therefore, he ( ) shakes his head, so that the other (5198) 
vermin may fall out for him. 


(This, among the different versions of the Moon and 
Hare story called ‘“‘The Origin of Death ”’, has been 
selected on account of the prayer to the young Moon 
with which it begins.) 
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IJ.—24. 
Le 


THE MOON IS NOT TO BE LOOKED AT 
WHEN GAME HAS BEEN SHOT. 
(Dictated, in 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by Dialkwain, who 
heard wt from his mother, +kammé-an.) 

(5643)  Ssiten Yauki sse IVkoen Ikalkauru, 6 ssi lya Opual; 
ta, ssi Ikti IWkoen, 1k’ {hdé& ssi Ina; 6 ssiten Yauki 

(5644) ikwélkwé 1a llkhd, 5( ) Igwdzu; 6 ssiten Ihummi 
kitkauru kX +71. Hin é, ssi thummi hé. Ta, 
mama-ggt Iki +kékka ssi a, ti & (kilkauru Yauki 
é Weih kui, 5 1 lWkoen ha. 

(5645) Ta, hd tmau, ( ) i iWWkoen ha, 6 i Iya Opuai, 
likhéten-IIkhétah ssan hi ©puai, 6 Opuai ya Ikuken 
ta, 6 i IWkoen !kailkauru. ©puaiten Iau, ha ya 

(5646) ikika, [kitkauru ( ) likhu kan e€ Iki tk’aui Opual. 
TX, mama-get Iki #kakka ssi a, ti @, Jkalkauru 
likhvigen Iké, ssf ki IIvkoen hé, he tko ss’o Oho, hé 

(5647) ty khd ( ) Ikhou ki. Hin @, Ikati-ssin Opual ; 
©puaiten kkotin thin, 6 he lkati-ssinya Opuai. Hin 
Ind Iki ssérriten-ssérriten Igaudken €, i Iya Opuai, 1; 

(5648) ( ) hé Opuai Iku-g Iné kkéiin thin, hin tkii-g mé ttai, 
5 hin Yauki né ddi lgaudken; 6 han ki ltkuan ssin 
Yywin, hX ssé Ikuken. [kalkauru likhu kan tka é, tki 

(5649) ( ) ttwaita. Hé, ha Iku-g Iné |k’auwi, i. 

Hé tiken &, mdma-ggti Yauki ki ssi |gdi-i, ssi Za 
ssé II¥koen, tchueh 6, Ina Igwayi; o mama-getiken 

(5650) kan IWkeya ssi De, (Cj iil é, {kalkauru lInau, ssi 
lwkoenyi hi, Opuai a, ssi Iya ha, han ilyam ttai 
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I].—24. 


L. 
THE MOON IS NOT TO BE LOOKED AT 
WHEN GAME HAS BEEN SHOT. 


We may not look at the Moon, when we have (5643) 
shot game; for, we look, lowering our head, while 
we do not look up, towards ( ) the sky; while we (5644) 
are afraid of the Moon’s shining. It is that which 
we fear. For, our mothers used to tell us about it, 
that the Moon is not a good person, if we look at him. 
For, if ( ) we look at him, when we have shot (5645) 
game, the beasts of prey will eat the game, when 
the game lies dying, if we look at the Moon. When 
the game does not die, the Moon’s ( ) water is that (5646) 
which causes the game to live. For, our mothers 
used to tell us about it, that, the Moon’s water 
yonder, (that) we see, which is on a bush, it resembles 
( ) liquid honey. It is that which falls upon the (5647) 
game; the game arises, when if has fallen upon the 
game. It makes cool the poison with which we shot 
the game; ( ) and the game arises, it goes on, while (5648) 
it does not show signs of poison*; even if it had 
appeared as if it would die. The Moon’s water is 
that which( )cures it. And it lives, on account of it, (5649) 
Therefore, our mothers did not wish us to be 
looking about, we should not look at the things which 
are in the sky; while our mothers used to tell us 
about it, ( ) that the Moon, if we had looked at him, (5650) 
the game which we had shot, would also go along like 
the Moon. Our mothers said to us about it, did we 


* Literally, ‘‘ make,’’ or ‘‘ become poison.”’ 


(5651) 


(5652) 
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kui Ywan (kitkauru. Madma-getiken Wkéya ssi A, ti 
é, ssi-g Ind Yau Wkoen, Ikitkauru kx ttai? ( ) ha 
Yauki Ikélkem Na, ti Cpwuirru-é, ta, lgaué ti Iki 
Ikhwai, 6 ha ttauko ttal. ©puaiten ssin Ilyam i ya, 
5 ssi IMkoenya !kalkauru. Iganéten Iki ( ) ssé 
Ikhwai, 6 ©puai ya ttauko ttai; 6 ha Ilkéllke 
[kalkauru, a ssi ssih IWkoenya ha. Heé tiken 6, ssi 
lhurmnmi ha, ssi l¥koen !kalkauru; 5 ssiten tta Ika 


(5653) ti é, ( ) mama-geu Iki Wkeyh ssi a, ti €, Opuai ki ha 


(5654) 


sso Iné Iki Ikum Wl ssi, 5 ti é, tkhwa Yauki Ima hé. 
Ssi k66 Iné Ila Ikiken, 6 Ilk’oih, 6 ha ddvii-dduti-ssé (_ ) 
Iki Ikum la ssi, 6 ti é, ikhwa Yauki Ima hé. 
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not see the Moon’s manner of going? ( ) he was not (5651) 
in the habit of going to a place near at hand, for, 

the day was used to break, while he was still going 

along. The game would also do the same, if we had 
looked at the Moon. The day ( ) would break, while (5662) 
the game was still going along; while it resembled 

the Moon, at which we had looked. Therefore, we 
feared to look at the Moon; while we felt that ( ) (5653) 
our mothers used to tell us about it, that the game 

would desire to take us away to a place where no 

water was. We could(?) go to die of thirst, while it, 
leading us astray, ( ) took us away to a place where (5654) 
no water was. 








Ikweiten ta ||kén. 


o 








Ill. Stars. 





(2505) 


(2506) 


(2507) 


(2508) 


(2509) 
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TiI.— 23. 
THE GIRL OF THE EARLY RACE, WHO 
MADE STARS.* 

N you  +kakky ke, ti 3, tkutl kkédh thin; hin 
Iki léyX ht IWkelwkx au Iki; hin tkau ki tkaiten 
Ikui au lewayt. Han #kakki kui: “(kui é 4, hi 
kkwiit ssé kdii-ken ddi 1ko. ( ) Hi ssih kkwih ine 
Ikuiten la tta Igwayt, Ikualkuatten ssé Ikhé Iuhi 
ttih Iko, au Ikowaken Iné € Ik6, au hi ssin € [kui.” 
Hin likdéaiken ddi Iko. !ko ssih Iné Inwarriten hi tkua- 
ikuatten ; au Ikogen ( ) tatti é, Iko tteh IInwarriten ; 
au Ikualkuatten Igwéé-ten lla; he ti hin e, ko tten-x 
lla hi tkualkuatten. l|kogen IInau ti é, Iké kkan Ikhe 
Iau, i; Ikogen likuan IInwarriten ( ) ltha, au Ikogen 
kX, [ko ssé IIkhau Ikhétkhé, au I[kégen tatti é, Ikua- 
Ikudtten Iné kkih Iyuonni; au Ikualkudttaken tatti, 
Ikéii & lyudrniyd ; hith me () luhi ssih hX-bx kx 
Iyarra 5 Ikualkuattaken Iné Iyudnni; au hin Iné 
+kamm& Igavié; hi sst-g Iné ttén akken, au Iké wi-g 
Iné tten akken. Ikualkudtten ssé-g Iné Ilyam Ikhé 


* This story was related to ||tabbo by his mother, I kwt-cir. 
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IIT, —23. 


Be 


THE GIRL OF THE EARLY RACE, WHO 
MADE STARS.* 


My mother was the one who told me that the girl (2505) 
arose; she put her hands into the wood ashes; she 
threw up the wood ashes into the sky. She said to 
the wood ashes: ‘‘ [he wood ashes which are here, 
they must altogether become the Milky Way. ( ) They (2506) 
must white lie along in the sky, that the stars may 
stand outside of the Milky Way, while the Milky Way 
is the Milky Way, while it used to be wood ashes.” 
They (the ashes) altogether become the Milky Way. 
The Milky Way must go round with the stars; 
while the Milky Way ( ) feels that, the Milky Way (2507) 
hes going round; while the stars sail along; there- 
fore, the Milky Way, lying, goes along with the Stars. 
The Milky Way, when the Milky Way stands upon 
the earth, the Milky Way turns ( ) across in front, (2508) 
while the Milky Way means to wait(?), while the 
Milky Way feels that the Stars are turning back; 
while the Stars feel that the Sun is the one wh 
has turned back; he( )is upon his path; the Stars (2509) 
turn back ; =the they go to fetch the daybreak ; 
that they may lie nicely, while the Milky Way lies 
nicely. The Stars shall also stand nicely around. 


* This girl is said to have been one of the people of the early (2505") 
race (lxwé-Ind-sshé-1h’2) and the ‘first’ girl; and to have acted 
ill. She was finally shot by her husband. These Ixwé-Ind- _ 
sshé-lh’@ are said to have been stupid, and not to have understood 
things well. 
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(2510) ttii dkken. ( ) Hi sst-g mé lgweé-ten luhi ssin hi 


nwa, hé, hi Ikwaiten Igwétenleweten Ikéi hi. Au 
hin tatti, hi tku € tkuglkuatten, @ ko. 


Ikogen Iné tten-ssa, 1k6 Ikhwaiten, hé |kuila kaa 


go?) ki kait& (kui, i, ( ) hX ssd-g n& kd dkken; hy ssin 


(2512) 


(2513) 


(2514) 


(2515) 


(2516) 


Iné ttenyad Ila, an hi tatti @, ha tkii Iuhitta lewayitt. 
Ha ssin Iné ttéen, Inwarrita lla, au han tatti é¢, Ikua- 
Ikuatten Ilyam Imwarri-ten. Hin Imwarri-ten Iuhi 
hhot ( ) lgwayt. Igwayuken Ikti tta; ikualkuatta- 
ken (ki é, ttai la; au hin tatti é, hi lewéten. Hi 
ssih 1élé; hi ssih ya, hi Ihinthin ssa; hi ssin loweten- 
lgweten kei hi wd. Hin khan Ikui-ten, au ( ) 
Wkdin thin ssi. Wkéih yin 12, hin {khé 48 ttt; au 
hin tatti é, hi ssin Inwarri-ten Ikunsshd lkdin. 
ligagen Iné thih ssi; hin mv tkhau (ki; au hin 
ssin |hamm (kui-taé. Hin Iné tatti, ( ) hi mé Ikhe 
tka ttin; hi ssé-g Iné Igweten; au hin tatti, llga-g 
Inéé. Hin @, tké inv tkageni; au hin tatti é, tk’au 
Ind +katkdkx. Au hin tatti, Ikualkudtten ttamOpud 
#yiya. Ilgagen Ina ( ) I’au. tkdgen ttamOpua 
\koéys%; at hin tatti @, {kui tkuan & Hé ti hin &, 
hi ttarhOpud |koéyi, i. A hin tatti é, tkufld & 
#kakki, [ko ssin kkwon Ikdéya [ké a, [ké ssé Ikagen 
Ikui-ten, ( )au llga ttss’umma. TA, k’au YaukY ssi 
Ikdéyx, aa tko Yauki ind. Hin két tkualkuéatten. 
Ikufldken #, ti €, hX ssth wkhaa ki Wkaiten thuii 
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( ) They shall sail along upon their footprints, which (2510) 
they, always sailing along, are following. While they 
feel that, they are the Stars which descend. 
The Milky Way lying comes to its place, to which the 
girl threw up the wood ashes, ( ) that it may descend (2511) 
nicely; it had lying gone along, while it felt that 
it lay upon the sky. It had lying gone round, while 
it felt that the Stars also turned round. They turning 
round passed over ( ) the sky. The sky lies (still); (2512) 
the Stars are those which go along; while they feel 
that they sail. They had been setting; they had, 
again, been coming out; they had, sailing along, been 
following their footprints. They become white, when 
( ) the Sun comes out. The Sun sets, they stand (2513) 
around above; while they feel that they did turning 
follow the Sun. 
The darkness comes out; they (the Stars) wax red, 
while they had at first been white. They feel that 
( ) they stand brightly around; that they may sail (2514) 
along; while they feel that it 1s night. Then, the 
people go by night; while they feel that the ground 
is made light. While they feel that the Stars shine 
a little. Darkness is upon ( ) the ground. The (2515) 
Milky Way gently glows; while it feels that it is 
wood ashes. Therefore, it gently glows. While it 
feels that the girl was the one who said that the 
Milky Way should give a little hght for the people, 
that they might return home by night, ( ) in the (2516) 
middle of the night. For, the earth would not have 
been a little light, had not the Milky Way been there. 
It and the Stars. 
The girl thought that she would throw up (into the 
air) roots of the Ifuen, in order that the !Ihuin roots 


(2517) 


(2518) 


(2519) 


(2520) 
(2521) 


(2522) 


(2517’) 
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Si- 8h, thuih Sn-8h gst ddi Ikualkuatten; ( ) hé ti 
hin e, Ikualkuatten Ikiya, 1; at bin tatti e, thuin 
e-eh kth 6. 

Hain thatnm +kamOpua lkau ka tté kuti, au lowayil, 
ha ssé iné tkati that ki ikaiten thuih & eh-oh ; au han 
tattle, ( ) h& Wkwainyad ha you, ti 6, bx {oii Yauki 
{bX huih gh-8h 6 WY vkwaiyx, hX ssé ha thwei; ta, hx 
Iku Ina Inet. Hah Yauki wei, han & Wkua; hi 
ssi Iné lei, hk kkomi-mx hx, thuin; ( ) hk ssi me 
Ikttki-ss%, hi-h% 4 hi; h% ssiti me hi; ta, hd ttkan-d ; 
au han Ikhauken tta, nein. Ha +oi-kengetiken kt. 
é, tal. Hé @ wkua. Hii ikiki-ssi hi thuii; hi 
ssin hi. ( ) Han Iktiléta ha ka ineii-Opua, he, ha vo 
ttabba hoa hk ahi. HX kX likha-ken Iki lett [khé ; 
au hin tatti e, ha Yak Inaunkko Wkén. He, hi iki 
Inaunkko Ina linein. Ha foii-ken kt, a, (_ ) Ucilki-ssa 
hi ha. Ha ssi kit haha ta Imeih-Opua ; au ha 
yoi-ken +i, ti é, ha, Yauki hi yauyaurrti-ken {khwai. 
Ta, ha tkii hi hX O4 & ini’, hd tkhwai. ( ) Au hin 
4i, ti é, YaWaurrii-ken IWkdlvkd seth ddi kku th 
ssefriten. Hé 6, Inwa Iné ddf ki t& ssefri-ten. 


Neeef 


lewarra 4 Ikaun sshd, han Imé Yao; au lgwarra-ken 


* She threw up a scented root (eaten by some Bushmen) called 
lhuin, which became stars; the red (or old) !haen making red stars, 
the white (or young) lw making white stars. This root is, 
IIZabbo says, eaten by baboons and also by the porcupine. 

The same girl also made locusts, by throwing up into the sky the 
peel of the [Zdisst [an edible root | which she was eating. 


(2521’)  f Iléabd0 here explained that, when a girl has ‘grown’, she 


is put into a tiny hut, made by her mother, with a very small 
aperture for the door; which her mother closes upon her. When 
she goes out, she iene down upon the ground; and when she 
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should become Stars; ( ) therefore, the Stars are red ; (2517) 
while they feel that (they) are Ihuim roots.* 

She first gently threw up wood ashes into the sky, 
that she might presently throw up lhucn roots; while 
she felt that ( ) she was angry with her mother, (2518) 
because her mother had not given her many lhuin 
roots, that she might eat abundantly; for, she was in 
the hut. She did not herself go out to seek food; 
that she might get(?) Ihuzn for herself; ( ) that she (2519) 
might be bringing it (home) for herself; that she 
might eat; for, she was hungry; while she lay ill in 
the hut. Her mothers were those who went out. 
They were those who sought for food. They were 
bringing home |huin, that they might eat. ( ) She (2020) 
lay in her little hut, which her mother had made 
for her. Her stick stood there; because she did not 
yet dig out food. And, she was still in the hut. Her 
mother was the one who( ) was bringing her food. (2521) 
That she might be eating, lying in the little hut f ; 
while her mother thought that she (the girl) did not 
eat the young men’s game (7.c. game killed by them). 
For, she ate the game of her father, who was an 
old man. ( ) While she thought that the hands of (2522) 
the young men would become cool. Then, the arrow © 
would become cool. The arrow head which is at the 
top, it would be cold; while the arrow head felt that 
the bow was cold; ( ) while the bow felt that his (2523) 


returns to the hut, she sits and looks down. She does not go 

far, or walk about at this time. When presently she becomes 

a ‘big girl’, she 1s allowed to look about, and to look afar again ; 

being, on the first occasion, allowed to look afar over her mother’s 

hand. She leaves the small hut, when allowed to look about and 

around again; and she then walks about like the other women. 

During the time she is in retreat, she must not look at the springbok, ( 2522’) 
lest they should become wild. 


(2523) 


(2524) 


(5576) 


(5577) 


(5578) 


(5576’) 
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tatti é, lhouken Iné Yao; ( ) au thouken tatti é, ha 
vkalvka 6 Yao. Au Ikuili-ken +i b® ki, @ be ha ki 
ls hi, au whai en-8n; hi liki-ten. kkah 1é hou, thou 
lkai-8 n& ddi kkui t& ssefri-ten; hin tkué-dd, hin ( ) 
4i. Hé ti hia é, hd jharhmi Yaw-aurrit-ken (khwai, i. 
Hi, di-ken 4, hi tkwai hi, aa hi-hd. Au hin tatti é, 
hd ssi tabby hx 6% Wkatvkd ; hd ssi ttébba ki thin 


la, be wky. 


{I1.—28. 
Ls 


THE GREAT STAR, IGAUNU, WHICH, 
SINGING, NAMED THE STARS. 
(Related, in 1875, by Dialkw@in.) * 
lgaunt, han ha ou é€ Ikuatten Ikérri; hé tiken é, ha 
ké € Igaunu, 1; 6 hah tta Ika ti @, ha tki ha a, 
Ikwitenlkwitya Ikualkuatten Ikéilkéi, 6 hah ( ) tta 
lika ti e, ha tki € tkerri. Hé tiken e, ha Ikwiten- 
Ikwiten Ikualkudtten Ikeilkei, i. He tiken € tkua- 
Ikuatten Iki hé ukéitkei, i; 6 hin tta ka ti é, lgaunt 
Iki a ikwiya hé tkeitkei, Han ( ) ha tkitten, 6 ha 
Ikwi Ikualkuatten tkeilkei. Han ki: “Wywhai,” 6 
ikuxikudtten 6 tenittau; hin é, hi dda hé 4 y~whai; 


hé ki tnaimain, hin é, é ilywhat. 


* ON Ikoih lyiigenddiken 4 64 +k4kk’% ké Ikugtten ka kkuiim.” 
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(the young man’s) hands were cold. While the girl 
thought of her saliva, which, eating, she had put into 

the springbok meat; this saliva would go into the 

bow, the inside of the bow would become cool; she, 

in this manner, ( ) thought. Therefore, she feared (2524) 
the young men’s game. Her father was the one from 

whom she alone ate (game). While she felt that she 

had worked (7.¢. treated) her father’s hands; she had 
worked, taking away her saliva (from them). 


ITi.—28. 
DL. 


THE GREAT STAR, 1GAUNU, WHICH, 
SINGING, NAMED THE STARS. 


Igauniu,* he was formerly a great Star; therefore, his (5576) 
name 18 lgauni; while he feels that he was the one 
who formerly spoke (lit. ‘‘ called’) the Stars’ names; 
while he ( ) feels that he is a great one. Therefore, (5577) 
he called the Stars’ names. Therefore, the Stars 
possess their names; while they feel that lyaunt was 
the one who called their names. He ( ) formerly (5578) 
sang, while he uttered the Stars’ names. He said 
“Wywhar”’ + to (some) Stars which are very small; 
they are those of which he made Ilywhat; their small, 
fine ones are those which are Ilywhav. 


* «« My (paternal) grandfather, |yt.gen-ddi, was the one who told ( 5576’) 
me star’s stories.”’ | 

{ The stars Ilxwhat late and Ilxwhai-Qpud were identified as 
“Altair” or ‘Alpha Aquilae”’, and ‘‘Gamma Aquilae”, respectively, 
by the late Mr. George Maclear and Mr. Finlay of the Royal 
Observatory, on October 10, 1875, at Mowbray. Ilxywhm gwm 
was behind a tree and too hae to be distinguished. | 


(5579) 


(5580) 


(8447) 


(8448) 


(3449) 


(8450) 


(8451) 


(8447’) 
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Hé tiken ( ) &, ligauzi Iau, he Ikudikuatta ssuén- 
ssuén |yudnniya, han Yatiki ta ha ssé lindlina kaayt ; 
ti, hi +efi-na, ti 6, lgdué & 5 ilywhai ya ( ) ttén 
lyudnniya. Han iki Ikiiten; ta, hai iki Wkoeb, he 
Ikuitkudtten ; hii é, hk (kou-ss® h&; 6 hin ta ky ti 
é, ha +efi-na, ti e, lgaué ta Ikualkuatten 6. 


IIl.—27. 
L. 


WHAT THE STARS SAY, AND A PRAYER 
TO A STAR. 


(Related, in May, 1879, by |han+kass’6. ) 


Hi ttkuah ka, hi ssin ilyamki Inilni tchueh. Heé 
tiken @, hi iné ta, Ikuatten sse Ikéi hi li, 6 hi wkua 
Yauki ttamoOpua ttan, i; Ikuatten ( ) sse & hi a 
ikuatten li, Ikuatten li, e Ikuatten ddi |yotigen-ddi,* 
i, Ta, lkuatten Yauki tsérre; Ikuattaken likhod ha 
iki hi, Hé tiken @, hi Iné ta, Ikuatten sse a hi a 
Ikuatten ( ) li, hi ssin IWkué Yauki ttain. 

Ikusikudtten likuain Ka kee Tsau ! Tsati alc 
tiken é lyam-ka- k's ta ka, ikualkuatta Itkao @ hi 
wai ( ) tsayaiten ; Ikuaikudtta ka: “ Tsau!”’ hi ta: 
“Tsau ! sau !” 

N-f 4 ssin ttumm-i hi. WN titi a (kota, ti é, tas’ 
de Inu é Ikueida. N ikéih yan Ine +kakka ke, ti , 
ikualkudtten ( ) 6, é ikuéida, Ikualkuatten e@ ta: 
Tega |? au hi WWwkao a 1k’ wai tsi-yaiten. Hé 
tiken é, h lInau, h Ine ki, m Ine ttumm-i hi. Ikua- 


* lyou, ‘rich’; pl. !youken. 
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Therefore, ( ) the porcupine, when these Stars have, (5579) 
sitting, turned back, he will not remain on the 
hunting ground; for, he knows that it is dawn, when 
Ilywhar has, ( ) lymg, turned back. He returns (5580) 
home; for, he is used to look at these Stars; they 
are those which he watches; while he feels that he 
knows that the dawn’s Stars they are. 


Ill.—27. 
LI. 


WHAT THE STARS SAY, AND A PRAYER 
TO A STAR. 


They (the Bushmen) wish, that they may also (8447) 
perceive things.* Therefore, they say that the Star 
shall take their heart, with which they do not a little 
hunger; the Star ( ) shall give them the Star’s (8448) 
heart,—the Star’s heart,—with which the Star sits 
in plenty. For the Star is not small; the Star seems 
as 1f it had food. Therefore, they say, that the Star 
shall give them of the Star’s (_) heart, that they may (8449) 
not hunger. 

The Stars are wont to call, ‘ Tsai ! Tsaa !”? there- 
fore the Bushmen are wont to say, that the Stars 
curse for them the springboks’ ( ) eyes; the Stars (8450) 
say, ‘‘T'sau!” they say, ‘‘Tsau! Tsau!” Iam one 
who was listening to them. I questioned my grand- 
father (Tsgtsz), what things it could be that spoke 
thus. My grandfather said to me that the Stars (_ ) (8451) 
were those who spoke thus. The Stars were those 
who said, ‘“'Tsaa!” while they cursed for the people 


* ¢.¢. things which their dogs may kill. (84477) 
G 


(8452) 


(8453) 


(8454) 


(8455) 


(8456) 


(8457) 


(8458) 


(8453) 
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Ikuatta Iné ta: “ Tsau ! Tsau ! ” ( ) Itkuatinan a hi 
wké a. 

N likugh tatti, a (ku tén-téh hi a tkéih, i A me ss’, 
hi nh tkoia, au ha kuérre Iuhi ss’o. Heé tiken 6, nh 
( ) Ine tutti ha, au tchudn & ikuéida. Han Iné ta, 
ikudtkudtten é tkuéida ; he Wkdo 4 Ik’S wai tsifaiten.* 

N tkéih tkuah ka ssih +kdkken, au Vkdagi, au 
( ) Iwkéigt wa tkati thin; ha Iné ta: “A koa sse 
dkke a li, 6 a ddf |Yougen-ddi i, a sse Ika h li, fA 11 é 
A vkua Yauki ta [khékhé, i, N ssi ifyamki [katiin, 
hid. ( ) TA, a ddgi tikan-xX. Ta, a lkhdd Ikifienya ; 
hin e, a Yauki tsérre. Ta, i likan-a. A sse dkke & 
Ikatitu, é a tkidtiénya, i. A sse ket |kautu, a sse 
llyamki likan. ( ) Aken Wamhki akke a Iki, a sse 
Ika aki € i Yauki ikhi, i. ‘Td, h ddda ttan-i. A 
sse akke a likt. Ta, n IInat, h kit é a, n ttan-i, 1.” 

( ) Ha Wkuai Iku ka, Inwa ssin [khélkhéya ha wai; 
hin @, ha ka tkudtten 4 ha 4, tkudtten llki, au Ikudtta 
Ine [kei ha tiki, 6 ha ttan-i, i. 

Ha lkuan Iku Ine tkarh tii ha ( ) ttt, han tku 
Ihin; hah ssuéh; au hin tatti, ha tkti ka, ha sse ssd 


ko Ikot. Inwa. 


* N |ikuan 41, ti é, w4i ta kt |Ikuan [kw é. 
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the springboks’ eyes. Therefore, when I grew up, 
I was listening to them. The Stars said, “Tsaa! 
Tsau!’ ( ) Summer is (the time) when they sound. (8452) 
Because I used to sleep with my grandfather, | was 
the one who sat with my grandfather, when he sat im 
the coolness outside. Therefore, I ( ) questioned (8453) 
him, about the things which spoke thus. He said, 
the Stars were those who spoke thus; they cursed for 
the people the springboks’ eyes.* 
My grandfather used to speak to Canopus, when (_) (8454) 
Canopus had newly come out; he said: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
give me thy heart, with which thou dost sit in plenty, 
thou shalt take my heart,—my heart,—with which 
I am desperately hungry. That I might also be full, 
like thee. ( ) For, Ihunger. For, thou seemest to (8455) 
be satisfied (with food); hence thou art not small. 
Yor, [am hungry. Thou shalt give me thy stomach, 
with which thou art satisfied. Thou shalt take my 
stomach, that thou mayst also hunger. ( ) Give (8456) 
thou me also thy arm, thou shalt take my arm, with 
which I do not kill. For, I miss my aim. Thou 
shalt give me thy arm. For, my arm which is here, 
I miss my aim with it.” ( ) He desired that the (8457 
arrow might hit the springbok for him; hence, he 
wished the Star to give him the Star’s arm, while the 
Star took his arm, with which he missed his aim. 
He shut his ( ) mouth, he moved away, he sat (8458) 
down; while he felt that he wished to sit and sharpen 
an arrow. 


* I think that it was all the springbok. ( 8453’ ) 
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ITL.—30. 
L 


1KO-GINUIN-TARA, WIFE OF THE DAWN’S- 
HEART STAR, JUPITER. 


(Related in April and May, 1879, by \han+¥kass’0, who heard it 
Srom his mother, \xabbi-an, and her mother, #kammi.) 


(8393) Hi tkuah tvkua thaken,* hii Ine likén-i lhaken, 
Hin ha Ine ilyaiya tinh, au {haken at hi tkén-i lhaken. 
(8394) He, hi ha ine Inau, |haken ka ssuéhssueh ( ) yan ka 
lé, hin Ine tkannikann IWWke, hin Ine tlyai |haken ka 
ssuthssuen, au ikotiyu. 
He gwait hi me bohod ha lvkarralvkarra-ttu ka 
(8395) tuaiiiia, hai hg ine Ikhéé t& hi( ) au théken, He, 
hit tku Ine a Iké-ginuin-tara & thagen. He |ké-g- 
muin-tava hd Ine kiii, hah #kékka ha Ifa-Opud: 
“A kan Iki sse té Ihdken 6; i ssii Iki a ha hi. 
(8396) ( ) Ta, 4 4 ssan Ikilki Ikhwa.§ TA, thaken é@, hi !vkuai 
Yauki ti tharintiwa.” 
Hé tiken 6, nua hé iku linau, ha ha ss’o 
(67907) * |hakaken HERE: ‘S rce”’s hi ta ssuenssuen yan Ine |Ikhoa 


xé. Ihakaken Ika é ha ka ciel han Yatki aken Ika ha, au 
ha e |haken Ikan. 
(8394? ) } Igwai laiti. 
8399’) t lgwai-gt Ikuan 6, hin kéro- -ggi, hin 1k’d- -egil, ihéé-geit. 
(83967 ) ¢ Iko- -glunin-tara ka Ikhwa Ikuan é& Igdué-}in 4 Ikuken [hoa 
laiti a Ikhwa, au thuin. 
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III.—30. 
Le 


\K0-GINUIN-TARA, WIFE OF THE DAWN’S- 
HEART STAR, JUPITER. 


They sought for thaken,* they were digging out (8393) 
\haken. They went about, siftmmg Ihaken, while they 
were digging out !haken. And, when the larve of 
the !haken ( ) were intending to go in (to the earth (8394) 
which was underneath the little hillock), they collected 
together, they sifted the larve of the |haken on the 
hunting ground. 

And the hyena + took the blackened perspiration of 
her armpits, she put it into ( ) the lhdken. And (8395) 
they gave to !k0d-ginuin-tara of the lhdgen. And 
ko-g\nuin-tara exclaimed, she said to her younger 
sister: ‘Thou shalt leave this Ihaken alone; I will 
be the one who eats it. ( ) For, thou art the one (8396) 
who shalt take care of the child.§ For, this \hdken, 
its smell is not nice.”’ 

Therefore, as |/6-ginwin-tdra sat, eating the |hdken, 


* |haken resembles ‘“‘rice”’ (te. ‘‘ Bushman rice’’); its larvee (6790’) 


are like (those of) ‘‘ Bushman rice”’. [Adken is a thing to eat; 
there is nothing as nice as it is, when it is fresh. ; 
t A female hyena. (8394? ) 


+ The hyenas (it) was, with the jackals, the blue cranes (and) (8395’) 
the black crows. 

§ It was [kd-ginuin-tdra’s child. The Dawn’s-Heart was the (8396’) 
one who buried the child away from his wife, under the [huin 
(a plant with a handsome green top, and little bulbous roots at the 
end of fibres in the ground. The roots are eaten by the Bushmen 
raw, and also roasted and made into meal, which is said to be 
excellent. Ihdn+#hass’6 thinks that the flower is red; but has not 
seen the plant since he was a child). 


(8397) 


(8398) 


(8399) 
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au thaken, [katlkarimin * h4 tku Wi hin ( ) Whtutu. 
Inuin yan yamki kuérre, nuin yan llyamki ssuen. 
Ikudbba Aken Ilyamiki kkuérre thii, {kudbba aken 
Iku ssuéh. Iktlkuken Ilyarhki kuérre. Hé tiken 6, 
ha hé (_ ) tku-g Ine [kin ui, ¢ han tku-g Ine [kuéi Iki, 
han {k’dtten lla. Ha Ilya-Opudken hd tku-g Ine 
likérriya kun léta ha.§ Hanh ha Iku-g tne ila ; han 
Iku-g Ine Ilan 18 nwa. ( ) Han ha tku-g “ lla 
khoéssin Inwa. 

Ha liya-Opuaken hd Ine kui: “ Ikd-glnuin-tara we ! 


a yi Yauki sse fhamm a Ikhwai kkwaken?” He, 


(8400) ha h& ine kiii: “A IIkuan ( ) sse Iki sse ha, ha 


(8401) 


(8402) 


(8403) 


(8397) 


sse kkwaken, n ssim IIkddken +kakka ha, au ni IIkhou- 
lIKkhougen Inaunko Ikhélkhéya.” Hé tiken e, ha ha 
Iné ta, han +kdkka ha ( ) Ilya-Opua: ‘A kod ssin 
aréko Ikilki ssa {khwa, au i Inaunko +enna, he, a ssan 
Iki sse Ikhw& au Igaué,” 

Ha IIlva-Opuaken Ine [kiiten, hin kéa lgwal, au 
lewain Ikuotta ( ) Ikaulkammi, hin Ine Iktiten, au 
lgaué-li-guiken || Iku Ina fhain. Igaué-lin Iku-g Ine 
Ikiiten ssa, au Ikhwan tku wa Ind, au ha lkouki- 
©puadken Iki a Iki [khwa. 

( ) Han ha Ine ssa, han hd Ine kai: “ Tssa ra a 
Ikd-ginuin-tara Zau ddoa Ikoi au Ikhwa, au Ikhwa 


* {kam (pl. Ikaulkammi). 


( 8396? ) } Hkuan thinthin, hin Iku ssuenssuen (k’aa. 


(8398°) 
(8402’) 


+ Ha Ilkuan tatti, ha tku- 8 Ine ddi Ilkhéllkhé. 

g Au han kaha |kaxe Ikéa ha (Kkayai. 

| N IIkuan +i, ti é, ha |[kuan Ina k’é kkuiten. N lkuan +1, 
oh é, koro [houkgn- gett Iikuan ss’o 08 8; hi tau |IWkhwi-ggii, hi tau 

k’ou|k6-geu, hin tov- -goll. 
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the ornaments *(7.e., earrings, bracelets, leglets, anklets) 
of themselves ( ) came off.t The kaross (skin cloak) (8397) 
also unloosened (itself), the kaross also sat down. 
The skin petticoat also unloosened (itself), the skin 
petticoat sat down. The shoes also unloosened (them- 
selves). Therefore, she ( ) sprang up,{ she in this (8398) 
manner trotted away. Her younger sister, shrieking, 
followed her.§ She ({%6-glnyin-téra) went; she went 
into the reeds. ( ) She went to sit in the reeds. (8399) 
Her younger sister exclaimed: ‘‘ O {h6-glnyin-tara ! 
wilt thou not first allow the child to suck?” And 
she (the elder sister) said: ‘‘ Thou ( ) shalt bring it, (8400) 
that it may suck; I would altogether talk to thee, 
while my thinking-strings still stand.” Therefore, 
she spoke, she said to her (_ ) younger sister: “‘ Thou (8401) 
must be quickly bringing the child, while I am still 
conscious ; and thou shalt bring the child to-morrow 
morning.”’ 
Her younger sister returned home, also the hyena, 
when the hyena had put on( ) the ornaments; they (8402) 
returned home, while the Dawn’s-Heart and the 
rest || were (still) out hunting. The Dawn’s-Heart 
returned home, as the child cried there, while his 
younger sister-in-law was the one who had the child. 
( ) He came, he exclaimed: ‘“ Why is it, that (8403) 
Ik6-g\nuin-tdra is not attending to the child, while 
the child cries there?”’ The hyena did not speak. 


* Bracelet, anklet, leglet. ( 8397’ ) 
+ (They) came off, they sat down upon the ground. (83967) 
t She felt that she became a beast of prey. ( 8398’) 


§ Because she wanted to run to catch hold of her elder sister. 

|| I think that he was with other people. I think that they (84027) 
seem to have been the jackals’ husbands, and the quaggas, and the 
wildebeests with the ostriches. 
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ddo wa tna?” lgwain ha Yauki +kakken. 1yé-ddé- 
(8404) déyaken ha ddatten Iki |Ikhwa. Han ( ) Ine Ika; ha 
lkayai than Ine tharin, he, ha Ine {k’ou Ikhwa. Ha 
Ine Ikarth tla ha likifai; ha ha ine ttai, tkhé ila Inwa. 
($405) Ha ha Ine ki: “ik6-ginuin-tara wwé ! (_) nd [khwa 
kkwaken.” He, ha tkayai ha Ine sstiken (hin Inwa ; 
ha likivai Ine Ikuei Iki, ha Ikuve ssa; ha lkiyai ha 
(8406) Ine Ikéi hi, ha Ine k6d, & ha ( ) kadai Ikhwa. Ha 
ha Iné ta: ON kan tku &.” He, ha likayai hd Ine & 
Ikhwa Ine kkwaken. Ha had Iné ta: ‘A koa ssan 
(8407) ardko Iki sse [khwa, au i Inaunko tenna; td, ( ) i 
tan n Wkhoullkkhdugen sse [k’HIk’t.” He, ha ilyd-Opua 
ha Ine tk’ou Ikhwa, ha Ine [kuiten; au ha lkayai Ine 
lla lé Inwa. 
(8408) He, ha ha linau {kui fa, ha ( ) Ine tkam tla ha 
likdyai; au han tatti, ha Wkayai & ssii Ikuéi koa, hx 
4; ha tkayai ti: “A ko& ssah ardko tki sse Ikhwa, 
(8409) ta, n tah n ssi 4i-lkam-u, au wi, au ka tatti,( ) a 
Yauki Ine teina.” He, ha Ilya-Opuad hd Ine Iki 1a 
Ikhwa au Ikui Za, ha Ine tla ha IkaZai, ha hé me 
Ikhé ssa. Ha ha Ine kui: “ Iké-ginuin-tara wwe ! 
(8410) Ind tkhw& ( ) kkwiken.” Ha Ilkayai ha me sstken 
Ihin Inwa ; h% ine Ikiize {khé lla ha llys-Opud. He, 
ha Ine Ikéi ha yi-Opud. Ha ii-Opud hd ki: “ N 
(8411) kaa tkii 4, ( ) a kan tku 4.” Ha hd me & Ikhw Ine 
kkwaken. Ha ha Iné ta: “A kod ardko ssé sse, td, 


n tah nh ssin +i-lkam-t au u, nm koa Yauki kkét-tau 
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\yé-ddé-y6é * was soothing the child. She( ) waited ; (8404) 
her elder sister’s husband went to hunt; and she took 
the child upon her back. She went to her elder 
sister; she walked, arriving at the reeds. She 
exclaimed: “O |%6-ginuin-tara! ( ) let the child (8405) 
suck,” And her elder<sister sprang out of the reeds ; 
her elder sister, in this manner, came running; her 
elder sister caught hold of her, she turning (her body 
on one side) gave her ( ) elder sister the child. She (8406) 
said: ‘IT am here!” And her elder sister allowed 
the child to suck. She said: ‘‘Thou must quickly 
bring the child (again), while I am still conscious ; 
for, ( ) I feel as if my thinking-strings would fall (8407) 
down.” And her younger sister took the child upon 
her back, she returned home; while her elder sister 
went into the reeds. 

And, near sunset, she ( ) went to her elder sister ; (8408) 
while she felt that her, elder sister was the one who 
had thus spoken to her about it; her elder sister 
said: ‘Thou must quickly bring the child, for, I feel 
as if I should forget you, while I feel that ( ) I do (8409) 
not know.” And, her younger sister took the child 
near sunset, she went to her elder sister, she stood.. 
She exclaimed: ‘O [k6-glnuin-téra! let the child ( ) (8410) 
suck.” Her elder sister sprang out of the reeds; she 
ran up to her younger sister. And she caught hold 
of her younger sister. Her younger sister said: 
“Tam here! ( ) Iam here!” She allowed the child (8411) 
to suck. She said: ‘Thou must quickly come 
(again); for, I feel as if I should forget you, (as if) 
I should not any longer think of you.” ( ) Her(8412) 


* The name of the youngersister of kb-glnuin-tdra was lyé-ddé-y'oé. ( 6547 7) 
She was a lywé-Ilnd-ss’d-|kud (one of the early race). 


(8412) 


(8413) 


(8414) 


(8415) 


(8416) 


(8417) 


(8415’) 
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Ine #i Ui.” ( ) Ha llya-Opud Ine Ikuiiten, au ha Ine 
lla, lé Inwa. 

Ha Ilya-Opua ba Ine Inau, |gaué, ha Ine Ikam lla ha 
likivai; ha hd Ine ttai, ssi, SSH, ssi, ssa, ha Ine [khé 
ssa. He, ha ba( ) né kui: ‘Ikd-ginv uin-tara wwe ! 
Ina tkhwa& kkwaken.” He ha likayai ha Ine sstiken 
lhin Inwa, ha hd Ine {kuye [khé ssa ha t~a-Opua, ha 
ine Ikéi ha Zi-Opud. Ha iyai-OpuX ha Ine tk6s, 4 
ha |khwi. Ha ilya-Opud ( ) hd ka: “N kat tii 4.” 
Hé tiken 6, ha hé Iné ki, ha #kdkka ha iya-Opua: 
‘A kod Yauki kkéttau Ine ssé ssé n; td, nh Yauki 
kkéttau Ine tah n tenna.” He, ha llya-Opua ( ) ha 
Ine |ktiten, 1. 

He, hi Ine Ilan {ho [ku,* i. Hin Ine ligwiten. Ik’e 
ta tukaken Ine llgwiten hi hi, au Ikakaken e Ine 
Ikoéten, au |k’é ta tuikaken 6 Ine Igdbba, au [k’é ta 
Ikakaken ( ) é ine [kdéta hi. Heé tiken @, |gaué-li ha 
ine Igabba, Ikhé tla ha tkouki-Opud, han Ine kéi-khd 
4 Ikouki-Opua. Hé tiken é, ha !kouki-©pua ha Ine 


‘kui, |kathmi-ssi. Han ha Ine ( ) kui: “Ine tkouki! 


u thouken-ggu, lgwai Ié-tara-ggii T Ine sse Ikdéta ht.” 
Hé tiken 6, Igau#-li ha tku-g Ine |kuze Ikhé tla 
* Hi lIkuan ka sin [ku +kakken, ti é, hi uken-ggu wa ha |ne lho 


Iku, Igwiten ; hi yoaken- ea wa |neé Ikdéten, lkoeta tuken ; tuka 
Meliecbpes 


(8417’) { Han Iki ka lgwat lé-tdéra, au !)’uain; !’uain yan 4, ha ka 


lowal |é-tara 4. 
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younger sister returned home, while she went into 
the reeds. 
Her younger sister, on the morrow, she went 
to her elder sister; she walked, coming, coming, 
coming, coming, she stood. And she (_ ) exclaimed: (8413) 
“O tké-ginutn-téra! let the child suck.” And her 
elder sister sprang out of the reeds, she ran up to her 
younger sister, she caught hold of her younger sister. 
Her younger sister, sprmging aside, gave her the 
child. Her younger sister ( ) said: ‘‘I am here!” (8414) 
Therefore, she (the elder sister) spoke, she said to her 
younger sister: ‘Thou must not continue to come 
to me; for, I do not any longer feel that I know.” 
And her younger sister (_ ) returned home. (8415) 
And they went to make a [ku * there (at the house). 
They played. The men played with them, while the 
women were those who clapped their hands, while 
the men were those who nodded their heads, while 
the women ( ) were those who clapped their hands (8416) 
for them. Then, the Dawn’s-Heart, nodding his 
head, went up to his younger sister-in-law, he laid 
his hand on his younger sister-in-law (on her 
shoulder). Then his younger sister-in-law swerved 
aside. She ( ) exclaimed: ‘‘ Leave me alone! your (8417) 
wives, the old she-hyenas,t may clap their hands 
for you.” 
Then the Dawn’s-Heart ran to the hyena; he took 


* This is a dance or game of the Bushmen, which |han+#kass’6 (8415’) 
has not himself seen, but has heard of from Zyat-ai and +hammi, 
two of Zsdtsi’s wives. They used to say that their fathers made 
a lku (and) played. Their mothers were those who clapped their 
hands, clapped their hands for the men; the men nodded their 
heads. 

{ She said Igwat \é-tdra from anger; anger was that on account ( 8417’) 
of which she said Igwa? \é-tara. 


(8418) 


(8419) 


(8420) 


(8421) 


(8422) 


(8417’) 
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Igwai; han Iku-g Ine tté ssa +kén,* han Iku-g Ine (_ ) 
liken, ti €, Igwai ssin ss’6 t hi, au lewain tku-g Ine 
sstken lhin, han Iku-g Ine 1k’68, tka Kkh6, an 1, au 
han ssuken Ihin a; au Ikauwlkarhmih Iku-g Ine ss’0, 
au ti €, ha ( ) ssin dddi ss’o hi, he ha ssin ddda 
Ikotta hi. Han tku-g Ine ssuken ihi 113, au hin 
Iku-g Ine ss’0. 

He lgaué-li ha Iku Ine lvké ha [kouki-Opua, tss’4ra 
Inti 4, ha Ikouki-Opua Yauki ddéa ssii Ine ( ) arrdko 
+kakka ha 4; hin ddd lyéya iki ha, au lewai; u hé 
ti hi ati 6, ha dddi ilVkoen, ti @, laiti ddda tss’étss’é 
ssin ha, han Yauki dd [khtlkhe ssin ya. Han ddda 
tss’étss’é ssin ( ) ha; laitiken ssin [khélkhe ssin ha. 
[kui a Ivara, han ddodi Iku a 4, ha ddda tss’étss’é 
ssin hi.t He, han ha ind ta, ha lkouki-Opua ddda 
sse antau Iki Ikhé thd ha, au ti @ laiti ss’6 ( ) ddéa 
lint hi. Ha {kowki-Opudken h4 ka: “A likuah sse 
kh, ti sse +ka;§ ta, a ss’6 ka, tha kkéttau Ikhdd 


ti é, ha ssin Ikué, i. I sse 6 hd, au Ik’ 6th va tha.” 
} Peed ) 


* likuan {k’6a [kho {[a. 


(8418’ ) | Ha Wena Ikhoé-ss’o lInein, au lhammi. Hé tiken é, ha Ine 


[kilkt thin ui Ikadtkarhmi au ha Ily {udll{udrreten, au han ka, ha 
ssin Iku-g Ine kwé ss’b; au han tétti, ha |ku Ine ~u Ui tchuen. 
Ha IIkuan [!ki, ti é, Ik’ [ku-g Jne !hé Ika, hé tiken 6, ha }auki |ne 
Wa Uku, 1, au han tatti, ha ddoa jku lkafnmainya ko-glnuin-tara 
ka tehuen. 


(84217) +t Au han tatti, ha ssin lhdnss’o lgwai, au han tatti, ha +i, ti 


(8422) 


é 1ké-gInuin-tara 6. 
§ Au han tatti, Hei Iku &. 
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aim (with his assegai),* he ( ) pierced the place (8418) 
where the hyena had been sitting,t while the hyena 
sprang out, she trod, burning herself in the fire, while 
she sprang away; while the ornaments remained at 
the place where she ( ) had been sitting, and where (8419) 
she had been wearing them. She sprang away, while 
they remained. 

And the Dawn’s-Heart scolded his younger sister- 
in-law, why was it that his younger sister-in-law had 
not ( ) quickly told him about it; she had concealed (8420) 
from him about the hyena; as if this was not why he 
had seen that the woman had been sitting with her 
back towards him, she had not been sitting with 
her face towards him. She had been sitting with 
her back towards ( ) him; the (¢e. his) wife had (8421) 
been sitting with her face towards him. A different 
person, she must be the one who was here, she had 
sat with her back towards him.t And he said that 
his younger sister-in-law should quickly explain to 
him about the place where the (his) wife seemed 
( ) to be. His younger sister-in-law said: ‘“ Thou (8422) 
shalt wait, that the place may become light §; for, 
thou dost seem to think that (thy) wife is still lke 
that which she used to be. We will go to (thy) 
wife, when the sun has come out.” 


* (He) brought himself to a stand (in order to take aim). (8417’) 
+ She sat in the house, being afraid, Therefore, she took off (8418’) 
the bracelets from her wrists, while she desired that she might sit 
quietly; while she felt that she left the things. She suspected 
that the people were making a Ika (on her account), therefore she 
did not go to the !&d, while she felt that she had been wearing 
[k6-ginuin-tdra’s things. 
+ Because he had married the hyena, because he thought that it ( 8421 ) 
was lké-glnuin-tdra. 
§ Because it was night. ( 84991 ) 


(8423) 


(8424) 


(8425) 


(8426) 


(8427) 


(8428) 


(8429) 


(8424’) 
(8429") 
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Hé tiken é, ( ) ha ha Ine Inat Igaué, han hd Ine 
kui, ha {kouki-Opud dddéa sse arréko 4 hi ttéi. Hé 
tiken @, ha {kouki-Opua hd ine kui: “I ddda sse 
ssuai Ikam burri, i sse Iki € burri au thi.” ( ) Hé 
tiken €, hi ha Ine ssuai kam burri, i. Hi Ine ssuai 
ti Wl& biirri, ssudi ti Wa burri; hi tne Iki tkhé tla 
burri au Inwa. “He, hi Ine ssuai {ho barr, i.* 

lvé-ddé-déten hé me Iwke ha ( ) Wkayai tha, han 
ha Ine kui, ha tkayai tha sse Iinth |!khé ha tssi; 
k’é kuiten koa Ine [khé, tinth ta ha Ikayai tha tssi, 
au ha Ine a, Ik’a Ikh¢ burri. Hé tiken é, ha ha Ine 
( )kUi: “tké-ginuii-tara wwé! Ind [khwa kkwiken.” 

Hé tiken 6, ha tIkayai ha tku-g Ine sstiken thin Inwa, 
han tku-g Ine tkuéi Iki, hah Ikiye ssi. Hah hd 
Ine IInau, han [kuyzeya ha Ilya-Opuad, ( ) han Ine Ini 
burri, han Ine IKkhow Ikua !khé tla, au burri. Han 
ha Ine kei burri. lgaué-li Ine Ikéi (iti, au laitiken 
Ikéi burri; au ha {kouki-©pud, 1-é-ddé-ydéten II-gamki 
kei ( )laiti. 1k’e ta kigen Iku-g Ine IIkédiken Iké¥ ha. 
’S kuitaken Ikékéi byirri; hi ilkavéten birri, hin 
ku Ikoulkou !ki thin ila, hin +yumm Iké-ginuin-tdra 
( )au lla, Hin {kann #nonu Ikuken.t He tiken 6, 
ha ha Ine tInau, hah Ine ssuch, han ha Ine kui: “U koa 
sse tiruttiru [kati {ho {kuken au h Inulnunta lemmi; 


g 
* Ii ikuan ka, burri ssé !khe. 


-_ es ae L e Ly Res 
} Ikuken é ha ssin ddi |ki-g!nuin, 1. 
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Therefore, ( ) on the morrow, he said that his (8423) 

younger sister-in-law must quickly allow them to go. 

Then his younger sister-in-law said: ‘‘ We ought to 

drive, taking goats, that we may take goats to (thy) 

wite.” ( ) Therefore, they drove, taking goats. They (8424) 
drove along goats, drove along goats; they took the 

goats to the reeds. And they drove the goats to 

a stand.* 

\yé-ddé-Yoe + directed her (_) elder sister’s husband, (8425) 
she said that her.elder sister’s husband should stand 
behind her back, the other people must stand behind 
her elder sister’s husband’s back, while she must 
be the one to stand beside the goats. Then she 
( ) exclaimed: “O {h6-ginuin-tdra! let the child (8426) 
suck.” 

Then her elder sister sprang out of the reeds; she, 
in this manner, she running came. She, when she 
had run to her younger sister, ( ) she perceived the (8427) 
goats, she turned aside to the goats. She caught 
hold of a goat. The Dawn’s-Heart caught hold of 
(his) wife, while the wife caught hold of the goat; 
while his younger sister-in-law, |yé-ddé-)'6é, also took 
hold of ( ) the wife. All the people altogether caught (8428) 
hold of her. Other people were catching hold of the 
goats; they cut the goats open, they took out the 
contents of the stomach, they anointed |%6-g\nudi-tara 
( ) with the contents of the stomachs. They, taking (8429) 
hold, rubbed off the hair t (from her skin). Therefore, 
when she sat down, she said: ‘ Ye must, pulling, 
leave the hair on the tips of my ears; for, in that 


* They left off (driving), in order that the goats might stand still. ( 8424’) 
+ lyé is a young girl. What the whole of Ixé-ddé-)’de’s name 

means, the narrator does not know. 
} The hair, with which she had become a lynx. (84297) 


(8430) 


(8431) 


(8432) 


(8430’) 
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ta, hi é ( ) n ssa tui, 1; ta, nh Yatki tan a ssa tui.” 
Hé tiken e, tuken ha Ine tiruturu Iau (ho Ikviken 
au ha {nulnuiti llenmi, hé tkiken, hin 6 kx Ine 
1 t,* & Inulnuntu lélemmi, ( ) Ikaulkatin Ikhé hi. 

Heé tiken é@, Igaué-li ha ka ssi Iku lina, ha Ine 
|kuiten ssa, ft ha ha iku-g Ine Ilkén léya, ha ha Ikéa 
SS1 ttdiya, au Iguara, au ha Ine |ktiten ssa. Ha 
tsivaita hé Iku-g ( ) Ine Igatten|gatten, au ha ttai 
ssa; hi Iku-g Ine Ikhoit Iftenliten. 1k’e ha Iku Ine 
ihre ki ssa ha, at ha tsdyaiten ; au hin ta ti Be 
ha tstyaita ha Iku-g Ine Ilkhoa IMtenliten, au ha ine 
ttéi ssa. Kéro-geu hd Iku Ine fharimiya, ki ssé ha, 
au ha Iktiten ssa. 


In order to throw more light upon that portion 
of the story of kO-g\nuine- tara which is contained 
in the version here given, the following extract is 
supplied from page 11 of Dr. Bleek’s ‘‘ Second Report 
concerning Bushman Researches’, printed at Cape 
Town, in 1875 :— 

“The ‘ Dawn’s-Heart”’ (the star Jupiter) has a 
daughter, who is identified with some neighbouring 
star preceding Jupiter (at the time when we asked, it 
was Regulus or Alpha Leonis). Her name is the 
‘‘ Dawn’s-Heart-child,” and her relation to her father 
is somewhat mysterious. He calls her ‘‘my heart,” 
he swallows her, then walks alone as the only 


4 
* Han Iné ta, ha jauki ssa toi, au Ikuken ka ku wa !kolkoa & 
IntInuntu. Hé tiken é, gwal sse kwé Ikaken kuiten 4 Inulnunti. 


(8431? ) + Han Ikweiten Iku Ine Iya, au !gwai- -geu & ddi lwainya ha 


ji, hin |Vkawa fait. 
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manner ( )I shall come to hear; for, I do not feel (8430) 

as if I should hear.” * Therefore, the man (her 

husband), pulling off, left the hair on the tips of 

her ears, that hair which is thus} on the tips of the 

ears, ( ) standing on the top of them. (8431) 
Therefore, the Dawn’s-Heart used, when he was 

returning home,t to put an arrow on the bow, he 

walked, sticking the end of his assegai into the 

ground, as he returning came. His eyes were (_ ) (8432) 

large, as he came walking along; they resembled fires. 

The people were afraid of him as he came, on account 

of his eyes; while they felt that his eyes resembled 

fires, as he came walking along. The jackals were 

afraid of him, as he returning came. 


Dawn’s-Heart Star, and, when she is grown up, 
he spits her out agam. She then herself becomes 
another (female) Dawn’s-Heart, and spits out another — 
Dawn’s-Ueart-child, which follows the male and 
female Dawn’s-Heart. The mother of the latter, 
the first-mentioned Dawn’s-Heart’s wife, was the 
Lynx, who was then a beautiful woman, with a 
younger sister who carried her digging-stick after 
her. The Dawn’s-Heart hid his child under the 
leaves of an edible root (Ikwissz), where he thought 
that his wife would come and find it. Other animals 
and birds arrived first, and each proposed herself 
to the Dawn’s-Heart-child as its mother; but they 


* She said that she should not hear, if all the hair were off (8430’) 
her ears. Therefore, her husband should leave the other hair on 
her ears. 

+ Holding up two fingers. 

{ He always (henceforth) did thus, because the hyenas had made (8431 a) 
his heart angry, they had poisoned (his) wife. 


H 
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were mocked at by the child, until at last it 
recognized its own mother. Among the insulted 
animals were the Jackal and the Hyena, who, to 
revenge themselves, bewitched the mother (Lynx) 
with some poisoned ‘‘ Bushman rice ” (so-called ‘‘ ants’ 
eges”), by which means she was transformed into 
a lioness. In the dark, the Hyena tried to take her 
(the Lynx’s) place in the hut, on the return of the 
Dawn’s-Heart; but the imposture was made known 
to him by his sister-in-law. The Dawn’s-Heart tried 
to stab the Hyena with his assegai, but missed her. 
She fled, putting her foot into the fire, and burning 
it severely. The bewitched wife was enticed out 
of the reeds by her younger sister, and then caught 
by her brothers, who pulled off the lon skin, so that 
she became a fair woman again. But, in consequence 
of having been bewitched by ‘‘ Bushman rice,” she 
could no longer eat that, and was changed into a lynx 
who ate meat.—This myth, which contains many 
minor, and some beautiful incidents, is partly given 
in the form of a narrative, and partly in discourses 
addressed by the Dawn’s-Heart to his daughter, as 
well as in speeches made by the Hyena and her 
parents, after her flight home.” 
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IIla,— 34, 
L 


THE SON OF THE WIND. 


(Related, in April, 1878, by |han+kass’0, who heard wt from his 
mother, \yabbi-an. ) 


(6687)  tkhwé tan hg oa Iku+gouws. He, ha Ine ligébbita * 
Ina-ka-ti, Han hd4 Ine ki: “Ina-ka-ti wwé! ttaa 
(6688) ho!” He Ina-ka-ti ( ) ha Ine kui: Ciken wwe! 
ttati hd!” au Ina-ka-tiken tatti, ha Yauki tefi-na ha 
Ike. Hé ti hin @, Ind-ka-ti ta: “ikéh wwé! ttau 
(6689) ho!” Ha @ Ikhwé, han 4 ka: ‘“(na-ka-ti ( ) wwé! 
ttati ho!” 
Hé tiken é, na-ka-ti ha Ine lla ttutta ha 76a au 
Ikukko tké. Hanh hd ne kui: “Itau wwé! Ine ddda 
Ikwiya ke, tken a ké, ha tké; ta, tkén ddéa Ikwi n 
(6690) Ik&; ( ) i Yauki dada Ikwi Ikéh Iké; n1 ssin kwan Ine 
Ikwi tkén Iké, au ka& llgébbita ha. Ta, 2 Yatki ddd 
Ikwi Ikén Iké; h ssid kwan Ine Ikwi ha Iké, au ka-g 
(6691) Ine Iigébbita ha.” ( ) He ti hin 6, ha $6 ba Ine kui: 
(6687) * [Ikuan ligebbita ha au kudrri. N N |Ikyan 43, ti 6, Ikuarri 
Ikuan ssh6 04 é; ta, IIkuarri ||kuan 6, ssi-g Ine [lgébbiten-i -j, 1, au 
(66887) ssiten Iné ta, ssi ssin |x& Ilykoen {, ( ) o tkui 4 ka [xa ttwai-i 
01k’ kuiten. Hé tiken @, ssi ta llgébbiten-i, au [kudrri. 


IIkuérriten Iku [In& ssf ta ly6é. Hin Iku '!hauwa, [ki !khé ta. 
Hé tiken é, Iya hi hi. Ssiten yauki hi hi; ta, lgandken [ké [kt &. 
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IIla.—34. 
Le 


THE SON OF THE WIND. 


The (son of the) Wind was formerly still. And (6687) 
he rolled * (a ball) to Ind-ka-t?. He exclaimed : 
“© Ind-ka-ti! There it goes!” And Ind-ka-ti ( ) (6688) 
exclaimed: ‘‘O comrade! There it goes!” because 
Ind-ka-tt felt that he did not know his (the other 
one’s) name. Therefore, Ind-ka-tt said: ‘“O comrade! 
There it goes!” He who was the wind, he was the 
one who said: ‘‘O Im@-ka-tv! (_) There it goes!” — (6689) 
Therefore, Ind-ka-ti + went to question his mother 
about the other one’s name. He exclaimed: ‘ O our 
mother! Utter for me comrade who is yonder, his 
name; for, comrade utters my name; ( ) I do not (6690) 
utter comrade’s name. I would also utter comrade’s 
name, when I am rolling (the ball) to him. For, 
I do not utter comrade’s name; I would also utter his 
name, when I roll (the ball) to him.” ( ) Therefore, (6691) 


* Rolled (a ball of) Wkudrrt to him, I think that it must have ( 6687? ) 
been IIlkudrri; for, Ilkudrrt is that with which we are rolling 
(a ball), when we wish to aim, seeing ourselves, ( ) whether (6688’) 
a man aims better than the other people. Therefore, we are 
rolling (a ball) with [lkudrri. 

llAwarre is found in our country. They stand in numbers around. 
Therefore, the porcupine eats them. We do not eat them; for they 
are poison. 

ft The name {nd-ka-ti lhanthass’6 was unable to explain. He (6689) 
thinks that it must have been given by the parents, as Ind-ha-tt 
was still a child. He further stated that the word Ind is the name 
of an insect which resembles the locust. It is large, and also 
resembles the Acridium ruficorne. Itis red. It affects the eyes of 
the Bushmen. Their eyes become closed and they writhe with 
pain on account of the burning caused by this insect. 
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ae 


es 


“N kan Yauki sse [kwiya ha tké iké. Ta, a Iku ase 
tkamOpua; dai sse +kammOpua Ilyouwa hi lIinein,* i 
(6692) sse +karmn©pua ( ) Ilyou liwéi Imein. Hé @ ni Ine 
Ikwiya ha Iké Iké, i. Hé @, a ssd Ine Iau, au ka 
Ikwiya ha 4 Iké Iké, a koa ssa Ine Indu, au n % Ikwiya 
(6693) ha & Iké tké, a ko& (_) ssan Inau, au ka Ikwiya ha 4 
Ike ké, a koa ssan Iki kit, fuhutinin yi tkhé, a koa 
Iku |kiye nein ; 4 ss& Iki ss& 1é mein; au a tatti S 
(6694) Ikhwé ( ) Iku ssan ttchu ki ttai 4.” 
Hé ti hin 6, khwa h4 tku-g ine Ia, hin Iku-g Ine 
lla ligébbita Ineilini, i. Hé tiken e, ha ha Ine Ilya, 
(6695) han id ha 7d, han ( ) Ine Ifa, hah Ine lan ttatti 
ha 76%, au Ikikko Iké. 
He ha 76% ha Ine kuti: “ lérriten-Ikuan-Ikuan ké ; 
lgau-lgaubu-ti ki 6, han e lérriten-Ikuan-Ikuan ; han 
(6696) ( ) e Igau-lgaubu-ti; han e érriten-|kuari-!kuan.” 
Hé tiken é, Ina-ka-ti ha Ine Ila, 1. Han ha Ine Iku llan 
(6697) llgébbita Imeilmi, au han Yauki [kwi Ikikk6 (_) Iké, au 
han tatti é, ha xOK A ssi Ikuéida ha. Han ka: “A 
koa Yatuki ssa lharmmaki, |kwi [ké Iké. A koa ssa 
(6698) harnma Ikti +gouwa ; Iké koa Iku 4 (_) Ikwi Iki, & 1ké. 
Hé tiken @, a ssah linau, au a Ikwiya Iké iké, a koa 
ssa Ikii-g Ine Iktiye Inein; au a tatti é, Ikhwé ku 
ssa ttchu ki ttai a.” 
(6699)  Hé tiken ( ) é, In4-ka-ti ha Ine la, 1; hin Ine Ikti 
lan lgébbita Imeilini, au Ikuikkoken Iku 4 Ikwiya Iké. 


? , net Oo 4 ~~ @ lé e e by 
(6691?) * Hi |Ikuan [ki IInein, han |Inau, ti é, IInein -anni, Hi ||kuan 
ss’0 04 Iki []ka ka ||nein. 
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his mother exclaimed: ‘I will not utter to thee 
comrade’s name. For, thou shalt wait; that father 
may first shelter for us the hut;* that father may 
first ( ) strongly shelter the hut.t And then I will (6692) 
utter for thee comrade’s name. And thou shalt, 
when I have uttered for thee comrade’s name, thou 
must, when I am the one who has uttered for thee 
comrade’s name, thou must, ( ) when I have uttered (6693) 
for thee comrade’s name, thou must scamper away, 
thou must run home, that thou mayest come into 
the hut, whilst thou dost feel that the wind ( ) would (6694) 
blow thee away.” 
Therefore, the child went; they (the two children) 
went to roll (the ball) there. Therefore, he (Ina-ka-t2) 
again, he went to his mother, he ( ) again, he went to (6695) 
question his mother about the other one’s name. 
And his mother exclaimed: “ lérriten-\kyan-\kuan it 
18 5 \gau-\gaubu-ti itis. He is lérriten-lkuan-lkuan ; he 
( ) is lgau-lgaubu-tz, he is \érriten-\kuan-\kuan.” (6696) 
Therefore, Ing-ka-ti went on account of it. He 
went to roll (the ball) there, while he did not utter 
the other one’s ( ) name, while he felt that his (6697) 
mother was the one who had thus spoken to him. 
She said: ‘“‘ Thou must not, at first, utter comrade’s 
name. Thou must, at first, be silent, even if comrade 
be the one who ( ) is uttermg thy name. Therefore, (6698) 
thou shalt, when thou hast uttered comrade’s name, 
thou must run home, while thou dost feel that the 
wind would blow thee away.” 
Therefore, ( ) Ind-ka-t2 went on account of it; (6699) 
they went to roll (the ball) there, while the other was 


* They hada hut .. . the hut was small. They probably had ((691’) 
a mat hut. 
+ That is, make a strong screen of bushes for the mat hut. 
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Au han tatti @, ha ka, ha i sse +kamOpua Ilyou lgwi 
(6700) au nein. He, ( ) ha Ine Ilvkoen, ti €, ha 64 Ine 
ssuén, hé é, ha Ine thou, hah Ine tkwi tkukkd tké, au. 
ha Ine lIl¥koen, ti e, ha 6 Ine Nou llgwiya au lnein. 
(6701)  Hé tiken @, ha ha Imat, ha Ine ( ) Ilvkoen, tf 6, 
ha 6&% Ine llvou lgwi au nein, hin é, ha ha Ine kui: 
“Ttaa ho! lérriten-Ikuan-Ikuan wwé! ttaa hd! gaa 
lgauibu-ti wwé! ttai hd!” He, ha hé tku-g tne kui, 
(6702) tuhurinin ( ) % Ikhé, han tku-g Ine Ikiive Iméin; au 
Ikukkoken ha Ine tt?uara ila, hé |kukko ha Ine ttatten 
(6703) {k’ai, i. Han ha Ine +néissi Ilyénllyén Juhita ( ) Ikow. 
Hé ti hid 6, 1k’ t& iméilméi, ha tku-g Ine Iuanna, 
Ikhwéten ha tku-g Ine ttchii |ywai, hi ta Ohdken, 
hin kéé Mnéilinéi, au |k’éten ha Yauki Ine louwi, au 
(6704) ( ) IWau. Hé tiken @ ha 20a ha me thin ssa au 
nein; * ha Ydiken ha Ine ssail, kann hhd ha; ha 
yoiken ha Ine Ikann kw’ ai hd ha. He, ha ha Ine 
(6705) ddwatiten, ha kkwé ttt. ( ) Ha Ydtiken ha Ine 
Ikaim tkw’ai thd ha, Hé tiken 6, Ikhwé hd ne kui, 
ssp, 1; au Ikhwé ssin tharnm tnatt ha ta, (heat Hie. 
(6706) Heé ti hin é, ssf e I-vami-ka-Ik’6, ssi ( ) ti-g Iné th: 


“Ikhwé Ilkuah t& ti; ta, ha Yauki ttamOpua ttchii. 


(6704’) * Ha ka Inein yan Iku !khé, au han tétti hi-hi e Ikhwe. 
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the one who uttered his (Ind-ka-ti’s) name. While he 
(Iné-ka-tz) felt that he wished that his father should 

first finish making the shelter for the hut. And 
(when) ( ) he saw that his father sat down, then he (6700) 
would, afterwards, utter the other one’s name, when 

he beheld that his father had finished sheltering 

the hut. 

Therefore, when he ( ) beheld that his father had (6701) 
finished sheltering the hut, then he exclaimed: 
‘There it goes! O lérriten-\kuan-lkuan | There it 
goes! O \gau-\ganbu-te |! There it goes!” And he 
scampered ( ) away, he ran home; while the other (6702) 
one began to lean over, and the other one fell down. 

He lay kicking violently upon ( ) the vlei.* There- (6703) 
fore, the people’s huts vanished away, the wind blew, 
breaking their (sheltering) bushes, together with the 

huts, while the people could not see for (_) the dust. (6704) 
Therefore, his (the wind’s) mother came out of the 

hutt (ze. of the wind’s hut); his mother came, 
grasping (him), to raise him up; his mother, grasping 

(him), set him on his feet. And he was unwilling, 

(and) wanted to lie still. ( ) His mother, taking (6705) 
hold (of him), set him on his feet. Therefore, the 

wind became still; while the wind had, at first, while 

he lay, caused the dust to rise. 

Therefore, we who are Bushmen, we ( ) are wont (6706) 
to say: “The wind seems to be lying down, for, 
it does not gently blow (z.e. it blows strongly). For, 
when it stands (upright), then it is still, when it 
stands; for, it seems to be lying down, when it 


* A depression in the ground, sometimes dry, sometimes covered 
with coarse grass and rushes, and sometimes filled with water. 

+ Her hut remained standing, while it felt that they themselves ( 6704? ) 
were wind. 
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Ta, hd ki tmau, ha {khé, hin @, ha ka Itkdwa, i, ai 
ha ikhé; ta, ha ta ta, au h& ikueit’. Ha indiin a 
(6707) IWké, au ha ta; ta,( ) ha méiia kwan Ike. WN ssiti 
ta, ha ttchii-ttchi: ttentya hi, i ssan ttai; i ssan Ikaiten 
ti iké kié, i ssari NUkOén, IVkA 1ké, Indi Ikhé. Ta, 
1 ddoii ssin Ikhwéten Iki wal au ti é a. Hé tiken 
(6708) ( ) é, wai ddd tke Wa wkd tke, mtn [khé. Ta, i 
Yauki dddi ttam©pua Iai wai au ti é; ta, i ddd 


iva ki leya tkoin, au wai, au ti é 4.” 


IKHWE. 

(6709) {khwéten * ha 64 e tkui. Han tku-g Ine ddi 
ligérriten-ti.t| He, ha tku-g Ine Ilyoui, au hah Yauki 

(6710) Ine dda, ti é, ha ha 6& ttai; ta, ha lIku-g ( ) Ine 
yout, he, ha iku-g Ine lina fkou. He tiken e, ha 
Iku-g Ine Ilyoul. Han ha 64 e |kui. He tiken e, 
ha ha 6a Ilgébbiten-i; han llkuan 174i; au han tatti 

(6711) 6, hd e tkui. Hah tku-g Ine ( ) ddf iigérriten-ti; hé 
é, ha tku-g Ine Ilyoui, he ha tku-g Ine Henna !kou ka 
Iki. He, ha tku-g Ine thinthin hi, han tku-g Ine 

(6712) iowa tin, he ( ) ha Ine {kuiiten, i. He, ha Ine ssa, 
©puoin hi; he, ha Ine [kagen kau |ko lhin bi; ha Ine 

(6709’) Sa Ikhwe-@pya kyan tchiii, au Ikhwé- @puaken tatti é, ha 
uken-geu Hkuan ss’'0 O& tchai; ta, hi Wkuan |ki é Ikhwé. He 
tiken é, Hi lIkuan tchiy. Ta, Ik’S & yauki +kdkka ke !khwé 
x Ouken- -geu; ta, hi ku 1+kékka ke Ikhwé-@pui. 

(6699’ ) { Ikhwé IIkuan ha oa e Ikui; han Iku- -g Ine adi Ilgérriten- ti. 


Hé tiken é, ha ‘\ku- -g Ine !xatken |éta Si. Ha tti @, ssiten Iné 
ta yi 3 
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does in this manner. Its knee is that which makes 

a noise, when it les down; for ( ) its knee does (6707) 
sound. [ had wished that it might gently blow 

for us, that we might go out, that we might ascend 

the place yonder, that we might behold the river 

bed yonder standing behind (the hill). For, we 

have driven away the springbok from this place. 
Therefore ( ), the springbok have gone to yonder (6708) 
(dry) river bed standing behind (the hill). For, 

we have not a little shot the springbok at this place; 

for, we have shot, letting the sun set,* at the spring- 

bok at this place.” 


THe WInpD. 


The Wind + (ze. the Wind’s son) was formerly (6709) 
a man. He became a bird.{ And he was flying, 
while he no longer walked, as he used to do; for, 
he ( ) was flying, and he dwelt in the mountain (6710) 
(that is, m a mountain hole). Therefore, he was 
flying. He was formerly a man. Therefore, he 
was formerly rolling (a ball); he was shooting; 
while he felt that he was a person. He( ) became (6711) 
a bird; and he was flying, and he dwelt in a 
mountain’s hole. And he was coming out of it, he 
flew about, and ( ) he returned to it. And he came (6712) 
to sleep in it; and, he early awaking goes out of it; 


* Literally, ‘‘ having put in the sun.” 67087) 
{| The young wind blew, while the young wind felt that its (6709’) 
fathers seemed formerly to have blown; for, they were the wind. 
Therefore, they blew. For the people did not tell me about 
the wind’s parents; for, they merely talked to me about the 
young wind. 
{ The Wind was formerly a person; he became a bird. Therefore, ( 6695 ) 
he is tied up in stuff. His skin is that which we call stuff. 


—_ 
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you. ttai, ya, ha Wyou ttai. He, ha Ine Iya, ha 
[kuiten, au han tatti ( ) @, ha Ikkuan Ivkua. He ha 
Ine ha, ttin, ttm, ttm, ttim, ha Ine Ilya, ha |kititen. 


He, ha Ine Ilya, ha ssa ©puoii hi. 


Added by thaitkass’5. 


ligo6-ka-Ikui Ilkuan Iku a, 64 +kakka ke Ikhwé, au 
han iku i lind, ha ( ) ka thi, Jacob Kotzé.* Han 
likuan ka |yoé a, ha oii Ina Ikhwé a, hé € Haarfontein ; + 
au lyamka ha Ikéh Ine é +k0ayi ; au ha 1ké @, tht 
e-g Ine [kwi hi, hin Ine ¢ Haarfontein. 

llgd6-ka-Ikui ( ) Ine Ini !khwé, au Haarfontein ta 
|kou. Hé tiken 6, ha hé tne |k’aiten-i Ikhw%, au han 
ka tkuerrelkuerre 6. He tkhwé ha tku-g ine [khwi, i. 
Hé tiken ¢, ikhwé ha (_ ) Yauki Ine ttamOpua tehui; 
Ikhwéten Iku-g Ine Ikam Ik’au, au han ha ka, |k’aiten- 
a Ikhwé. Ikhwéten [ku-g Ine kam Iau, au Ikhwéten 
ha ka, you G. Ikhwéten lan 16 [ko ka Iku, ( ) 
he Ikhw% ha Iku-g Ine Ikhwi; Ikhwéten Yauki Ine 
ttamOpua tchui. 


He, ha Iku-g Ine [hamnmi Ikath fla nein; haa Iku-g 


* Jacob Kotzéten e !kuara. Han 68 [{na *‘ Hartus Kloof”’. 
e ‘ e 2 , ps = Lk = 
+ Haarfontein ta Ikatokaken é, ha Ina !khwe, 1. 
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he flies away, again, he flies away. Aud he again 
returns, while he feels ( ) that he has sought food. (6713) 
And he eats, about, about, about, about, he again 
returns. And he, again, comes to sleep (in) it. 

[That this curious belief, that the wind now wears 
the form of a bird, was even lately in active existence . 
among the Bushmen, the following will suffice to 
show :— | 

Smoke’s Man* was the one who formerly spoke 
to me about the wind, when he was still living 
with his ( ) master, Jacob Kotzé.t He said that (6714) 
the place at which he had seen the wind was 
Haarfontein;+ while its Bushman name is +£0d7a; 
while its name (by) which the Europeans call it, is 
Haarfontein. 

Smoke’s Man ( ) espied the wind at Haarfontein’s (6715) 
mountain. ‘Therefore, he was throwing a stone at _ 
the wind, while he believed (it) to be a Ikuerrelkuerre 
(a certain bird). And the wind burst on account 
of it. ‘Therefore, the wind did ( ) not blow gently ; (6716) 
the wind raised the dust, because he had thrown 
a stone at the wind. The wind raised the dust, 
while the wind flew away. The wind went into 
a mountain’s hole, ( ) and the wind burst; the wind (6717) 
did not gently blow. 

And he (Smoke’s Man), being afraid, went home; 
he went to sit under the hut’s bushes,§ while he 


* |I\god-hka-lkui, or ‘‘ Witbooi Tooren”, was the son of Ilkhabbo (6713’) 
(“Oud Jantje Tooren’’) and his wife, Ikudbba-an (‘‘ Oude Lies’’), 
lhantkass’6 used to teach ‘‘ Witbooi” how to hunt springbok; 
being already grown up when ‘“‘ Witbooi”’ was still a child. 

+ Jacob Kotzé isa Bastaard. He used to live at ‘‘ Hartus Kloof”’. (6714 ’) 

+ Haarfontein’s mountains in which he saw the Wind. 


§ z.e. the bushes broken off and used to make a shelter for the ( 6717) 
mat hut. 


(6718) 


(6719) 


(6720) 


(6721) 


(6722) 


(6723) 


(6720°) 


(6721’) 
(6722”) 
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Ine Ilan, Ikiiten ssin Imei, au han Yauki Ine (_ ) tkoi 
au Iga. lgéiten Iku-g Ine Ili, leéiten Ikuiten ssa, au 
han Iku-g Ine Ikuiten ss’o; au han tatti, ha Yauki Ine 
Ini Igéi, au [k’au. Hé tiken é, ha tku-g Ine ( ) Ilan 
Ikuiten ss’0; au han ka, Ik’au sse kkit llgwarya ha, a, 
han Iku-g Ine Ikiiten ss’, Iktiten iké ss’o nein ta 
I oul Zou, au han tatti, ha kkui ss’6; au han tatti, ti 
yas. ( ) Hé tiken 6, ha Ine tkiiten ss’6, au han tatti, 
ha kkun ss’. He, ha Ine |hou, hah Ine ui, han Ine 
yarra, Juhi khd ssa Igei,* au thérro, au han tatti, 
koin Ine le. Heé tiken ( )€e, ha Iku-g Ine Il¥a, han 
lan Ikditen ssin, au han ka, ha 76d sse Iku a-g Ine Iki 
ssa, ha a ha.t Hé tiken é, ha Iku ssan Iktiten ssin, 
au ha tuhi kho ssa Igei ( ) au thérro. Han tku-g me 
llan, Ikditen ssi nein, au ha ~ou a tabba Ina,t han 
Iku & sse-g Ine [ki lla ha ha. Hé tiken 6, ha tku-g Ine 
Ikuiten ss’0, au han kX, ha sse Iku ttén. 

Hé tiken ( ) €, ha 76a Iku-g Ine tabbatabba, ha 


e 7 


yoiiken Iku-g Ine ti Ila ha, x hi. Hé tfken 6, ha 


* Jeet iikuan ka [ki luhi [khé, tf 6 +ka, !kudéra ka |gei. Hé ti 
hin é, “wachter” ka-g Ine Hein ss’o Igei Ilxaxu 6, kérohi Ine i 
Ikhé leéi Ilxdxu é, au Igéiten Ine Ikhou Ikhé. 

} Ha Iikuan Iku 0a e Ikhwa. 

+ Taébba In’& [hé, Ikudra. 


THE WIND. Lil 


did not ( ) look to the sheep. The sheep* by (6718) 
themselves, the sheep returning came, while he sat 
under the (hut’s) bushes; while he felt that he did 
not perceive the sheep on account of the dust. 
Therefore, he ( ) went to sit under the (hut’s) (6719) 
bushes, while he desired that the dust should settle 
for him, he sat under the (hut’s) bushes, sat close 
under the hut’s sheltering bushes, while he felt that 
he sat warming himself; while he felt that the 
place was cold. ( ) Therefore, he sat under the (6720) 
(hut’s) bushes, while he felt that he sat warming 
himself. And he afterwards arose, he drove bringing 
the sheep + to the kraal, while he felt that the sun 
had set. Therefore ( ) he again, he went to sit (6721) 
under the (hut’s) bushes, while he wished that his 
mother should be the one to bring him food.t 
Therefore, he came to sit under the (hut’s) bushes, 
when he had brought the sheep ( ) to the kraal. (6722) 
He went to sit under the hut’s bushes, while his 
mother who worked there,§ she would be the one 
to bring him food. Therefore, he sat under the 
(hut’s) bushes, while he desired that he might lie 
down. 

Therefore, ( ) his mother worked (and) worked, (6723) 


* The ‘‘Africander” sheep (those with the thick tails) will (6718’) 
(1han+kass’6 says) return home alone; while the ‘‘ Va’rland”’ sheep 
do not return home alone, but remain where they were left. 
I’od is the name for ‘‘ Va’rland ” sheep, or ‘‘ Moff ”’. 
Iget is the name for ‘‘ Africander”’ sheep, ‘‘ Kaap Schaap.” 
+ The sheep stand upon a bare (unenclosed) place, the Bastaard’s ( 6720’) 
sheep. Therefore, the shepherd dwells (¢.e. has his hut) on this 
side of the sheep ; the wagon stands on that (the opposite) side of 
the sheep, while the sheep stand between. 
{ He was (at that time) a child. (67217) 
§ Worked at the master’s, the Bastaard’s. , (6722’) 


(6724) 


(8637) 


(8638) 


(8639) 


(8637’) 
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Iku-g Ine ha ho, he ha Opudnni, han tku-g Ine ttén; 
au han tatti é, Bastaard Ike ( ) IIkuah Yauki [kon 
dkken ha. Sfllaken a 6% Ikou dkken ha,—Jacob 
Kotzé tha,—au han tatti é, lyath-ka-[kui, Iké 6; han 
tkdkken lyam. Iten t& Ikti [kdWin a u hd, @ ha & hi 
hi. N 64 lina ha. Silla, Jacob Kotzé, hin @ n 6A 


ling, hy. 


Jie a9). 
Vines 


+KAGARA#* 

(Dictated, in 1879, by |han+kass’0, who heard it from his maternal 
grandmother, +kammi, and, after her death, from his mother, 
|xabbi-an. ) 

Hi tikuan ha 64, +kagara ha 64 +arnma ha Ilya-Opua, 

@) 5) =) > =) co) 

han Ine lian #ni ha; hah Ine tlan #ni ha, au thaunu; fT 
he, ha ine Iki |kuita, au ha yoaken-geu. 

( ) thatinu Ine Iuhatten ha Ikhwi, han ha IIntnh 
hoi tkdéo. 

Ikuakaken ha ssuen-ssuen ssa; Ikuagen @ Yauki 
akken Ika hi, hin tku ssuaitau tui, 

tkagdraken ha ka: “ A koa ttai.” ( ) Ha Ilya- 

Opudken ha ttai tau Ivkuaén tehuen, gwai ta tchuen. 

Han ha ka: ‘A kod ttai; ta Ithein Yauki thin.” 

* Kwariten |ikuan é; péni-©pudken |ku &; han Ine lIlkellkéya 
kuru-||kaitau. 
+ Ikui IIkuan &; Ikhodgen é. N +, ti @, Ikhoa ka Igixa ss’o 04 

¢. Ha tké [[kélikéya ‘ sloete’”? 4 { ta ssuai [hin ha, au i Intnu, é 

luerriya, he Iyam-ka-Ik’é Iné ta, thaithaiia, 1. 
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his mother brought him food. Therefore, he ate 

up this little food, he lay down; while he felt that 

the Bastaards ( ) are not accustomed to give food (6724) 
liberally. ‘‘Silla” was the one who gave food 
liberally, Jacob Kotzé’s wife, while she felt that 

she was a Bushman (woman); she speaks the 
Bushman (language). We used, being satisfied, to 
leave the food which she gave to us. I used to 

live with her (¢e. at her place). Silla (and) Jacob 
Kotzé, they are those with whom I used to live. 


a5 on 
ae 


+KAGARA* AND |\HAUNU, WHO FOUGHT 
EACH OTHER WITH LIGHTNING. 


They formerly, +/agdra formerly went to fetch his (8637 ) 
younger sister, he went to take her away; he went 
to take her away from !haunut; and he took (her) 
back to her parents. 

( ) thatnu gave chase to his brother-in-law, he (8638) 
passed along behind the hill. 

The clouds came, clouds which were unequalled in 
beauty (ii¢. ‘clouds which not beautiful like them’) ; 
they vanished away. 

thdgara said: ‘Thou must walk on.” ( ) His (8639) 
younger sister walked, carrying (a heavy burden of) 


* A bird (it) is; a little bird (it) is; it resembles the Lantus ( 8637’) 
Collaris (a Butcher-Bird), 
{ A man (it) is; the Rain (it) is. I think that a Rain’s Sorcerer 
(he) seems to have been. His name resembles (that of) the mucus 
which we are used to blow out of our nose, which is thick, that 
which the Bushmen call |haulhaun. 
{ To his younger sister. (8638’) 


(8640) 


(8641) 


(8642) 


(8643) 


(8644) 
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Ihaunu ha IIntn hoa. 

Ikuakaken Iku ssuen-ssuén ssa, Ikudkaken ( ) Iku 
llgwillgwi ssin. 

tkagdraken h4 ka: “A kod ttai, ti, 4 Iki X 
llNkoen.” He, ha ha Ine, tatti, Imei Ine IIkhou [hin, 
han ha Ine kui: “ Ttdiya Ttdiya!” Han ha Ine tka 
( ) ha Ily¥d4-Opud; ha ya-Opudken Ine Il¥i ssd ha. 
Han hé& Ine kui: “ Tsséd& 7% ddda 6, a ddd’ lvkuaén 
hire’ % 

Hé tiken é, Ihaunu ha Ine Ikhamma, 1; f Ilyaukaken 
Ine ttdro ( ) Ikhé 4 Inuinutu; han Ine Iku |k’auwi ha 
ikhwi. Ha Itkhwi Ine Iku kui, Iikhabbe(t),t 4, ha 
Ikhwi Ine Ilvarhki [k’dtiwi ha. Hai Ine kui, lkhabbe(t), 
4 Ikhwi. Ha |Ikhwin ( ) ha Ine Ilyamki batten ha. 
Hai ha ka: “A kod tt4i Iki [ka Ikhé ssa i; 4A, 
a likuan tiki a Wkoen, than Yauki 4 hi iWké; ta, ha 
Yauki tkwailkwai batten.” 

Hin hd taita ki 4 ( ) hi tkagen. [haunu dddi ka, 


( 86 41’) , *# Tchuen é jaiti |kammainya hi, hin hé |jkéllkéya !khoa ; hin e 


y ® ~ 2 = a vt w ° 
1y-ya, hérri-i ha; au hin tatti, hi )’atki Juerriya, hin Ine tua, |Inun 
ta ha tsinxu. 

ty i Cw 
+ thatnun 4 Ilyatiken Ine thin 4 Inulnuti, au han ka, Ikhamma, 


(8642’) ( ) Han Ikhanima au hé ka tchuen, é tkagdra 1)’ya, 1. 


t Ilkuan Ilydrra ha Ikhwi. 
2 ce? e OL w , ~ S 
lixdrrallydrra Wkuan @, au !k’é kuften |gwa-1 hi Ikégen. Ilxarra- 


(8644’) Iixérva IWkuah 4, hi ta ka ( ) hi kdi, fkhi @ IlkG, au hi Mérra 


[kti-kk6 Iki. Ha Mkuan Iydrra [kti-kké [khwéiten. 


ee a 
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things, (her) husband’s things. He (4#hdgdra) said: 
‘Thou must walk on; for, home is not near at hand.” 

[haunu passed along behind (the hill). 

The clouds came, the clouds ( ) vanished away. (8640) 

+kagara said: ‘“‘Thou must walk on, for, thou art 
the one who dost see.”” And he, because the house 
became near, he exclaimed: ‘“‘ Walk on! Walk on!” 

He waited for ( ) his younger sister; his younger (8641) 
sister came up to his side. He exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
things* can these be, which thou dost heavily 
carry??? 

Then |haunu sneezed, on account of it;t blood 
poured out ( ) of his nostrils; he stealthily lightened (8642) 
at his brother-in-law. His brother-in-law fended 
him quickly off, { his brother-in-law also stealthily 
lightened at him. He quickly fended off his brother- 
in-law. His brother-in-law ( ) also lightened at him. (8643) 
He (+kdgara) said: ‘‘Thou must come (and) walk 
close beside me; for, thou art the one who dost 
see that husband does not allow us time; for, he 
does not singly hghten.”’ 

They (#hagara and |haunu) went along angry with 


* The things which the wife carried, they resembled water ; (8641’) 
they, in this manner, were pushing at her; while they felt that 
they were not hard, they did in this manner (?.e. swayed forward), 
behind her back. 
1 lha@unu was the one from whose nostrils blood came out, when 
he intended to sneeze. .( ) He sneezed on account of his things, ( 8642’) 
to which +4agara did in this manner (¢.¢. felt at roughly). 
{ In the word Ilkthdbbe(t) the ¢ is barely pronounced. The 
meaning of this word is explained by the narrator as follows :— 
(He) fends off his brother-in-law (by motioning with his arm). 
Fending off (it) is, when other people are fighting their fellows 
with their fists. Fending off is that which they are wont to do, 
( ) they wave off with the arm, while they fend off the other one’s ( 8644 ’) 
arm. He (+hdgara) fended off the other one’s lightning. 


(8645) 


(8646) 


(8647) 


(8648) 


(8645’) 


(8646’) 


(86477) 
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ha sse ¢, batten ludnha Ikamh +kdgdra. +kAgdraken 
a Yauki ta likhaiten, ha tku tkhébbetentIkhabbeten ha 
ya-Opua tha, |haunu. ( ) Ha ilya-Opua than tlyamki 
batten-i ha; hah batten-i ha |khwi. Hé ti hin é, ha 
ha tku-g Ine {k’diwi ha lya-Opua tha, au [khwéiten 
a, théika,* hah Iku-g Ine ( ) batten ki sswérrikat 
Ikam ha. 

Ha Ilya-Opua than iku-g Ine tkuei Iki, hah ttéh 0a; 
han hé tku-g me tkuei tki, han Iku-g ine {kuérriten 
Ikhe,t au #kagaraken Ine hii ( ) ha Indi, t au hii, han 
Iku-g Ine Ikiiten !khé lla Inein. 

Han tku-g Ine lan, ttén Imein, au Ihounuh ha lku-g 
Ine Ikéikéya td; § bey Iku-g Ine [kuérriten IIna, au ( ) 
#kagdraken Iku-g Ine llah ta, au ha Igtiruwa hi au 
SS, SSA, SSA, SSA, han Iku-g Ine téh. | 

* Ikhwéiten 4 Ihéiika han 4 Ikh{%, ha i Yawki Int ki ssi ha; ha 
Iku Ukéllkéya |kébbu, ften Iku i [kod au Ikudgen ka Ikuérriten, 
au Ikukéken Iku-g Ine ta, Ilk& touiten ki ta. 

} Au ha Ine ta. 

{ Ha Ina Ilkuan tan, ha Ind Ilkuan Iki. 


§ Ixatn-ka- I’, Ikan ka ka, wéi 4 kan lan yYuayui-d ta; han 
Yauki t& ha aiitau ener 
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( ) each other. !hatinuw had intended that he should (8644) 
be the one lightening to whisk away +#hdgdara. 
thagara was one who was strong (it. “ was not 

light ”’, or ‘‘did not feel light’), he continued to fend 

off his younger sister’s husband, tha@wnu. ( ) His (8645) 
younger sister’s husband was also lightening at him; 

he was lightening at his brother-in-law. Then he 
stealthily lightened at his younger sister’s husband 

with black lightning,* he, ( ) lightening, whisked (8646 ) 
him up (and carried him to a little distance). 

His younger sister’s husband, in this manner, lay 
dying; he, in this manner, he thundered,t while 
tkagara bound up ( ) his head with the net, he, (8647) 
returning, arrived at home. 

He went to he down in the hut, while Ihaunu lay 
thundering ;§ he thundered there, while (_) +4agara (8648) 
went to le down, when he had rubbed them 
(7.2. himself and his younger sister) with buchu, || 
buchu, buchu, buchu, he lay down. 


* Black lightning is that which kills us, that which we do (8646) 
not perceive it come; it resembles a gun, we are merely startled 
by the clouds’ thundering, while the other man lies, shrivelled 
up lies. 
+ As he lay. (8646’) 
{ His head ached; his head was splitting (with pain). ( 8647 4) 
§ To thunder is lkuérriten; but the narrator explained that 
\kélkéya ta here means ‘to lie thundering’; and illustrated the . 
expression by saying that ‘‘the Bushmen are wont to say that 
the springbok is one which goes to lie bleating; it is not willing to 
die quickly ”’. | 
|| Buchu (in Webster’s International Dictionary of 1902) is 
stated to be ‘‘ A South African shrub (Barosma)”’. 
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Note by the Narrator. 


(8643’) N [kéétuka Ind ta: “ tkdgdra-goii wa 6, Yi Ik6 
Ikhé, hin k6%, |haanu.” 
Au |kudka Ine luerriya, he Ikuagen Ine IInau, au 
Ikuaka Ine luerriya, he Ikuaka Ine lina ti é a, he 
Ikuagen Ine Ilkellkéya I|kou ; hii , Ikuagen Ine 
bdtten-i, i, He, h ikééttiken Iné ta: “#kdgara 6, 
hin két |hdtnu.” 
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Note by the Narrator. 


My grandmothers used to say: “ +k¢gara and his (8643’) 
companion are those who fight in the East, he and 
lhaunu.” 

When the clouds were thick, and the clouds, when 
the clouds were thick, and the clouds were at this 
place, and the clouds resembled a mountain, then, 
the clouds were lightening, on account of it. And 
my grandmothers used to say: ‘It is +kdgara, with 
lhaunu.”” 








C. 


BUSHMAN. 


From the Breakwater. 








IV. Animal Fables. 
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IV.—2/7. 


Die 


THE HYENA’S REVENGE. 
First Version. 

(257)  igwain 3% Id kha g% Imein, hé ti hin 6, hin me 
datten tikha; aa han tatti é, kha tkwakka hi au 
Wkhwi t% en; hé ti hin @, khan m& ssi Igwai ti 
lineih, au Igwain ait lind, aa Igwai ta Ikoa ; lewain 

(257°) () né 1yaua toy th en, 1. 

Hé ti hin é, lgwain Iné a Ikha & lydbba, hé ti hin 
é, likhan ing kei tko%, i, 20 [koan tt% Hf, Igwain yan 
Ikaiina a0 Iko% aa hi IWkalvk%; lgwain né +kékken: 
“likhan-au ! makki a ki 16, % tta Ikaié, au |ydbba.” 
lewain Iné ki 1 tkha tt aa lydbba; hé ti hin 6, 
han Ine iki 1é {koi tti au lkha ima, au |koan tté 1; 

(258’) lyabbaken Iné Ikai Ilkha tsazaiten; ( ) lydbbaken 
Iné Iarn ka 16 he ttt tkai. Heé ti hin é, hah ne 
kkonn lyabba é tta i, au ha ddomm, han Iné kkonn 
Ikiken hai, ai lyabba é tt& li, han Iné tkuken, au hi 
Inah léta Ikod. 

lowain Iné hd lgwai ta Ika, lgwain Ing Ikauken-i 
h¥ aa iki, aa h% man léta tkod, |gwain Ing [ka‘uken-i 
ha, lewain Iné Ikauken Iki [ko%; au lewain tatti é, 
lgowai a datta ha, hé ti hi é, han Iné ssa lewat i. 

(259) lgwain( ) nd Ikf hi, 2a ty4bba & ttd Hf; ai han 
tatti 6, fko& ssi ka tkhé if, hin mé tkf thin tkoX av 
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LV .—27. 
yy 


THE HYENA’S REVENGE. 
First Version. 

The Hyena was the one who went to the Lion’s (257) 
house, then, he deceived the Lion; while he felt 
that the Lion had acted grudgingly towards him 
about the quagga’s flesh; therefore, the Lion came 
to the Hyena’s house, when the Hyena was boiling 
there in the Hyena’s pot; the Hyena ( ) boiled (257’) 
ostrich flesh in it. 

Therefore, the Hyena gave soup to the Lion ; 
therefore, the Lion took hold of the pot, while the 
pot was hot; the Hyena also grasped the pot with 
his hands; the Hyena said: ‘“‘O Lion! Allow me 
to pour soup into the inside of thy mouth.” The 
Hyena poured soup into the Lion’s mouth; then, he 
put the mouth of the pot over the Lion’s head, while 
the pot was hot; the soup was burning the Lion’s 
eyes; ( ) the soup also burned the inside of his (2587) 
mouth. Then, he swallowed hot soup with his throat, 
he swallowed, causing himself to die with hot soup ; 
he died, while his head was inside the pot. | 

The Hyena took up the Hyena’s stick, the Hyena 
was beating him with the stick, while his head was 
inside the pot; the Hyena was beating him; the 
Hyena struck, cleaving the pot asunder; while the 
Hyena felt that the Hyena had deceived him ; 
therefore, he came to the Hyena. 

The Hyena ( ) killed him, with hot soup; while (259’) 
he felt that the pot had stood upon the fire; he 
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if, di han tatti @ h¥ ka h& ssi tka tkiken tkha, au 
lyabba kX If; at hin tatti é, Ikha ssin tkwakka hi, 
iu livkhwi ti en, hé ti hin €, hii in ddtten ha i, a0 - 
ttéi ta eh; au han tatti 6, hX ka he ssi kf 1é khan 
ind, ati Ikoa, he ti hin é, ha datten hi i; au han tatti 


(260’)é, ( ) ha kuin tku thah ssh6 Igwai taiti, han Ilyam 


2 
ru 
o] 


Ikti 8 lgwai gwat; hé ti hin 6, he tkti & Ywakken 
kun i. | 
Wkhii tanh than ssho kha lati, aa khan & kha 
gwal. lowain llyam han sshd lowal laiti, att lowain 
é lewal gwai. likauéten Iam than sshd Iikaué aiti, 
(261) aa tkavéten & Ikaud gwai. tkwanyiken ( ) than 


ssho Ikwanyiti laiti, au Ikwanyuken é ikwanyt gwal. 


THE HYENA’S REVENGE. 
Second Version. 

(362) lgwain & lla kha gi Inein, hé ti hin 6, Iikhan Ing 
ikwakken lgwal, i; hé ti hin é lewain Iné [Dwain 7; 
hé ti hin €, lgwain ind dddtten ikha, i, hi si lvam 

(363) ssi ha gh Inein. ( ) lewain Int tkakken: “ likha wé! 

) 


A kua ssan Ilyaii yanniigi h ga imein;” au han 


tatti 6, hk dddtten Ikha; hé ti hin 6, ikhah mné 
(364) yanniigti hk g% Imeih, 1; hah Ind llan, ddatten ( ) 
kha, au tyabba. 


lewain Int +kakken: ‘‘N ka ku lé [kwa a, ttu au 
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took the pot off from the fire, while he felt that 
he intended to burn the Lion to death, with the 
soup’s heat; while he felt that the Lion had been 
niggardly towards him about the quagga’s flesh ; 
therefore, he deceived him with the ostrich flesh ; 
while he felt that he intended to put the I.on’s 
head into the pot; therefore, he deceived him ; 
while he felt that ( ) he had married a female Hyena, (260’) 
he also is a male Hyena; therefore, he is a “‘ Decayed 
Arm ’’,* on account of it. 

The Lion also marries a Lioness, as the Lion 1s 
a male Lion. The Hyena also marries a female 
Hyena, as the Hyena is a male Hyena. The leopard 
also marries a leopardess, as the leopard is a male 
leopard. The hunting leopard + ( ) marries a hunting (261’) 
leopardess, as the hunting leopard is a male hunting 
leopard. 


THE HYENA’S REVENGE. 
Second Version. 


The Hyena was the one who went to the Lion’s (562) 
house, then, the Lion acted grudgingly towards the 
Hyena; then, the Hyena became angry about it, 
therefore, the Hyena deceived the Lion, that he 
should also come to his house. ( ) The Hyena said : (363) 
“O Lion! Thou must also visit my house;’’ while 
he felt that he deceived the Lion; therefore, the 
Lion visited his house on account of it; he went 
to deceive ( ) the Lion with soup. (364) 

The Hyena said: ‘“‘I am accustomed to pour soup 

* This expression is used to denote a person who acts un- 


generously regarding food. 
| felis jubata. 


(365) 


(366) 


(367) 


(368) 


(4820) 


(4320) 
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lyabba, i Ivamh ka Ié tkwa @, tt au lydbba, a Ilya 
ka Ié ikwa ttti au lyabba; n Ilyam ki 1é n tha ttu ( ) 
au lyabba.” 

Hé ti hin @, han Ing ki 12 likha ttt au lyabba, han: 
Iné Ikei le likhan Ina au kod, au han tatti é, ha 
likdiken [ki 1é kha Ina au lkoa; h& ssi Ikdiken 
Iki likha, au ( ) lyabba ka 11; a han tatti 6, h& 
é lgwal X ddatten iké kkuiten, hah +kakken, hé ti 
hin é, hi ¢kakka kha, i. Ikhai ind Ivar +kakken, 
hin +k4kka, hi tkagen, hé ti hin 6, khah ng [humm 
i, au ( ) hin tatti é, ha Iyarh Iku @ ikha & Igébbi, 
au han tatti é, ha Iku é kha % (ki Ike ; han llyam 
hi 1k’eé. lgwain yam ki [k’6, au lgwain tatti, ha 
vam hi IW’e; hé ti hin 6, lewain Iné Ikammain h6 
Invitarra, 1. 

( ) He ti hin e, lewain Iné hd ka I i, han me 
Ikauken tdtten hé Ikha, au Ilkha Inait ata Ikoa ; 
han Iné pari ha au tila, mi hah tatti é, likhan 
ind Ikika, au ha Iman léta tko&. 


ITV.—28a. 
dey. 


WKHA, HE-KKO TTOI KA KUMM E. 
(Dictated, in 1875, in the Kathop dialect, by Dialkwain, who heard 
it from his paternal grandfather, \xagenddi.) 

Hé Itkha Ivkabbe,* ti €, he ssé ddéa ddatten ttoi ; 
ti, Ikagen k& Iku Inau ttoi, hin Iku i Ikuerré ttoi 6 
* Huplanatory Note by the Narrator. 

Ikh3a ¢ {kii, ttdi-ten yarn ¢ Ikim, ha Iykéten a IIkha 
+naiy’ ttdi Whatten-ttt, 4; 5 hin Iguimm +gébbi-geu. Hé tiken 
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into this child’s mouth, I also pour soup into this 
child’s mouth, I also pour soup into the child’s 
mouth; I also pour into my wife’s mouth ( ) soup.” (365) 

Therefore, he poured soup into the Lion’s mouth, 
he put the Lion’s head into the pot, while he felt 
that he altogether put the Lion’s head into the pot; 
that he might altogether kill the Lion with ( ) (366) 
the soup’s heat; while he feels that he is a Hyena * 
who deceives other people; he speaks; therefore, 
he talked to the Lion about it. The Lion also 
speaks; they talked to each other; therefore, the 
Lion assented, because ( ) he also is a foolish Lion, (367) 
because he is a Lion who kills people; he also eats 
people. The Hyena also kills people, while the 
Hyena feels that he also eats people; therefore, the 
Hyena carried off the old woman * on account of it. 

( ) Therefore, the Hyena took up the stick, he (368) 
struck the Lion down, while the Lion’s head was 
inside the pot; he beat him with the stick, while 
he felt that the Lion died, when his head was inside 
the pot. 


LTV .—28a. 
ie 


THE LION JEALOUS OF THE VOICE OF 
THE OSTRICH. 


“It is the Story of the Lions and the Ostrich.” 


And the Lions conspired t together that they (4320) 
might deceive the Ostrich; for, the women + were 


* This is an allusion to a favourite Bushman story. Vide § 80 
of Dr. Bleek’s ‘‘ Brief Account of Bushman Folk-lore and other 
Texts”’, Cape Town, 1875. 

7 The Lion was a man, the Ostrich was also a man, at the time (4320’) 
when the Lion kicked the Ostrich’s [Ihdtten-ttt ; when they called 


(4821) 
(4322) 


(4324) 


(4325) 


(4326) 


(7978) 
(7979) 
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lsumm ttwaiten; ( ) Ikakaken Yauki Ikuérre hé. He - 
he Ine ku-kktii-ten Wké: “1 kka ssé tté tki, { ddatta?” 
Hé kha kk kii-kkui, hin wké: “I kth ddda ssé 
IWké tkagen gsd ddi +eébbi-ggu,* ( ) i ssé wkoén, ti 
é, Ikagen ssé Ilya hé ddi ti é, hé k& ddi hd; hé, hé 
Iktt dddi f Wa ttdi; i ssd Iwkoén kwod-kkwia, ti SF 
Ikéi lla Inti ddd a, tkagen Ila ttdi a. I ss& ( ) 
lwkoén, ti é ttdi ss8 Ikuei tku’-ikué, i”? He tkba kko 
kii-kkii, hah wWke: “Ttsd ddé 75 ddd’ a, tt6i Yatki 
ttumssé Igumm ttwai-ia?’? He tikha kko ki-kkui, 
hih wkée: “Ttoi( ) kin leumm o hi ssd-ssdken; hé 
tiken e, hi ddomm Itkuédda, i; ha tkayu ka kha, i. 
Aken mat ti é,a leumm 6 & ttt; he tiken 6, 4 Yauki 
lgumm akken, 1.” 

kha ( ) kkd kt-kkdi, bXa Wké: “U kkoii ssé ddf 
+eebbi-ggu, ti ssé Ikha ttdi, ti sst Iki thin ttdi ss6- 
ssoken, i sst ha i; hé t ssd loumm kit |ywa ttoi, i, 3 


ti ha ttoi ssd-ssoken.”’ 


&, ttoi Wkdrru |’wakka 1, 6 hin tta Ilka ti @, h& o& +nary’ Ilkha 
juan-tti. Hé tiken 6, hé lywakka, 1. He tiken 6, [k’&-ten Iné 
nau, ttwi Iké ss’6 ttdi Nhatten-ttu, hin kX [kha Ilkurru é. 

* The \g66, or teébbi-gt, as performed among the Grass Bushmen, 
was described by \han+kass’6, in 1878, as follows :— 

Hi Ikuan Iku |gumm; Ikékaken IIkuan Ikééta hi; hid Ine 
lgumm Ikdgen. Ikakaken e na; hin Ine Igunim. He {kui [aiti, 
a hé Ine thi |l4, ha Ine [khé, au /k’é kuiten & [ku, bf Ine ( ) Ik’h 
lé ssa, Ik’é ta ttuken, au |k’é ta ttuka Ine lguamm. Hin )auki 
leurhm ttweiten Ilka hi, ta, hi ddgchm Iku Ixwan ttot kw3kkwan ; 
au Ikikaken Ine e |kitten, au |k’é ta ttuka jne lgumm. 
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wont, with regard to the Ostrich, they only praised 
the Ostrich for calling finely; ( ) the women did (4321) 
not praise them. And they (the Lions), speaking, 
said: ‘“‘In what manner shall we deceive?” And 
another Lion answered, he said: ‘““We must tell 
the women to make a (game of) +yébbi-ggu,* (_) that (4322) 
we may see whether the women will again do as they 
are wont to do; when they only admire (?) the 
Ostrich ; that we may really see whether it be true 
that the women admire(?) the Ostrich. We shall 
( ) see what the Ostrich will do.” And another (4324) 
Lion spoke, he said: ‘‘Why can it be that the 
Ostrich calls so well (¢. does not a little call 
sweetly)?” And the other Lion answered, he said: 
‘The ostrich ( ) calls with his lungs; therefore, his (4325) 
throat sounds in this manner; his chest’s front. Thou 
dost call with thy mouth; therefore, thou dost not 
call nicely.” 

The other ( ) Lion answered, he said: ‘‘ Ye must (4326) 
make a (game of) +gébbi-ggu, that ye may kill the 
Ostrich, that ye may take out the Ostrich’s lungs, 


(in) the +gzbbi-ggu. Therefore, the nail of the Ostrich decayed, 
while it felt that he (the Ostrich) had kicked the Lion’s lwan-ttu. 
Therefore, it decayed. Therefore, the people, with regard to the 
scar yonder on the Ostrich’s WAdtten-ttu, they say that it is (from) 
the Lion’s nail. 

+ The women of the Ostriches and of the Lions. 

* The |go6 or +eébbi-gtt among the Grass Bushmen. 

They (the Grass Bushmen) call [like the male ostrich]; the (7 978) 
women clap their hands for them; they (the men) call to the 
women. The women are those who dance; they (the men) call. 
And this woman goes out (from the dance), she stands [being 
weary |, while two other persons (7.¢. two other women), they ( ) ( 7979) 
come forward in among the men, while the men call. They call 
more sweetly than anybody, for, their throats sound like real 
ostriches ; while the women are those who sing, while the men call. 


K 
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(4327) ( ) Hé tha Iné kii-kkui, hin lvké tkégen: “ Ddi 
+eébbi-ggi.” Hé ssé ttumm, ti é, Ikei llau inti a ttdi 
leumm ttwai-i 4. | 

Hé ikagen IIkuan Iné ddi +gébbi-gevi, i; hé likha 

(4328) lgumm, i. ( ) Ttdi-ten mauikkd kin tm’, hd kx 
nein; kha lgumm, 1; tkakaken Yauki wa tigen 
kha; 5 hin ta kd ti 6, kha Yauki leumm ttwal-i; 

(4829) ta, he tk wwkoén © kha; ( ) hé ttdt tkudA ine 
ssi, 1; hé ttoi Wuxi Iné kai |ka-t ssi, i. He 
Ikagen kkai: “N kin ddéd kX lkhd tkuédda, hx 
Igunm; ta, hi ki iki [~wan ha Inum ta hi lanini, 

(4330) 6 ti e, ttéi ta ( ) Ik’gtten ko |gumm.” 

Hé ltkha ki-kkii-ten Ivké: “Akken Yau ddd 
livkoen, ti 6, Ikagen ddé& Iknéi 0, 3 ttdi, 7; he, 
hé ddéa kt i mau ttdi, hain iki ddéa 4, hé kkokx 

(4331) ha, 5 hx ( ) ddéa tki lgumm ttwatten i a. Ikakaken 
ddéi tkit 7 kkoks hx.” 

He itkha kko Ikwain, i; ti @, ttoi Ikti dd6i @ Ikagen 

(4332) kkoki hi; hé h¥ Ywih ha tkhé thin ila, i; ( ) he 
hi iki ttoi whatten-ttu, 1; ki ttyérri hé, i. Hé, hx 
kkui-ten Ike: “Ttsd ki Igumm ttwaita 71 6?” 
6 han nal ttdi hatten-ttu. Hé ttdi Ilyarh Ikdrr-ken 

(4333) ssth, [yudnni, i. ( ) He ttoi arn tnal, ttyérri ha 
luaii-ttii, i; hé ttoi ki-kkii-ten wké: “kui 4, ha 


, Lb , 
= w Sb ~~ ww ~ ° ° wyyvos ow we v= 
luaii-ttt e, ha-g Iné Ikwain h, 6 ti e, ha Iikuan Iki a, 
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that ye may eat them; and ye will call, sounding 
like the Ostrich, when ye have eaten the Ostrich’s 
lungs.’ 

( ) And the Lions spoke, they said to the women: (4327) 
“Make a (game of) t+yébbi-ggu.” They would listen 
whether it were true that the Ostrich calls finely. 

And the women made a (game of) +gébb7-ggu on 
account of it; and the Lion called. ( ) The Ostrich (4328) 
was still yonder at his house; the Lion called; the 
women did not applaud the Lion, because they felt 
that the Lion did not eall well; for, they continued 
to look at the Lion; ( ) and the Ostrich came ; (4329) 
and the Ostrich called, sounding afar. And the 
women exclaimed: ‘‘I do wish that the Lion called 
in this manner; for, he sounds as if he had put his 
tail into his mouth, while the Ostrich ( ) calls in (4330) 
a resounding manner.” 

And the Lion, answering, said: ‘‘ Dost thou not 
see that the women act in this manner towards the 
Ostrich? and it is only the Ostrich whom they 
cherish, because he ( ) possesses this sweet call. (4331) 
The women cherish him only.” 

And the other Lion became angry on account of 
it; namely, that the Ostrich was the one whom 
the women cherished; and he seemed as if he were 
about to move away; ( ) and he scratched the (4332) 
Ostrich’s I\Adtten-ttu; scratched, tearing it. And he 
called out: “Is it a thing which calls sweetly?” 
while he kicked the Ostrich’s \hdtten-ttu. And the 
Ostrich also quickly(?) turned back. ( ) And (4333) 
the Ostrich also kicked, tearing his lIwan-ttu; and 
the Ostrich, speaking, said: ‘‘ This person, it is his 
luan-tit, he is wroth with me, because he is the 

one who is wont to hold his tail in his mouth 


(4334) 


(4335) 


(4336) & 


(4837) 


(4338) 


(4339) 


(4340) 


(4841) 
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ki Inum ta b& lanni, 6 ha ( ) lgumm; he tiken 
kui é, Ikagen Yauki tkuétré hi, 1; 6 tkakaken 
lkuain ta ki ti 6, hi Yauki lgumm +hinntiwa, tkagen, 
a. He tiken Wkudin é, Ikagen Yauki kke hé dda hi, a, 
( ) #gébbi-geii, 1; tkakaken Ikudnh ta, kai ti 6, hi 
Yauki lgumm kkui |ywan A, i; hé ttkudih 6, tkagen 
ssi ssi Ikudtre hi, 1.” 

He tiken 6, a tkOti m&® kt-kkti, han IMkéy ssi 
( ) ssi ssé Ilyam keke, ti é, kha hha di, dda 
ttoi a hd, hé bX hha od tkhi ttoi; hah me hi ttoi 
ssd-ssoken, 6 hit ki, bX sst loumm kki lywan- 
| wai ttoi. He tiken 6, ( ) h& hi ssd-ssoken, i. 

N (koi yan Ind iam 4 ssi ha, ttdi ssd-ssdken, ssi 
ssé Ilya keke ttdi; hé ssi-g Int ki-kkii, ssiten 
ttiitti ssi Ikoin, ti 6, ssi-g Intl Ya sse ( ) tkhangen 
Iki iki ttdi ssd-ssoken; hé ssi koi nt kui, han 
#kakk& ssi a, ssi Yauki ssé (ki ttka tt0i ssd-ssdken ; 
ta, ssi Ikti Ikuei tkudh, hhi ttdi ssd-ssdken, (_) tkti 
kan hé&. Ta, ssi ssh lmau, ssi hha ttoi ss0-ss0ken 
6 he Ika, ssiten Yauki ssin lgumm kkti lywanl ywan 
ttoi, O ssi hha h&, 5 he wka. Sei (koi yah me 
kti-kkuii-ten ( ) IWkéy% ssi a, ssi Yauki ssi khwai 
ttol ssd-ssoken, ssi Iku ssé kkonn Iho hé, 5 hé tkt 
Furru. Ta, ssi ssi nau, ssi IKkhwaiya ttol sso- 
ssdken, ssiten Yauki ssi lgumm kkti lywan! jovi (=) 
tdi, 5 ssi IKkhwaiya hé. 

He, ssi koin me kt-kkuiten Ivke: ‘“ U ssé Ing 
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when he (_ ) calls; this is why the women do not (4334) 
praise him; while the women feel that he does 
not call nicely for the women. This is why the 
women are not willing to make ( ) a +yébbi-qgu (4335) 
for him; the women feel that he does not call, 
sounding like me; in that case the women would 
have praised him.” 
Therefore, my grandfather spoke, he said to us* 
about it, ( ) that we should also do as the Lion (4336) 
formerly did to the Ostrich about it, when he had 
formerly killed the Ostrich; he ate the Ostrich’s 
lungs, while he wished that he might call, sounding 
like the Ostrich. Therefore, ( ) he ate the lungs. (4337) 
My grandfather also gave us the Ostrich’s lungs 
to eat, that we might also resemble the Ostrich; 
and we spoke, we asked our grandfather, whether 
we should not ( ) baking cook the Ostrich’s lungs ; (4338) 
and our grandfather spoke, he said to us about it, 
that we should not cook the Ostrich’s lungs; for, 
we in this manner eat the Ostrich’s lungs, ( ) eat (4339) 
them raw. For, we should, if we were to eat the 
Ostrich’s lungs when. they were cooked, we should 
not call, sounding like the Ostrich, 1f we ate them 
when they were cooked. Our grandfather, speaking, 
( ) told us about it, that, we should not chew the (4340) 
Ostrich’s lungs, we should swallow them down, 
while they were whole. For, we should, if we had 
chewed the Ostrich’s lungs, we should not call, 
sounding like ( ) the Ostrich, if we had chewed (4341) 
them. 
And, our grandfather, speaking, said: ‘‘ Ye must 
come and stand around, that I may be cutting off 
from the Ostrich’s lungs, that I may be giving 


* « We who were little boys,” the narrator explains. 


(4342) 


(4343) 


(4344) 
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Ikhé ttih sst, i ssé tkhaulkhat tkam, 5 ttdi sso- 
ssdken, fh sst 4 4 hi w%, ti sst kkonn-kkonm ( ) thé 
hé.” He ssi kt-kkui-ten Ivke: “ N kéih wwé! Ssi 
tinh Yatki ssé ha ttéi ssd-ssoken, 5 hé tka.” HE ssi 
Ikdin kti-kktii hin +kdkka ssi a, ssi Il ya kX ssi ssé 
Wkelké ( ) kha; h& me hha 0% Ikwain ttoi, 5 ttoi 
ka lgunm ttwaiten. Ssiten Ilyam kX ssi ssé Iau, 
ssl ttiii ti @, ssi Ikagen lgumm kui [wa ttwditen 
llweiys, ssi kk6i-g Iné Ikwain ssi ( ) Ikagen, 6 ssi-g 
Iné ttai, ti é, h&é lgumm kui |ywa ttwditen llweiyd; 
ssi kk6ii-g Ind dda he 4, 1a, 6 ssi tta Ik ti é, Ikagen 


(43441)yauki Iné Ywa +iigen ssi. He tiken é, ssi-g ( ) Ine 


(4820’) 


(4335’) 


Ikwain, i. Ssiten Iné ddia Iki-lki hé; 6 ssi-g Iné 


Ikwain ti é, Ikagen Yauki Iné )’wa +ugen ssi. 


Notes by the Narrator. 

likhan e {kui, ttdi-ten Ilyam e kui, ha il¥kéten a 
likha +naiys ttdi hdtten-tti, 2; 3 hin lgumm +gébbi- 
got. Heé tiken é, tt6i Ikurru D’wakkd i; o hin tta 
likk ti 6, hk Ou +ndtyy tkha twii-ttd. He tiken é, he 
Iywakka, i. He tiken é, |k’éten Iné Inau, ttwi Ike 
ss’6 ttéi Iihdtten-ttt, hin kX tkha likdrru é. 

lwke a lkha Yauki ikha ttdi a, ha kan a, hé dda 
teébbi-ggti ka la 4. Han Iku-g Ine thaugen Ikhi 
ttéi; he ha Ine bhi ttdi, i; 6 Ivké Ilkan, han Iku Ine 
a, hi mé hhi ttdi 4; hé ha-g Ine dda ha ka ttss’a, 6 
ttdi; hé tiken e, Ik’é [ké-Ikérriten kan Ivke, kha e 


(4336’) ttss’4 a, kd ha ssé Inau, ( ) 6 ha Ikha ttoi, han Yauki 
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them to you, that ye may be swallowing ( ) them (4342) 
down.” And we, answering, said: ‘“O my grand- 
father! We do not wish to eat the Ostrich’s lungs — 
when they are raw.”? And our grandfather answered, 

he said to us about it, that we also wished to resemble 

( ) the Lion; he formerly became angry with the (4343) 
Ostrich, about the Ostrich’s fine calling. We also 
should be wont if we heard that our companions 
called, sounding very sweetly, we should become 
angry with our ( ) companions, when we heard (4344) 
that they called, sounding very sweetly ; we should 

fight with them, if we felt that the women did not 
applaud(?) us. Therefore, ( ) we become angry. (43443) 
We are fighting with them, because we are angry 

that the women do not applaud(?) us. 


Translation of Notes. 


The Lion was a man, the Ostrich was also a man, (4320°) 
at that time when the Lion kicked the Ostrich’s 
\Wdtten-ttu ; when they were calling the +9é0bi-ggu. 
Therefore, the nail of the Ostrich decayed; while 
it felt that he had kicked the Lion’s ludi-ttu. 
Therefore, it decayed on account of it. Therefore, 
the people are used to say to the scar which is 
yonder upon the Ostrich’s Whdétten-ttu, that it is the 
Lion’s nail. 

The time when the Lion had not killed the Ostrich, (4335’) 
was the one at which they made the +yébb:-ggii’s 
fight. He, afterwards, killed the Ostrich; and he 
ate the Ostrich; it was at a new time that he ate 
the Ostrich; and he made “a food’s thing” of the 
Ostrich; therefore, the old people say, that, the 
Lion is a thing which is wont, ( ) when it has (4336’) 


(1171) 


(1172) 
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t& ha ssé kd6 (tigébbe) yu ttt ttdi; ta, ha ka ha ssé 
mau, i kki-ssa #Yakken-i hx, hah Yatki kd hi ssé 
kos, yu ttt ttoi. Ta, hy ka hi ssé tkwa-lkwé 1, 0 i 
kki-9s, ¥i, ti 6, 1 kX, i thé tki ttai ha. . 


IV.—34. 
B 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE OSTRICH. 
(Related by lalktita.) 


lyam-ka-tkuiten Iki toi au toi-ta |kwiten; han Ine 


la 16 le 2 3 4 3 5 6 7 

Ikammin-ti-la toi au Indin. He e, ha than Ine hé 

9 3 4 10 ll 6 12 7 13 

toi-Iku, e sin fuhi-ssho ( ) Mi, au hin tki tlyauken ; 
3 14 °15 16 Li 18 19 6 20 21 
han Ine lan tk6nn tiké hi. Hin Ine hi toi éh-en. 


6 7 22 23 24 6 6 7 25 3 26 


es se Sse Ine ss’a hi-hi; han Ine ts’t-hhd 


7 28 6 6 7 29 13 


(1173) ORLA Toi-tkti-Oua a Iki ( ) igauken, han Ine 


(1174) 


14 3 14 30 15 20 7 
tsti-ki ltkaiten tkuken-Oua au ewan. neken- 

29 «31 32 14 27 4 33 
Quaken Ine tatten la thin lgwaiyu, han Ine ttoiti- 
27 7 34 35 36 33 6 7 37 


ttotitya ( ) Te han tne lé |khwa, han Ine Ilka 1é-tin 
6 7 #639 40 6 7 41 39 42 


aes We ine Iku mau, han leta Ikhwa, han Ine di 
43 44 6 39 43 40 6 7 46 


(1175) toi éi-0i hai Ine tki-tki LESH | ) fet ins foie 


7 47 
= ikdticun, ‘hah Ine tki{-tki ha Ikwalkwigen, au. han 


6 50 6 7 47 19 6 


Iku léta {khwa, Hanh Ine eG] taé hin ichwé, han tne 


43 3945 49 6 7 43 51 36 40) 6 7 
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killed an Ostrich, it is not willing to go away in 
fear, leaving the Ostrich; for, it is wont, even if 
we are speaking very angrily to it, it is not willing 
to go away in fear, leaving the Ostrich. For, it 
would be very angry with us, if we even thought 


that we would drive it away. 


[V.—94. 
Bb. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE OSTRICH. 


The Bushman kills an Ostrich at the Ostrich’s (1171) 
eges; he carries away the Ostrich to the house. 
And his wife takes off the Ostrich’s short feathers 
which were inside ( ) the net, because they were (1172) 
bloody; she goes to place them (on the bushes). 
They eat the Ostrich meat. 

A little whirlwind comes to them; it blows up 
the Ostrich feathers. <A little Ostrich feather that 
has ( ) blood upon it, it blows up the little feather (1173) 
into the sky. The little feather falls down out of 
the sky, it having whirled round ( ) falls down, (1174) 
it goes into the water, it becomes wet in the water, 
it 18 conscious, it lies in the water, it becomes 
Ostrich flesh; it gets feathers, ( ) it puts on its (1175) 


wings, it gets its legs, while it lies in the water. 


(1176) 


(1177) 


(1178) 


(1179) 


(1180) 


(1181) 


(1182) 


(1188) 
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(aig () kao tin Ikhwa-ka-liu, au han tatti, ha 
o3 42 40 54 19 6 05 6 
maniko é toi-Oud. Ha ikuken Iku é likétten; au 
56 57 3 27 6 48 43 15 58 19 
han’ tatti e, ha Ika Iku é Ikuken-ta-Ikauken. Hin ( ) 
6 35 15 6 14 43 15 48 1b 27 6 
Ihdaka; au hin tatti, toi-gwai-Oua é. Han [kirru- 
59 19 6 55 3 60 27 57 6 61 
kenlkurruken Ilkau-ta Ikhwa-Ina-ts’i-ta Idi, ha se 
53 45 40 , 62 63 54 6 64 
lhau ha taé u, au ha tkuken-ka-Ikauka (_ ) Ikurruka, 
65 6 al 66 19 6 48 27 — «67 61 67 
ha se tae Inilnt ha Ikwalkwagen. Ta ha Iku-ss’in 
6 6 51 68 6 40 69 6 43 70 


léta Ikhwa; ha se taé STERN SESS be Inoalnoa, au ; 
39 45 40 6 64 51 72 


ha tatti e, ha = ha Inoalnod se " ) ute cow ston au 


6 59 6 6 72 64 19 
han tatti ha a Ine Ikwain. Au hath taé i x08 
6 54 6 72 7 71 19 6 51 
ha Inodlnoa, han ten-ten, ha Inalna ha sear ( ) he 
6 72 6 77 6 78 6 
ligérro se di Ikwa. Han téé-taé ai, han hi OE ict 
80 64 46 40 6 51 81 66 82 6 25 83 
IkAuken, au han tatti toi-Oud Iku é. Ha lku thon 
27 19 6 55 3 27 43 57 6 43 84 
©hogen-ka Ikauken é( ) tenn; au han tatti toi-Oua 
85 1b 27 86 15 87 19 6 55 3 27 
Iku é. Ha likétten-OQua Iku a di t6i en-en, ha Iku a 
43 57 6 58 27&30 43 15 46 3 26 6 43 15 


Ikwé ts’u-hdi, ha, au Ikwéten é Ilgdllgo-Oua ; aan +1 


83 29 13 89 6 19 88 57 27 90 


tigey i m) ne ay PSoe ae i oat ss ha, we Bc nanan 


91 15 


ki, ha se kati nd tén-tén-ya arn llé fae Ina 
93 


Ikhwéiten, he ha sin Ikuken ( ) tenya hi, ha se Ila 
lyérri IIkdé sin Inain ts’érroken, au hah Ine #yamma 


ha-ka Ikagen. Ha se Ine Ikém 1a Ilko toi laitiko; au 
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It walks out of the water, it basks in the sun ( )(1176) 
upon the water’s edge, because it is still a young 
Ostrich. Its feathers are young feathers (quills); 
because its feathers are little feathers. They ( ) (1177) 
are black; for a little male Ostrich it is. He dries 
(his feathers) lying upon the water’s bank, that he 
may afterwards walk away, when his little feathers 
( ) are dried, that he may walk unstiffening his legs. (1178) 
For he had been in the water; that he may walk 
strengthening his feet, for he thinks that his feet 
must ( ) be in (Ostrich’s) veldschoens, because his (1179) 
feet become strong. While he walks strengthening 
his feet, he lies down, he hardens his breast, ( ) (1180) 
that his breastbone may become bone. He walks 
away, he eats young bushes, because a young Ostrich 
he is. He swallows young plants which are ( ) (1181) 
small, because a little Ostrich he is. His little 
feather it was which became the Ostrich, it was 
that which the wind blew up, while the wind was 
a little whirlwind; he thinks of the place on 
which ( ) he has scratched; he lets himself grow, (1182) 
that he may first be grown, that he may afterwards, 
lying (by the way), go to his house’s old place, 
where he did die ( ) lying there, that he may go (1183) 
to scratch in the old house,* while he goes to fetch 
his wives. He will add (to the two previous ones) 


* Making the new house on the old one. (1183) 


(1184) 


(1185) 


(1186) 


(1187) 


(1188) 


(1189) 


(1190) 


(1191) 


(1192) 


(1193) 


(1194) 
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ha tatti ha sim Iku tkuka, ( ) ha se than sin toi-ta 
Ikagen e Indarra. Au ha tatti é, ha lig6rro Ine é tkwa, 
han lgumm Inaina ha awalau, ha laulat se di {kwaken. 
( ) Hé eé, hah Ine lyérri i, au ha tatti 6, ha Iikwan 
Ine lihlih sih-ha (kéi 1 Iain Ikhwéiten ; han Ine 
loimm Ikui tdi-ta ikagen, tdi-ta Ikagen se Ine ( ) 
likai ha. Hé ti hin 6, ha lgimm Ikwi i, ha se Ini 
toi-ta Ikaka ssa ha-ha; hé é, han Ine !kén hi, ha se ila 
kau 4 Ikigen ; ta ha sii Iku ( ) tkitka; ha tku tkiken 
70-u ha-ha-ka ikagen. Ha se lwkoén ha-ka kagen 
Iku, ta ha-ka Ikagen Iku oa Ine aken. 

Au hah likwarriniikwarrin ( ) Iki ha éh-en, ha sin 
Ine tta kkdén, au hah Ine taé ss’a, au ha tatti e, ha 
Ikwalkwag’ Ind [kuilkuit%, ha Iodinoadéyaken Ine 
( ) Ikunilkuity, han ine {kiwi tkikken [kélketten, 
au hah Ine tatti IKkétten Ine @ tkuken [kélketten ; 
kikaken Ine ma, hin tku Ine @ tkuken tkhéigu. He 
ti hih @ ( ) hah Ie lgvimm Itkwei, au han tatti é 
lula Ine Ikuilkuit®. Hé ha Ine é toi Ikérri, 1; ha 
ltkiltkin-ka Igauaken Ine [kélkoka. Han Ine +i( ) 
ti é, ha se lyérri, Ikagen se lholho Ikwiten; ta ha 
likullkutten IKkwan Ine Wirriya, hin IIkwan tah ha se 
lyérri ; ta ha Iikwanh |kau ki ssa ( ) tkagen at Inain 
Ikhwaiten. Ikakaken ikwan Ine ha lkhe. He ti hin 
é, ha tku Ine tai I(k)ui, hah tku ine lyérri, at toi-ta 
Ikakaken Iku Ine ha Ina. ( ) Han thamm tku tan 
lyérri Ikauwaken tIk6 Iinain, au han tatti tkérni é, 
Iindin lkaié se ké. Toi-t% ikikiken me san IWkodin 
linain, toi Iditi & Ikwai ( ) hah Ine ten tatta IInain, 
hah Ine ta ti é Imai You aken ; han thamm tku lun 
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another she Ostrich; because he did die, ( ) he will (1184) 
mairy three Ostrich wives. Because his breastbone 
is bone, he roars, hardening his ribs, that his ribs 
may become bone. ( ) Then he scratches (out a(1185) 
house), for he does sleeping (by the way) arrive 
at the house’s place; he roarmg calls the Ostrich 
wives, that the Ostrich wives may ( ) come to him. (1186) 
Therefore he roaring calls, that he may perceive 
the she Ostriches come to him; and he meets them, 
that he may run round the females; for he had ( )(1187) 
been dead; he dying left his wives. He will look 
at his wives’ feathers, for his wives’ feathers appear 
to be fine. 

When he has strengthened ( ) his flesh, he feels (1188) 
heavy, as he comes, because his legs are big, his knees 
are ( ) large; he has grown great feathers, because (1189) 
the quills are those which are great feathers; these 
feathers become strong, they are old feathers. 
Therefore ( ) he roars strongly, for the ribs are (1190) 
big. And he is a grown up Ostrich; his wings’ 
feathers are long. He thinks ( ) that he will (1191) 
scratch, that the females may lay eggs; for his 
claws are hard, they want to scratch; for he brings 
( ) the females to the house’s place. The females (1192) 
stand eating. Therefore he goes back, he scratches, 
while the she Ostriches eat there. ( ) He first (1193) 
goes to scratch drying the house, because it is 
damp, that the inside of the house may dry. The 
she Ostriches shall look at the house; one she 
Ostrich, ( ) she lies down to try the house, she (1194) 
tries ethen the house seems to be nice; she first 
sleeps opposite the house, because the inside of the 


(1195) 


(1196) 


(1197) 


(1198) 


(1199) 


(1200) 


(1201) 


(1202) 


(1208) 


(1204) 
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lewetin IInaim, aU han tatti e, IInain Ilkaié |ka, aa ( ) 
Indihyan tatti ikwa lkati kau. He ti hin @ hi 
Ihimm lgwélgwétin Imai i, hin lintan lowéssin 
lndin i. Han Ine san tén Ikwébbo ( ) ka sin Inain; 
hah thamm Iku ten {kwdbbo ka sséten IInain, Imain 
kaié se Ikuirruken, laitik6 se ssa luhf [hd tkaui, au 
Indin () likaié-ya Ikowa, ta IIndinta lau Ika. Hanh 
[ham Iku lah lgwetin IInain. laitiko a Ikwai han 
ya han ssa, han san (ho laui kkanko; ( ) han thamm 
Iku san IIkaia IInaih, au han tatti e Ikwiten-ta |kauken 
Iku Ikhé; han llya han Iku llah lth lgwéssin Indin. 
Ikagen-ka ktiwaken ( ) € Ine lun Indin. Han |kagen 
kan latten Ikam ss’a Ikagen au IInain, hah Ine san 
live Ikilki Ikagen au IInain; hi-takugen Ine ( ) taé 
Ikhé ss’ Indin. laitiko 4 |yérra han Ine thé lauiko; 
hin ya hin ikain tkitki ha. Hanh ss’wei Iki [or 
ss’wei ki] taé ikagen, han Ine luhittin ( ) Imdin. 
Ikakageen Ine |kaulkauriiken Ikhé ss’a ha au Ilnain; 
Ikakaggen kann hho ha, hi kakugen Ilkain* Ikwiten. 
Han Ine taé au han ila ha. tkagen é tka ( ) hin Ine 
téh Imdin; lMitikdgen Ilyam taé hi ha, hin Wldnh ha 
Inailinaii; hin tin. tkagen @ {ki hin la Inain. Hin 
Ikigen kau, li tkuiten ( ) ss’&, hin san /kagen kau 
sah [kann hé Ikagen @ Iku, he sin ta main. laiti a 
sin Ini ha, han |hé lauiko; Ikakagen Ine taé, Ikagen 
() kX kil, aa hai Ie teh, ha se ©oéh Iain. Ha 
ssah live kéro, au han +1 ti é koro ka sse {kwiten, 


(1205) kero ss’a herrf-& Ikwiten. He ti bin é, ( ) ha Ilkann 


(* The word IlZaen sometimes means ‘rejoices over’, and 
possibly also ‘caresses’. | 
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house is wet, as ( ) the rain has newly fallen. (1195) 
Thus they first le opposite the house, they sleep 
opposite the house. She shall lie, making ( ) the (1196) 
sround inside the house soft; she first lies, making 

the ground inside the house soft, that the inside 

of the house may be dry, that another female may 

come and lay an egg in the inside of the house ( ) (1197) 
which is dry, for the earth of the house is wet. 

She first goes to lie opposite the house. One other 
female again comes, she comes to lay another new 

ege; ( ) she first comes to flap her wings in the (1198) 
house, for two small eggs stand (there); she again 

goes to sleep opposite the house. All the females 

( ) are those who sleep at the house. He galloping (1199) 
in the dark drives the females to the house; he 

shall running take the females to the house; they 

all ( ) walking arrive at the house. Another (1200) 
female, a different one, lays another egg; they 

again flapping their wings peck at it. He drives 

the females away; he lies inside ( ) the house. (1201) 
These females, following each other, reach him at 

the house; these females send him off, they all 

lay eggs. He goes, for he goes away to eat. 

Two wives ( ) lie in the house; another wife also (1202) 
goes with him, they go to eat together; they sleep. 

The two wives sleep in the house. They two 

(the male and female) return early, ( ) they shall (1203) 
early send off the two wives, who had lain in the 
house. The wife who had been with him, lays 
another egg; the wives go, all the wives, ( ) whilst (1204) 
he lies down, that he may sleep at the house. | 

He will drive away the jackal, when he thinks 

that the jackal is coming to the eggs, the jackal 

will push the eggs. Therefore ( ) he takes care (1205) 
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Ikwiten i, au han tatti e, ha-ga lauken IIkwane. He 
ti hin e, ha Ilyam Ilkann hi i, ha se IIkwdrra kéro, 

(1206) kéro se Yauki tka ha [Rimikan, ( ) ha se +nai-a kéro 
au ha Inodlnoa. 


PART OF THE PRECEDING TALE PARSED 
BY DR. BLEEK. 


la. lyam a word that as yet has only been met with 
~ in the general name for Bushmen |ydm-ka-lei (sing. 
lydm-ka-\kur ‘a Bushman’), further in lydm-ka- 
+kakken ‘Bushman language’, lydm-ka-\au ‘ Bushman 
ground, Bushman land’, and in hin thakken lyam 
‘they talk Bushman’, ete. This seems to refer to 
the Bushmen in general as a nation, whilst the noun 
S's’wd-ka-\kut (pl. Ss’evd-ka-lei) seems to indicate 
merely a Flat-Bushman. The noun ss’wd is also 
used separately to indicate ‘a flat, a plain’. Other 
names of different kinds of Bushmen are !kdoken- 
ss’o-lé ‘Bergbushmen’, sing. Ido-sso-\kut, fem. 
[kdo-sso-\kut-last, pl. Ikdo-sso-\é-ta-lkagen. Similarly 
a Ss’ed-ka-\kui is also called Ss’wa-ssd-lkut, pl. 
Ss’wad-sso-lé. 

1). -ka affixed genitive particle, corresponding in value 
with English -’s, Hottentot -d:. After a long vowel 
its consonant is pronounced more softly, almost 
like g, and after a short vowel more strongly, 
approaching to kk. After ¢ and e (with or without 
an intervening nasal) this % (as well as that of most 
other particles beginning with this letter) is, in this 
Bushman dialect, commuted into @. 

le. lyam-ka-\kuiten the Bushman, nominative from 
lyam-ka-lkui, with the ending -ken, the & of which 
(according to the just-mentioned rule) after 7 and e 
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of the eggs, because his children they indeed are. 
Therefore, he also takes care of them, that he may 

drive away the jackal, that the jackal may not kull 

his children, ( ) that he may kick the jackal with (1206) 
his feet. 


aaa eieneateenner ey 


is commuted into 7% The noun Iku: ‘man’ is very 
irregular in its declension : 


SINGULAR. 

Ace. (& Nom.) '4ud ‘man’. 

Nominative lkueten ‘man’. 

Genitive Ikutta ‘man’s’. 

Vocative Ikuwe ‘O man!’ 

Alterative lkako ‘another man’. 
PLURAL. 

Ace. (& Nom.) 1(4)é or lé¢ ‘men’. 

Nominative  (/)é¢en or \étten ‘men’. 

Genitive (A )éta ‘men’s’. 

Vocative I(k)auewe ‘O men!’ 

Alterative (k )ékudten ‘ other men’. 


kt ‘to kill’. Another form is I4d, used in the perfect 2. 
and subjunctive. 
toi ‘ ostrich, ostriches’, the same in singular and plural 3. 
(nom. ¢diten, gen. totia ‘ ostrich’s’ or ‘ ostriches’’), 
au a preposition with a very general meaning ‘ with 4. 
reference to, with regard to, at, on’, ete. 
lkwtten ‘eggs’, an irregular plural, the singular being 5, 
Ikaut ‘egg’, which is thus declined :— 
SINGULAR. 
Accusative lkaui ‘egg’. 
Nominative |duiten ‘egg’. 
Genitive Ihkduita ‘ege’s’. 
Alterative \kdauiké ‘ another egg’. 
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PLURAL. 

Accusative Ikwiten ‘eggs’. 

Nominative Ikwiten ‘eggs’. 

Genitive  (kwitenta ‘eggs’’. 

Alterative Ikwiten-kuiten ‘ other eggs’. 

6. han ‘he’, nominative, the ending -‘en after a preceding 

nasal vowel being converted into x. This pronoun 
is thus declined :— 


SINGULAR. 
Accusative ha or ha, ha-ha or ha-ha ‘he, she, it’. 
Nominative han ‘he, she, it’. 
Genitive ha-ka or ha-ha-ka ‘his, her, its’. 
PLURAL. 
Accusative hi, hi or hi-hi ‘ they, it, she’. 
Nominative jin ‘they, it, she’. 
Genitive hz-fa or hi-hi-ta ‘ their, its, her’. 


7. Ine verbal particle, for the indicative and the 
imperative. 

8. Ikammin ‘to carry’, kammin-t ‘ carries taking’. This 
is tkammin-ki in Flat-Bushman dialect, whilst the 
Brinkkop Bushmen say \kdmmin-\ho. 

9, llé@ ‘away, thither’. Verbs of motion end generally 
either in sha ‘towards, hither’ or Ild, just as such 
Hawaiian verbs end either in mad ‘hither’ or aku 
‘thither, away’. 

10. Ilnazz ‘house, home’, gen. Ilndinta ‘house’s’, pl. 
linasiindin * houses’, ete. 
11. A@ € conjunction ‘and’, ANY ‘this (or then) it is’ 
i thén nominative of hd ‘consort, wife, husband’, ae 
~ termination -ken after the very oo vowel hate 
usually contracted. to -n; yet one hears also Ihdken. 
The nouns indicating relationship, as well as those 
expressing members of the body, have generally 
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the genitive before them without the genitive 
particle (-ka-). 
Thus 2 tha ‘my wife, or my husband’. 
a tha ‘thy wife, or thy husband’. 
ha thé ‘his wife, or her husband’. 
likabbo tha ‘Oud Jantje’s wife’. 

The plural (or dual?) is Ihéukengu ‘ husband and 
wife, consorts’. 

The verb ‘to marry’ is than. 

Instead of ‘wives’ the Bushman generally says 
‘women, females’ Ikdgen, which is the irregular 
plural of Idit ‘female’. This noun Ikdgen requires, 
however, always the genitive particle before it, as 
ha-ka \kdgen ‘his women, or his wives’. 

ho ‘to lift, pick up, take off’. 13h. 
lee ‘hair, feathers’ singular and plural (nom. 14. 
~ \kuken) has the genitive without genitive particle 
before it. 
€ ‘which’, relative pronoun, plural of @. The latter 12. 
~ (a) is used with reference to any noun which can 
be represented by ha or'hd ‘he, she, it’, and the 
former (é) similarly with.reference to such nouns 
as can be represented by Ai or fz ‘they, it, she’. 
The latter pronoun is not entirely restricted to 
the plural, but. is also sometimes used where the 
noun to be represented seems clearly to be in 
the smgular, as Ilndin ‘house’, etc., ft ‘skin’. 
This is probably the scanty remains of a former 
more extensive classification of nowns. 
sim verbal particle, indicating the past perfect or 16. 
~ pluperfect. 
luhé ‘inside’, \whé-ssho ‘ sit inside’. 17. 
lit ‘thread made of ostrich sinews, also a sack or net 18. 
~ made of such thread’. 
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19. aw the preposition above-mentioned (4) used as con- 
junction ‘on account of, because’. 
20. \ki ‘to take, possess, have’, not to be confounded with Iki 


~ ‘to kill’, But the former is also sometimes long Iki. 


21. ilyauken ‘blood’. This noun is always a plural in 
Bushman, 7.e. it is represented by Az and é. 
22. lla’ or llaken ‘to go to’ or ‘ to go and’, always followed 
by one or more other verbs. This appears to be 
a form of the verb Ilé ‘to go away’, of which 
another form is also l!é. The last form is likewise 
followed by another verb. 
23, \konn. 
24, ilkd ‘to put down, to place’. 
20. hi § to eat’, generally nasal 47. Another form (perfect 
and subjunctive) is ha or ha. 
26. én-en ‘flesh, meat, body’, reduplication of é”, the 
plural of @ ‘ meat, flesh’. 
27, ligdllgo ‘a whirlwind’, Ilg6llgo-Oua ‘a little whirlwind’. 
~ The ending -©Qud forms diminutives in the singular, 
whilst in the plural this changes to -ka |hauken, 
i.e. the noun lkauken ‘children’ (plural of |khwa or 
koa ‘child’) with the genitive particle attached to 
the preceding noun, as Ilgdkenllgoken-ka \kauken 
‘little whirlwinds’, literally ‘ whirlwind’s children’. 
This renders it probable that the ending -Ouwd 1s in 
its origin only a contraction of -ka \khwd, 1.e. -\khwa 
‘child’ following a noun in the genitive. 
28. ss’é ‘come to’. ‘This appears to be the respective 
~ form of the verb ss’é ‘to come’. There are, besides 
this, two other terminations @ to verbs (as remarked 
above), one indicating the perfect and the other 
the subjunctive. 
29, ts’ ‘to blow’, ts’ hhé ‘blowing lift’ or ‘to lift by 
lowing’ or ‘to blow up’. 





| 
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toi \ku% ‘ostrich hair’ requires (as stated above) the 30. 
plural pronouns to represent it, but the diminutive 
toi-\ku-Oua * little ostrich hair’ demands the singular 
pronoun. 

ki (?) = Iki ‘to take’. 31. 

likaeten *to ascend’, ¢s’u Iki Ilkditen ‘blowing takes to 39. 
ascend’, z.e. ‘to blow up’. 





lgwayu ‘heaven, sky’. a3, 
tatien ‘ to fall’. 34. 
ld ‘along’. 30 


Vi ‘out, come out, go out’. tétten Id Ihin ‘falling 36. 
along came out of’. 


went 
itorri-ttorviya (apparently) perfect form, ‘having 37, 
whirled round.’ 


lix6é ‘ fall down, come down’. 38. 
lé ‘to enter, go in, 1n, into’. OU, 


lkhwa ‘water, rain’? (nom. Ikwaken, gen. \khwaka), 40. 
not to be confounded with If’wa ‘hartebeest, 
hartebeests’ (nom. Ik’wdgen, gen. Ik’waga), nor 
with ikwa ‘leg’ (nom. Ikwdgen, gen. lkwaga, pl. 
Ikwalkwa and \kwalkwagen), nor with Ikwa ‘ bone’ 
(nom. Ikwakken, gen. \kwakka, pl. \kwagen), nor 
with IzZhwa, the perfect and subjunctive forms of 
khwi ‘to break’, nor with Ikhwa ‘child’ (nom. 
lkhwan, gen. \khwaka, pl. \kduken); nor with lkwa 
‘gall’ (nom. ..., gen.... ), nor with !Yoa 
‘pot’ (nom. ..., gen... ), nor with lkwd 
‘anger, to be angry’. 

There are still other words which an unaccustomed 
Kuropean ear could hardly distinguish from the above. 
lkhwan \kann \khwa \k’wa-\lkwaka \kwa. 

The child holding breaks hartebeest leg’s bone. 


broke ? 


or ‘ The child breaks the bone of the hartebeest leg’. 





4. 


42, 
43. 


44, 
45, 
AG. 
AM 
48, 
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lkhwa =a \khwai han \kann \khwa  \kwa 
Child which one it holding breaks hartebeest 


broke 
a  \khwai ha \kwalkwagen ka \kwagen. 
which one its legs’ bones. 
or ‘One child breaks the bones of the legs of one 
hartebeest ’. 
Ikhwagen \éta ou. 
‘The water 1s in the pot’. 
Ikhwa ‘water’ is always used with plural pronouns 
(hi, €), as 
Ikhwa € léta |Voa. 
‘The water which is in the pot’. 
lika ‘to be wet’, not to be confounded with Ilkha 
~ ‘a stick’ (nom. IIkhdgen, gen. \khdga, pl. \khditen), 
nor with Ilkka ‘lion, lions’ (nom. IIl*hdn, gen. 
ikhaga), nor with Ilka ‘brother, elder brother ’ 
(nom. Ilkan, gen. Ilkaka, pl. lkandeé). 
tim ‘round, about’, 1lé tim ‘being in, turning sur- 
~ rounded by’. 
(ku verb substantive, auxiliary verb, or verbal particle, 
not to be confounded with Iz or Iku ‘hair’ (14). 
Iinaw ‘be conscious, be aware, think’. 
cta ‘to lie’. 
lé ta ‘entering lie, lie in’ 
di ‘to become’, also di (short vowel). 
kelkei ‘to get’, reduplication of Iki (20). 
ikuiken ‘feathers’, here evidently not nominative, but 
~ merely ee (14). 


49, thélho ‘ put on’ 


ol. 
O2, 


5 Wea © arm, wing > (nom. kun, pl. \ikullkiin, ha Whallkan 


~ this wings’, oe 
taé ‘to walk, to go’. 
tkarra ‘to fers in the sun’. 
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likao or Ilkau ‘be mounted, upon’, Ikdrra Wao tin 53. 

__ ‘sitting be mounted around ’. 

liu ‘ground, dust’ (nom. !dui). 4. 

tatti probably for ¢a tt é& ‘lie at the place which’, 55. 
~ au han ta tt or a han tatti & ‘for, because’, etc. ; 
also au ha tatti é in some positions (?). 

Inaunko ‘yet, still’: o6. 

é ‘be, be equal to, be identical’, etc., not to be con- 97. 

~ founded with @ ‘which’, the plural of the relative 
pronoun, of which the singular is @, whilst 2 has 
the same form in the singular and plural. 

k6tten ‘ young feathers’. 58. 

hoaka black ’ (singular and plural). o9. 

guint ¢ or -gout ‘male’, usually only used as suffix. In 60. 
~ the plural the noun affix -tuken is used affixed to 
the preceding noun in the genitive. Thus ¢6% gwidt 
‘male ostrich’ has in the plural toi ta tuken. In 
a similar manner the affix indicating the opposite 
sex, lditi ‘female’ (which is also used as an inde- 
pendent noun), is in the plural exchanged for the 
noun Ikdgen ‘mates, wives’ with the genitive before 
it. Thus 767 lait ‘ female ostrich’, and tdi ta \hagen 
‘female ostriches’. Regarding the plural of -Oud 
(which affix is never now used as an independent 
noun), which is also formed in a similar manner, 
vide 27. Thus tdi-gwai-Oud ‘a little he ostrich’ 
has in the plural t0di-ta tuken-ta \kauken ‘little he 
ostriches ’. 

ikuerrukentkurruken ‘to dry’, v.tr. The reduplication 61. 
seems, as in Hottentot, to imply, among other 
meanings, also a transitive or causative meaning. 

ind ‘head’ (nom. Indn, gen. Ind-ka, pl. nalnan). 62. 

19% ‘back’ (nom.... , gen. ts’t-ta). Ikhwa-\nd-ts’i-ta \@u 683. 

~ twater’s head’s rere ground ’, z.e. ‘ water’s bank’. 
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64. se ‘must’, auxiliary verb, standing usually between 
~ the pronoun of the subject and the verb, and is 
then most frequently to be translated ‘that, in 
order that’, as a ke a, 1 se ha ‘give me flesh, that — 
I may eat’. 
65. haw ‘do afterwards, subsequently’. This is one of 
~ the verbs, which we should translate by adverbs. 
They are always followed as well as preceded by 
the subjective pronoun. Similarly Ily@ ‘do again’ 
is construed. 

66. u ‘away’. 

67.-ka in lkirruka and at the end of Ihiken-ka \kéuka 

~ stand either instead of the usual ending -ken or 
as a contraction for -ken-ka. The -ka probably is 
here a particle indicating the perfect, though it 
frequently indicates also the subjunctive. It is 
probably due to the influence of the consonant 
of this particle that the genitive particle in the 
diminutive has also the original / instead of the 
here more usual 7. 

68. Intlnz ‘to unstiffen ’. 

69. ta ‘for’ (conjunction). 

70. 90M. 

T1. kwdinikwain ‘to strengthen’, causative of Ikwain ‘ to 
be strong, to get strong’. 

72. Inodinod ‘feet’, pl. of Inod ‘foot’ (nom. Inedn, gen. 
Inod-ka), not to be confounded with Inwd ‘arrow’ 
(nom. Inwan, gen. Inwdaka, pl. Inwa). \noa ‘foot’, 
has in the singular (as well as plural) always é 
‘which’ and fi ‘it’ as its pronoun, whilst Inwa 
‘arrow’ has in the singular @ ‘which’ and Ada ‘it’ 
as its pronoun. 

73. ka ‘to think that’. 

74. luhitte ‘in lie’, te. ‘lie in, be in’. 


PARSING. 1538 


Ikwiten = tot ta \kuken, ‘ ostrich’s veldschoen,’ the skin 75. 
covering its foot. 





lyodlyda ‘to strengthen’, causative verb. 76. 
tén-ten ‘lying down’, from 7d ‘to lie down’. TT. 
‘\ndln@ ‘to harden’, causative form of verb. 78. 





Ika yu ‘ breast, chest’ (nom. Ikdyuken, gen. lkaxuka, ete.) 79. 
has in the plural the irregular form |halkdtten-yi 
‘breasts, chests’. A sitter plural form is that of 
hau-tti ‘belly’, which is thaulkatiten-ttdé ‘ bellies’. 

ligorro ‘breastbone’ (nom. Ilgérroken, gen. ligérroka, 80, 
pl. llgdctenligotien, Ilgottenllgotiaken). 





taé-taé 81. 
2. 82. 
\kdrru ‘bushes’ (blossoms ?). 83. 
hon © ‘to swallow’. 84. 


Oh6é ‘plant, tree, wood, anything vegetable’ (nom. 85, 
~ Ohoken), pl. Ohagen. 
lkauken ‘ children’ ; 86. 
not to be confounded with 
(Ikouken) ‘to beat’, lauken. 
Ikdoken ‘ stone’. 
I(k)auuken ‘body’, lauuken or louken. 
at ‘ground ’. 
ikitken ‘Knorhaan, Otis Vigorsii’. 
Ikaukaken \kouken \kattiken \k(du)uken aw tat. 
‘The children beat the Knorhaan’s body on the 
TO 
+énn ‘small, little’, pl. of térrt. The adjectives of 87. 
~ size have in the plural different forms from the 
singular. Thus: 
lirrt ‘short’, pl. leetien ; 
luetten 
lyowa ‘tall, high’, pl. lydlydka ; 
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lktiya ‘ great, large, big, stout’, pl. Ikvilkuita; 
Yauke ts’érre ‘not small’, pl. Yauke ts’étten ; 
korré-korré ‘round’, pl. korritten-kérréten. 
This last is not exactly an adjective, but a noun 
indicating a ball or round thing. 
All other adjectives besides these of size have 
the same form in the singular and plural. 
88. Ikwe ‘wind’ (nom. I*wéten, gen. !kwéta). 
89, hod perfect of Aé ‘to lift up’. 
90. #2 or #¢ ‘to think’ (a Hottentot verb). 
91, # é ‘place which’ or ‘this place’, used for ‘that’ 
after verbs of . . . , like Hottentot. 


IV.—43, 
tbr 


THE VULTURES, THEIR ELDER SISTER, 
AND HER HUSBAND. 


(Dictated, in 1879, by [hantkass’s, who had it from his mother, 
lxabbi-an. ) 

(8351)  tkui ha 6a dd4 hi tkayai au [kui;* hin Ine Ind ha. 

Hi Ine tku Iau, hi itkayai tha f tki ssa wi, hi tku 

(8352) bbai wai. He, ha ( ) Itkayai tha, hd Ine ivkao hi, ha 

ha +kwai hi. 

He, hat Itkafai ha Ine hd wai ttt, ha Ine [ki hi. 

Ha tkayai h& Ine |yand wai ttu, ha ikayai ne 
~-wwarra hi. 

(8351’) * Skui Iditiken 4, hi dda hi jjkaxai a. kui lati IIkuah e !ywé- 
|{na-ss’o Nkut. 


+ lywe-lIna-ss’o Ikuiten |ku &. 
(8352’) { Ha IWkaxai Hkuan tku !kwai, hin e lykwaiya. 
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Ixérre ‘scratch ’. 4 
iyérriya ‘scratch at, scratch for’, etc. t @ ha 
sin lyérriya hi ‘the place which he has scratched 
on it’, 7z.e. ‘ the place on which he has scratched’, 
t 


ki ‘to grow’ = Hottentot saz. 93. 

~ — kika ‘make grow, let grow’ (vide 61). 

se auxiliary verb (or verbal particle) ‘ that, in order 94. 

~ that’, standing between the pronoun and the 
verb, perhaps expressing ‘must’. It is uncertain 
whether it is a form of the verb ss’a and ss’2 ‘ to 
come’. 


IV.—45. 
L. 
THE VULTURES, THEIR ELDER SISTER, 
AND HER HUSBAND. 


The Vultures formerly made their elder sister of (8351) 
a person;* they lived with her. 

They, when their elder sister’s husband + brought 
(home) a springbok, they ate up the springbok. 
And their ( ) elder sister’s husband cursed them, (8352) 
he scolded at them. 

And their{ elder sister took up the skin of the 
springbok, she singed it. ‘Their elder sister boiled 
the skin of the springbok, their elder sister took it 
out (of the pot). 


* A woman was the one of whom they made their elder sister. ( 8351’) 
The woman was a person of the early race. 

} A man of the early race (he) was. 

t lhan#kass’d6 explains the use of the singular form of the ( 8352’) 
pronoun, here, in the following manner: ‘‘ Their elder sister was 
one, they were many.”’ 


(8353) 


(8354). 


(8355) 


(8356) 


(8357) 


(8358) 


(8353) 


(3355’) 
(8356) 
(8358”) 
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He ( ) hi h& ine tk&iké-i* tta ka tikentiken,+ 
hi Iku-g Ine kkonnkkonn WKkhd hi. Hi ttkayai tha 
ha +kwai hi, ti 6, hi ta la, hi ha hi ha tkéyai, 
au wai tti, au ( ) hi ikédda ssin ha w4i en-en, hi 
T YA, hi ha, hi ha Ika Yai, au wi tt. 

He, hi ha Ine thammi hi lkayai tha, hi ha ine koi, 
hi tt4i @ téuken, hi tne tkuei Iki, hi ssuéh. He ( ) 
hi ha Ine liYkoen ha iki¥ai tha, hi ha tne ikatiru-i ha 
Wkayai 1ha. 

Ha Wkayai thd ha Ine thann. Ha ha Ine Ilya, ha 
ld ikhi wai; ha ine igout ki ssa wdi. Hi ha Ine 
ya, hi ( ) ss& bbai wai. Hi tkayai thi ha tne 
tkwai hi. He, hi ha me thi, hi {how.§ 

Hi kayai ine tka wai ttii; hd ne |yaui wai ttt. 
Hi ttka-yai Ine % a hi 4, ( ) tti-ka tfken-tfken, hi Ine 
kkonnkkonh NIkho hi. 

Hé tfken 6, hi tkayai tha, ha Ime Inat, Igaué, hi 
Ikifai thin ha me kui, hd tha ddgi ss8 mk hi hii ; 
ha ssah kédken kah ha au ( ) Ikouyii; ta, ha 
{khoukuken-Opuonni || ta iki bbai wai. Hé tiken e, 
laiti sse IIn& hi ha. Heé tiken 6, laiti Iku-g Ine lina 
hi ha. 


* N Ikan $1, ti é, hi |UkaUka Ikuah @; au hi Inti ss’ 64 
Ikti 1kélké-¥ tchuen i tta; ta, hi [ku Nkhéut. 

| Ha Iikixaiten 4, hé ka ssii Ind 4 4 hi, au wai tti. 

t Ikyan [kammainya wal. 

§ Au en Iku Ilgwiya; hi Iku ha Ilgwifya en. 

|| Sing. Ikduki-©pui. 
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And ( ) they were taking hold* of the pieces of (8353) 
skinjt they swallowed them down. Their elder 
sister’s husband scolded them, because they again, 
they ate with their elder sister, of the springbok’s 
skin, when ( ) they had just eaten the body of the (8354) 
springbok, they again, they ate with their elder 
sister of the springbok’s skin. 

And they were afraid of their elder sister’s husband, 
they went away, they went in all directions, they, 
in this manner, sat down. And ( ) they looked (8355) 
at their elder sister’s husband, they were looking 
furtively at their elder sister’s husband. 

Their elder sister’s husband went hunting. He 
again, he went (and) killed a springbok; he brought 
the springbok home, slung upon his back.t They 
again, they ( ) came (and) ate up the springbok. (8356) 
Their elder sister’s husband scolded them. And they 
moved away, they sat down.§ 

Their elder sister singed the springbok’s skin ; 
she boiled the springbok’s skin. Their elder sister 
was giving to them ( ) pieces of the skin, they were (8357) 
swallowing them down. 

Therefore, on the morrow, their elder sister’s 
husband said that his wife must go with him; she 
should altogether eat on ( ) the hunting ground; (8358) 
for, his younger sisters-in-law were in the habit of 
eating up the springbok. Therefore, the wife should 
go with him. Then, the wife went with him. 


* T think that it was (with) their hands, if they were not (8353”) 
taking hold of things with their mouths; for, they flew. 
| Their elder sister was the one who had been giving to them 
of the springbok’s skin. 
{ Carried the springbok. 8355? 
§ When the meat was finished; they had eaten up the meat. (8356’) 
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Hé tiken @, hi* ha tne Inau, ha Ikazaiten Ine 

(8359) ttdiya, ( ) hih h4 me thin Iméih,t hin Ine Igwé ssih 
nein, +t he, hi ha Ine \¥k&bbe, i. Hin ha Ine kui, 
Ikukko & hah ha Ine kdi: ‘A kan sse Ilkaiten, he, 

(8360) a-g Ine ssan +kakka ssi, ( ) ti é, ti ss’o Ikué, i.’ He 
Ikakko ha Ine kui: “ tiki vai-Opua § kan a, sse ttatta ; 
hé é, ha ne +kdkka hi.” He @, tkui a, e [kui [kuila- 
Opua, ha hd Ine ai, han Ine Ilkaiten. 

(8361) ( ) Hin ha ka: “1k& bi, i ss® Wwkoén, ti € ilya- 
Opus sst tkuéi iki, 1.” Hé tiken @, ha ha Ine kui, 
+tkubbu ssn a Igwayu,|| hin auki Ine kkéttau 
Ini ha. 

(8362) Hin tku-g ine thawwa; hii tku t&-i( ) Ivké 4 hi 
Ilya-Opuad ssan ikhdé a, Hé tiken 6, ha 'ya-Opua 
ha Iku-g Ine tatten {k’a thin Ilgwayu, hah Iku Ine 
Ikhow ssin hi ta karnmanh. 

(8363) He hi hd tku ine ( ) kav: “A! tt yx te 1?” 
He, ha ilyi-Opud ha me kai: “I wkd J] a kak tku 
ssi llkaiten, ha ssi Iku wkoén. Ta, ti Itkuan khdi, 

(8364) i kwah Ini tss’a, au i 1k’a ( ) tina.” 

Hé tiken 6, ha ikayai & IkuilX {kérri, ha ha Ine ui, 
han Ine Ikaiten, han Ine kui, +kubbu ssin lk lgwayu. 

(8358?) * Tkyt. . 

(8359) f Hi Wkagai-ta Inéih, 4 hi ssi [Ind hi Mcitgai A, 

+ Hi iNcuan tatti, hi tku é (k’é. 
(83607)  § Ikui latti-Opya. 
(83617) || The narrator thus explains the expression +kubbu ssin Id 


lgwaxu = yauki Ine Ini ha ‘did not perceive her”. 
(8363’) 4 Ha Itkaxaiten a, ha +kékka ha. 
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Therefore, they,* when their elder sister had 
gone, ( ) they went out of the house,f they sat (8359) 
down opposite to the house,+ and they conspired 
together about it. They said, this other one said: 
‘Thou shalt ascend, and then thou must come to 
tell us ( ) what the place seems to be like.” And (8360) 
another said: ‘‘ Little sister § shall be the one to try; 
and then, she must tell us.” And then, a Vulture 
who was a little Vulture girl, she arose, she ascended. 
( ) They said: ‘ Allow us, that we may see what (8361) 
little sister will do.” Then, she went, disappearing 
in the sky, they no longer perceived her. 
They sat; they were awaiting ( ) the time at (8362) 
which their younger sister should descend. ‘Then, 
their younger sister descended (it. fell) from above 
out of the sky, she (came and) sat in the midst 
of them. 
And they ( ) exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah! What is the place (8363) 
like?” And their younger sister said: ‘‘ Our mate || 
who is here shall ascend, that she may look. For, 
the place seems as if we should perceive a thing, 
when we are above ( ) there.” (8364) 
Then, her elder sister who was a grown up girl, ~ 
she arose, she ascended, she went, disappearing in 


* The Vultures. (8358’) 

{ Their elder sister’s house, in which they had been living with ( 8359? ) 
their elder sister. 

+ They felt that they were people. 

§ A little girl. (8360) 

|| Her elder sister was the one of whom she spoke. (8 363”) 
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Han ha ine iku tatten {k’d thin, han Ine tku [khou ssi 

(8365) ( ) 1k’é-kkuiten-ta * kamman. 

‘He Ik’é-kuften ha ne ki: “Ti 78 tei?” He ha 
h4 ine kui: “TY tkuah Yauki t W; ta, ti Iku 

(8366) ssuassuaraken. Tiken Iku aken Ilwéiya; ta, n ( ) 
iku llvkoen ti-ta ki; Ohdken F lukentiken, a tku 
Wkoen hi; tiken likuah tkhéa i kwan Ini wai, au wai 
ya ikota Oho; ta, ti iku aken lweiya.” 

(8367)  Hé tfken 6, hi ha tku-g Ine ik6i%ken ( ) di, hf-ta 
ku, hin Iku-g Ine {ikaiten lgwayu,t au hin ta, ha 
Ikivai sse kwan ha; ta, hi tikasai thi +kwi hi. 

Hé tfken e, hi ha ka ssih Imat, ati hi louwi hi 

(8368) ihkijai thX ssa, ( ) hi hd ha ssi tkakentlkaken. Hi 
ha ki: “U kod hi, u kod hi, u koa ha ssi thkéken- 
kaken, ta, ha Inti Ikui ha 1ké ssa, ha Yauki ssih dddi 

(8369) iki i? He, hi h& me bbai wai, hi h4 Ine hkhdu ( ) 
di, yudbba [k’ii, hi me Ikuéi tki, hi kan Ikhé 1a; 
au ha likayai tha, hd Ine ssa, hd Ikwagen. 

Hi ha Iau, hi ma wai, hi tikhoé, he ha Itkayai Ine 

(8370) Ii hi, ha Wikigai ( ) ne Itkatiken § tkam 14 hi. Hi 
ha hi, hi, hi jgdi-i; hi hd ka: “U kod hi, ui ssin 


igdii-i, u ssan Iki Ikwiny% lkayai, u ssan kkweya 


(8365 * [kui. 

(8366? { ©hoken tkélkétten. 

( 8367’ + Au hin tatti, hi Iku Ine llkoaken ddi Ikui. 
(3370") g Ikuiten |ku é, 1 lIkatiken hi. 
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the sky. She descended from above, she sat ( ) in (8365) 
the midst of the other people.* 

And the other people said: ‘‘ What is the place 
like?” And she said: ‘There is nothing the matter 
with the place; for, the place is clear. The place 
is very beautiful; for, I ( ) do behold the whole (8366) 
place; the stems of the trees,f I do behold them; 

. the place seems as if we should perceive a springbok, 
if a springbok were lymg under a tree; for the place 
is very beautiful.” 

Then, they altogether ( ) arose, all of them, they (8367) 
ascended into the sky,t while they wished that 
their elder sister should eat; for, their elder sister’s 
husband scolded them. 

Therefore, they used, when they espied their elder 
sister’s husband coming, ( ) they ate im great haste. (8368) 
They said: ‘‘Ye must eat! ye must eat! ye must 
eat in great haste! for, that accursed man who 
comes yonder, he could not endure us.” And, they 
finished the springbok, they flew ( ) away, flew (8369) 
heavily away, they thus, they yonder alighted; 
while their elder sister’s husband came to pick up 
the bones. 

They, when they perceived a springbok, they 
descended, and their elder sister perceived them, 
their elder sister ( ) followed them up.§ ‘They ate, (8370) 
(they) ate, they were looking around; they said: 

‘Ye must eat; ye should look around; ye shall 
leave some meat for (our) elder sister; ye shall 


* The Vultures. (8365’ 
+ Large trees. (8366’) 
t While they felt that they altogether became Vultures. 9367) 
§ Vultures are those which we follow up. ( 8370’) 


N 


(8371) 


(8372) 


(8373) 


(8177) 


(83707) 
(8371?) 
(8373°) 
(8177) 
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lkivai tkuditen,* at u llvkoén, ti 6, llkayai 4 ssa.” 
( ) He, hi hé tne loawi hi kaZai ssa, hi h4 Ine kui: 
“likayaiten tuko khdi, tké ssa, u koa sse kwé eh ya 
link wai tté.”+ He, hi ha me kwé. He, hi ha ttnau, 
hi li¥koén, ( ) ti 6, hi thka¥ai me tko ssa a0 hi, hi ine 
kod, hi ttai ile touken. 

Hi tikijai ha iné ta: “Oéyd! Tst-r u ddéa me* 
Ikuei ua duh a, un A ssih +kwai Use 

He hi tkifai ( ) ha ne ikhé ssa wi, hat tne hd 
wail, ha Ine {kiiten, au Ikui iku ine tk’ai, hi lku-g 
Ine likhouwa ttin ia, au hi tku tne tlg4ué wai-ko, a hi 
ta, Iva hi ha hi. 


LV.—37. 
L. 
DDI-ZERRETEN, THE LIONESS, AND THE 
CHILDREN. 


(Related, in January, 1879, by thantkass’6, who heard it from his 
maternal grandmother, +kammi, and, when older, from his mother, 
lxabbi-an.) 

Ddi-ZXérreten § likuah hé 6% tnat, kha likuaraken 


L eos ~~ ° . ~ J L 
lina Ikhoa, Ikuenya,|| hai tne Ilan tkuen tIna; Ddi- 


* En Iikuan e 6 5 Ikuditaken é |kalkatta [kha Ikha. 
{| Hi tku ha liyké tté. 
t Hi kayai, [kui kaxai. 
§ Lewe-Ilnd- ss’ kui kan {ku é. 
Ha Indn ha oa [ku é Ikou. 
| WW Wkuan +i, ti &, ha ss’o 64 Ikuen Iki Ikhwat-ta Ika; t4, ha 
likuan Ikhi {khwat. 
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leave for (our) elder sister the undercut,* when ye 
see that (our) elder sister is the one who comes.” 
( ) And they perceived their elder sister coming, they (8371) 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Elder sister really seems to be coming | 
yonder, ye must leave the meat which is in the 
springbok’s skin.” | And, they left (it). And, when 
they beheld ( ) that their elder sister drew near to (8372) 
them, they went away, they went 1m all directions. 

Their elder sister said: “Fie! how can ye act 
in this manner towards me? as if I had been the 
one who scolded you!” 

And their elder sister ( ) came up to the springbok, (8373) 
she § took up the springbok, she returned home; 
while the Vultures went forward(?), they went to 
fly about, while they sought for another springbok, 
which they imtended again to eat. 


IV.—37. 
Li. 


DDI--ERRETEN, THE LIONESS, AND THE 
CHILDREN. 


Ddi-Zérreten,|| formerly, when the Lioness was at (8177) 
the water, dipping up,4| (when) she had gone to dip 


* It is meat; the IZudzten is that which lies along the front of (837 0’) 
the upper part of the spine. 
The word Iudeten, translated here as ‘‘ undercut’ (in accordance 
with the description of its position), bears some resemblance to that 
given for ‘‘biltong flesh”, in the Katkop dialect, by Didlhwain, 
which is Ihzoui. 
{| They ate the skin together (with the meat). ( Q 371’) 
{ It is possible that the pronoun /7 may have combined with the 
verb here. 
§ Their elder sister, the Vultures’ elder sister. . (8373? 
|| A man of the early race he was. His head was stone. S177 7) 
q I think that she probably dipped up water with a gemsbok’s 
stomach; for she killed gemsbok. 


(8178) 


(8179) 


(8180) 


(8181) 


(8182) 


(8183) 


(8184) 


(8184) 
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yerretaken tatti €, likha a |kannikann (_ ) llvkéya |k’é- 
ta |kauken, au Wkhan tatti, kha é llosa, 4 Imwaimtu ; 
hé tiken €, ha Ine Ikannikann iIlvkeé |k’é-ta |kauken, 
Ikauka ssin Ina ha, ikauka ssin ( ) dda ha 4; ta, ha 
& llosa, hé ha Yatki ddi Igi tchuen. 

He t{ken @, Ddi-yérreten Ine Ila ha Imeih, au hain 
Ikuénya. Ddi-yérretaken Ine ikou ttin ha, au Ilnein, 
( ) Ddi-ferretaken Ine Ila Ikauken, au Ine. Ddi- 
yérretdken ha Ine Ila Imeéih, Ikhé ila fkauken. Ddi- 
yérretaken ha Ine ssuéh. He Ddi-férreten ha Ine 
kkui: ( ) ‘‘ Ikauken-Opuondde wwé ss’o ! U-ka 1k%- 
ta li tah é, Ikotk6 Ikhéya, Ikufrri 4 Iké |khé ssa.” Hé 
tiken é, |kauken é Iku, hi ha Ine ui, hin Ine kam lla, 
hi-ta ( ) k’e. 

Ddi-yérretaken ha Ine Ilya han kii: “ |kauken- 
©puonddé wwé ss’O! U-ka [k’é-ta li kan & tkoulkou 
Ikhéya tkuirri @ |k’ou {khé.”’ He tkauken é ha Ine 
Ikhou Inuahian, hin ( ) Ine Ikuéi kt, hit Wa, au hin 
Ikath 11a hi-ta 1k’é. 

He, ha ha Ine Il¥a, han kui: “ ikhw4-Opu% wwe 
sv’! A-ka Ik’é-ta li kah 6, Ikoulkou Ikhéya Ikuirri a 
Ik’ou Ikhé ssi.” He ( ) Ikhwa h4 Ine di, hah me 
Ikuéf Iki han Wa, au Ikhwan tkam 114 ha-ka 1k’. 

Han Wya hah kui: “kauken-Opuohdd’ wwé ss’6! 
U-ka [k’é-ta fi kan é ikoulkou * Ikhéya, |kufrri + 


# Au han tatti, [Inéin I]khoé ss’o |kyirri. 
+ Han IXamki +kakken [kuirri-kko, 
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up water there, Ddi-yérreten felt that the Lioness 
was the one who had gathered ( ) together the (8178) 
people’s children, because the Lioness felt that she 
was an invalid on account of (her) chest; therefore, . 
she gathered together the people’s children, that the 
children might live with her, that the children might 
( ) work for her; for, she was an invalid, and she (8179) 
could not do hard work. 
Therefore, Ddi-yérreten went to her house, when 
she was dipping up water. Ddi-yérreten went in 
her absence to the house, ( ) Dai-xérreten went to (8180) 
the children, at the house. Ddi-¥érreten went to the 
house reaching the children. Ddi-¥érreten sat down. 
And Ddi-yérreten said: ( ) ‘“‘O children sitting here! (8181) 
The fire of your people is that which is at the top 
of the ravine which comes down from the top (of the 
hill)” Therefore, two children arose, they went 
away to their own ( ) people. (8182) 
Ddi-Zérreten again said: ‘O children sitting here! 
The fire of your people is that which is below the 
top of the ravine which comes down on this side 
(of the hill).” And three children* ( ) thus went, (8183) 
while they went away to their own people. 
And he again said: ‘‘O little child sitting here! 
Thy people’s fire is that which is below the top of 
the ravine which comes down on this side (of the 
hill).” And ( ) the child arose, it thus went, while (8184) 
the child went away to its own people. 
He again said: ‘‘O children sitting here! The 
fire of your people is that which is below f the top 


* Literally, ‘‘ children which became three.” 
{ Because the house is in the ravine (7.¢., not where the water (81 QA? ) 
flows, but among the bushes). 


(8185) a 


(8186) 


($187) 


(8188) 


(8189) 


(8190) 


(8191) 


(8188’) 
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( ) tot Ikhé ssa.” He |kauken ha Ine Itkhou 
Ikiken, hin Ine tii, hin Ine Ikuei iki, hin ila, au hin 
Ikamn Ila hi-ta 1k’. 

He, ha ha Ine Iya han kui: “ katuken-Opuondde 
wwe ss’! ( ) U-ka [k’é-ta ft kan é, ikotké ikhéya, 
Ikufrri & Ik6 Ikhé ssa.” He tkauken ha Ine Itkhou 
kuken, hin Ine Oi, hin Ine tkuei ki, hin 1a.’ 

He, ha ha Ine lly 4 han kui: “ |kauken-Opuondde 
( ) wwe $95 | Oks e-ta 11 kan 6, kotkd Ikhéya 
Ikuirri & Iko Ikhé ssa.” He Ikauken é Inuazna, hi 
ha ine ti, hin me tkuei (ki, hin &; au hin tkam lla 
hi-ta {k’e. 

( ) He, haha Ine IIa, han kai: “‘ikauken-Opuonddé, 
wwé ss’O!* U-ka [k’é-ta Ii kan é, kd1k6 Ikhéya, kuirri 
a ko Ikhé ssa.” He |kauken € Iku, hi ha Ine ui, 
hin Ine ( ) tkue? tha, hin a; au hin kan la hi-ta 
Ik’e; au Ddi-xérretaken ha Ine {ka ss’d, au kha 
lIkuara. 

He kha likudra ha Ine hin khoa, han ha Ine Ikuei 
Iki, hah licviiten ssa. Han ha ( ) ttai-taa li<koénya 
ssi; han Yauki Ini Ikauken. He ha ha Ine kii: 
CT s98 ra a Ikatiken Ikauken Ikauken ikauken, Ikauka 
ya tté Ika ki? he Ikauken yau dda ti é, Ikauken ( ) 
ka llgwiten Ima?, He ¥6i é [kui a ss’6 Inéth, ha Ind 
Ine IIkhoa, Ddi-¥érreten,t 1?! 

He ha ha Ine tha, i, au han ka ha Ini Ddi-yérreten.t 


° RZ = JL vo 

* Ha-ka |kaukaken )auki Ilna; ta, |k’e-ta !kauken Iku 6, 
J 49 
ha {ki hi. 


(8191?) + H&n Iku $enna hia. 


+ Au han tatti, ha Yauki jni [kauken. 
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of the ravine* which ( ) comes down on this side (8185) 
(of the hill)” And two children arose, they thus 

went away, while they went away to their own 
people. | 

And he again said: ‘‘O children sitting here! 

( ) Your people’s fire is that which is at the top (8186) 
of the ravine which comes down from the top 

(of the hill).’”’ And two children arose, they thus 

went away. 

And he again said: ‘O children ( ) sitting here ! (8187) 
The fire of your people is that which is at the top 
of the ravine which comes down from the top (of the 
hill).” And three children arose, they thus went 
away; while they went away to their own people. 

( ) And he again said: ‘O children sitting here ! f (8188) 
The fire of your people is that which 1s at the top 
of the ravine which comes down from the top (of 
the hill).” And two children arose, they ( ) thus (8189) 
went away; while they went away to their own 
people; while Ddi-yérreten sat waiting for the 
Lioness. 

And the Lioness came from the water, she thus 
returning came. She ( ) came along looking (at the (8190) 
house); she did not perceive the children. And she - 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why do the children (stammering with 
rage) children children children, the children not do 
so to me? and the children do not play here, as they 
( )are wont to do? It must be this man who sits (8191) 
at the house; his head resembles Dai-yérreten.” t 

And she became angry about it, when she perceived 


* He speaks of another ravine. 8184? 

{| Her children were not there; for the people’s children were (8188? ) 
those whom she had. 8191? 

t She recognized him. ( ) 


(8192) 


(8193) 
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Han ha Ine kkui: “ Ddi-Yérreten ( ) likuah ddéu 4 
sO!” Hah ha Ine ttdi Ikhé ssa nei. Han hé ne 
kai: “in tauwaki kduken.”? He Ddi-Zéerreten hd 
ine kit: “1-f-ta lkatken kw da ddda& Iné @.” He 
likha hd Ine ( ) kii: “ Osyx! Ine you! a-g Ine 
latiwake 4 tkauken!” Ddi-Zérretéken ha ine kit: 
«Lf-ta Ikauken Iikuan Yauki 6% dddi &.” 

He likha ha |ku-g Ine Ikéi ha Ind. Han ha lku Ine 


(8194) kui: * ( ) “~abbabbu!” au Ikukko Ina. He ha ha 


(8195) 


(8196) 


(8197) 


(8193’) 
(8195”) 


iku-g Ine ki: “Ounuu! Wf! ti! Wf! 1! a tkeitker! 
He ti, hi kan 164 é, Inu Ikui a, ha Ina gwai ssan 
lkhé ki }k’auh ss’o nh-ka Ine!” ( ) Au Ddi- 
yerretaken hé Iné ta: ‘“N itkudn Ivkéya ha, ti 6, i-1- 
ta {kduken Yatki di ddéi 6.” kha hé kai: “1d! 
A kan ¥6i ddd a, Ind gwai ssah IIkhé kiss’6.” “ lie 
ta Ikatken f ( ) Ikuan Yauki 6% ddga &.” 

He, ha ha iku-g Ine ui, han lku-g Ine |kuiten; au 
likhah tku-g Ine tuaitentuaita ss’6 ha-ka lineih; ti 6, 
ha kwon (ki ssa, ( ) tki ttdiya ha tkauken, é ssiih 
Iku kkwéya au ha; au han téatti, ha ssin tku ddi 
dkken Iki katken, han YaukittamOpua kkoka Ikauken, 
au ha iya. 


* |gaunt lé 4 Ina. 
+ Ddi-xérretaken 4 ikuéi dda. 


a a aE a ca 
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Ddi-Yérreten.* She exclaimed: ‘“ Ddi-yérreten ( ) (8192) 
indeed (?) sits here!’ She walked up to the house. 

She exclaimed: ‘‘ Where are my children?” f And 
Ddi-yérreten said: ‘Our children (they) are not.” 

And the Lioness ( ) exclaimed: ‘Out on thee! (8193) 
leave off! thou must give me the children!” 
Ddi-yérreten said: ‘‘ Our children (they) were not.” 

And the Lioness caught hold of his head. She 
exclaimed : ( ) “‘ ¥abbabdu’’ t (growling) to the other (8194) 
one’s head. And she exclaimed: ‘Oh! Oh dear! 

Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear! my teeth! ‘This must 
be why this cursed(?) man’s big head came to sit in 
front of my house!”” ( ) While Ddi-Zérreten said: (8195) 
‘TI told thee that our children they were not.” ‘The 
Lioness exclaimed: ‘‘ Destruction! Thou hast been 
the one whose big head came to sit (here).” ‘‘ Our 
children § ( ) (they) were not.” (8196) 

And he arose, he returned (home); while the 
Lioness sat in anger at her house; because he had 
come (and) ( ) taken away from her the children, (8197) 
who had been (living) peacefully with her; for she 
felt that she had done well towards the children; 
she did not a little love the children while she was 
doing so. 


* Because she did not perceive the children. . (8191 ”) 
{ The narrator’s translation of Ine lawwaks |kauken was ‘‘ Where 

are my children?” but ‘‘Give me the children” or ‘‘Show me 

the children ’’ may be verbally more accurate. 
+t Growling put in the head. ( 8194? 
§ Ddi-Xérreten was the one who spoke thus. ( 8195’) 


(7098) 


(7099) 


(7100) 


(7101) 


(7102) 


(7103) 


(7098?) 


(7100’) 
(7101’) 
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LV.—A47. 
L 


THE MASON WASP* AND HIS WIFE. 
(Dictated, in June, 1878, by lhan+kass’6, who heard wt from his 
mother, \xabbi-an.) 

lgabbakenlgabbaken t han hd Imau, au han ttai 11a, 
au laitiken Ine ttai Ikunss’o ha, laitiken ha kui: 
“N tha wwe! lya hoi, ké, loa a.” He Igabbaken- 
lgabbaken ( ) ha Ine tte Iikhwai, i; Igabbaken- 
lgabbakaken ha Ine kiii: “16a 7% ddé?” He laiti 
ha Ine kui: 16a kan a ta.” 

He |gabbakenlgabbaken ha Ine Iki thin nwa, 7; 
lgabbakenlgabbakaken Ine ikudi ( ) iki, hai +nathmi 
lWa.t He laiti ha me kai: “mé khdd Inui! Tsa 
ra fa d, a fat ka kd, a ikhd Inuih?” Hé thken &, 
| Igabbakenlgabbakaken Ine ttaittarya, ti kau kuérre 
mui Wki; hai Ine kho Inuih. ( ) Hé tiken 6, 
laiti ha ne kui: “A 6% dddi tkuei- i ?§ Hé tiken 
Yo €, a Yauki ta ka, a kwan WWkho Inui, ip 

Hé tiken 6, lcabbakenlgabbaken ha Iku Ine ttai, 
ttin |yuonni; hah {3 ) Iku-g Ine kakauaken laiti, hah 
Iku-g Ine kui, ttpati, Yabbu tté leudra au laiti Ikiyu. 
He laiti Iku-g Ine [kou ttii, i. Hé tiken 6, ha ha 
Ine kui: “Yiti hihi! N thé wé hi!” u ha yaa( ) 
Iki & Iyi laiti. Hah Ime )wa, ti é, ha 6% Iku tkuei 
Iki, han Iku |i laiti; lartiken Iku Ine tkiken. 

e leibbaken|e&%bbaken Wkhod +kikken-Ikhd-ttinu. 

+ Ha Ilkuan ha 64 e kul ; hé tiken 6, ha Ilkuan li} thou ; 
hé tiken 6, ha Ikuan Ine Iyi laiti, au hah yau Iku Ix ho Inau. 

idl Ikuan ka [k’ oan [l4, au i ta, 16% ssin Ine kkwé, Ixé ta. 


§ Ha Ilkuan kkeuirriten gwal, au gwal lkaudgen- ka tie Ikhou, 
he +héttenthét- ta; hin 6, ha kkuirriten gwai, i. 
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THE MASON WASP* AND HIS WIFE. 


The Mason Waspt formerly did thus as he(7098) 
walked along, while (his) wife walked behind him, 
the wife said: ‘‘O my husband! Shoot for me 
that hare!’”? And the Mason: Wasp ( ) laid down (7099) 
his quiver; the Mason Wasp said: ‘‘ Where is 
the hare?” And (his) wife said: ‘The hare lies 
there.” 

And the Mason Wasp took out an arrow; the 
Mason Wasp in this manner ( ) went stooping along.t (7100) 
And the wife said: ‘“‘ Put down (thy) kaross! Why 
is it that thou art not willing to put down (thy) 
kaross ?”? ‘Therefore, the Mason Wasp, walking 
along, unloosened the strings of the kaross; he put 
down the kaross. ( ) Therefore the wife said: (7101) 
“ Canst thou be like this?§ This must have been 
why thou wert not willing to lay down the 
kaross.”’ 

Therefore, the Mason Wasp walked, turning to one 
side; he ( ) aimed at (his) wife, he shot, hitting the (7102) 
(head of) the arrow on (his) wife’s breast|| (bone). 


* The Mason Wasp resembles the Palpares and. LZibellula. It ( 7098’) 
has a small body. The Mason Wasp flies, and is to be seen in 
summer near water; lhantkass’6 has seen it in our garden at 
Mowbray. It is rather smaller than the Palpares and Libellula. 

+ He was formerly a man; therefore, he had a bow; therefore, 
he shot his wife, when he had not shot the hare. 

t We are accustomed to go along stooping, when we wish that ( 7100’) 
the hare may quietly lie hidden (knowing that people are at hand; 
lying still, thinking that it will be passed by). 

§ She mocked at the man on account of the middle of the man’s (7101? ) 
body, which was slender; hence she mocked at the man. 

|| 2.e. breaking her breastbone. (7 1 027) 
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And (his) wife fell down dead on account of it. Then 
he exclaimed: “ Yi i hiht! O my wife hi!” (crying) 

(7103) as if he had not ( ) been the one to shoot (his) wife. 
He cried, that he should have done thus, have shot 
his wife ; his wife died. 
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THE YOUNG MAN OF THE ANCIENT RACE, 
WHO WAS CARRIED OFF BY A LION, 
WHEN ASLEEP IN THE FIELD. 


(Dictated, in 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by Dialkwain, who had it 
From his mother, +kammé-an.) 


Ikui Yatiddéro & hha 6% thann Ikaiten Ha Ilyau ; 
hin tkii ddi kai tt? Opuoin; 5 hih ssé kd Igoui, 
han kit ddi kui tt’ Opucii. ( ) H& hk hha kii-kkai, 
hin +1, hk ka hi ssé Xmim ttén; th, bX Yauki ttimssé 
ddi kui tt ©puom. ‘Ta, ttss’addé nti a, ddf ha, 
Wkoin-t% tt 6? ti é, ( ) ha Yauki Imm kx tkuei tta. 

Hé h& ttén, i; hé bA Opuoii, i, 5 khan 4 ttai 
ssa; hkh [ji Wa, 0 kudnnda ikha ha, haa uk’dinys ; 
hé hi, ini (_ ) tkuiten Opuoin tta; hé hX hho Ikui, i. 


yw 
ee 


Hé tkui {k’ibbe thi, i; h® hk laawi, ti 6, kha oti 
a hho wk. Hé hi ki-kkii-ten 4, hi Yaduki set 
ddarraken; ta, ( ) kha ssin ttsst Ikha hi, 5 ha 
ddarraki; hin %mim ssé Wkoen, ti é tkha kk hk 
Ikuéi tkuSikué, 7; ta, Wkha Wkuxn tktt wkho 4, ti 6, 
ha tkuka. 

( ) Hé tikha ikgrhmainya 5 Ikhwakki ; bé kha 


Inau-ttS yX, i. He Wkha ki-kkii-ten #7, ha tki 
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THE YOUNG MAN OF THE ANCIENT RACE, 
WHO WAS CARRIED OFF BY A LION, 
WHEN ASLEEP IN THE FIELD. 


A young man* was the one who, formerly hunting, (4457) 
ascended a hill; he became sleepy; while he sat 
looking around (for game), he became sleepy. ( ) (4458) 
And he thought that he would first lie down; for 
he was not a little sleepy. For what could have 
happened to him to-day? because ( ) he had not (4459) 
previously felt like this.f 

And he lay down on account of it; and he slept, 
while a lion came; it went to the water,t because 
the noonday (heat) had “killed” it; it was thirsty ; 
and it espied ( ) the man lying asleep; and it took (4460) 
up the man. 

And the man awoke startled; and he saw that 
it was a lion which had taken him up. And he 
thought that he would not stir; for ( ) the lion (4461) 
would biting kill him, if he stirred; he would first 
see what the hon intended to do; for the lion 
appeared to think that he was dead. 

( ) And the lion carried him to a zwart-storm (4462) 
tree §; and the lion laid him in it.|| And the lion 


* He was a young man of the early race. ( 4457”) 

+ It is evident, from another version of this legend, given by (4459’) 
Ikweiten ta \lken (VI.—2, pp. 4014-4025), that the unusual 
sleepiness is supposed to be caused by the lion. 

{ To a water pit. 

§ This is described by the narrator as being a large tree, which (44627) 
has yellow flowers and no thorns. 

| The lion put the man half into the tree, at the bottom of it; 
his legs were not in it. 


(4463) 


(4464) 


(4465) 


(4466) 


(4467) 


(4468) 


(4469) 
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lkoiny3, hd ha tkui; hain Jmm ssé ly, hk ssé Ms 
Ywa; ( ) h% ssé ssi thai hi ha, 5 ha wa; ta, ha 
kit k’dinys, hx hha. 

Hé h& 1k’34 1é Ikui Ina, 5 Ikwaggen-ky Ikan, 1; hé 
ha ttai Ikuénni, i. Hé Ikui kann ( ) kk, eoucrri 
a, Ina. Hé ilkha Ikwé a, 7 inl ttss’h dd& Inti a, 
Ikui Ina Ikii ddarraken a, 6 ti é, hi ssin nim #1, ti é, 
ha (k’S4 Wki [hdd fkui ma. ( ) He wkha kii-kkui-ten 
#1, hi 6d Yauki ssd ddéii tt8 akka tkui; ta, kui lki-g 
Iné ttatten ai. Hé ha ilyan, Ik’ Si tichoo le kui Ina, 
i, 5 tkwaggen-kX Ikat, i. ( ) H& ha tt’atten kui 
tsivaiten-k% Ikhwétyi, i. Hé tkui wa, i; hin &, 
he ttattY ikui tsizaiten. Hé tkui tta, ti é, Ohd 
Yauki ttaffissé keh (khé h& Wkhatru; h® tkut ( ) 
Ywanhni hi ma, i; 6 hain wwkoen IT thd, & likha, 
hin Ywarni hi Ina. Hé kha iwkoen, ttss’a a ti 
ddéa Ikti Ywan, Ikui & dd4rraken. Hé hi tt’atten 
( ) tui ts¥jaiten-ki Ikhwé-ten, 1. He thkha ki-kkii, 
hah 47, he ka he (k’SH ttchd6 kwd-kkwan Ikui Ina, hd 


ssi Wkoen kwd-kkwian, ti 6, bX iti ( ) ddd a, Yatki 
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thought that it would (continue to) be thirsty if it 
ate the man; it would first go to the water, that 
it might go to drink; ( )it would come afterwards (4463) 
to eat, when it had drunk; for, it would (continue 
to) be thirsty if it ate. 

And it trod, (pressing) in the man’s head between 
the ‘stems of the zwart-storm tree; and it went back. 
And the man (_) turned his head a little.* And the (4464) 
lion looked back on account of 1t; namely, why had 
the man’s head moved ? when it had first thought 
that it had trodden, firmly fixing the man’s head. 
( ) And the lion thought that it did not seem to have (4465) 
laid the man nicely ; for, the man fell over. And it 
again trod, pressing the man’s head into the middle 
(of the stems) of the zwart-storm tree. ( ) And it (4466) 
licked the man’s eyes’ tears.— And the man wept ; 
hence it licked the. man’s eyes. And the man felt 
that a stick ¢ did not a little pierce the hollow at the 
back of his head; and the man (_ ) turned his head (4467) 
a little, while he looked steadfastly § at the lion, he 
turned his head a little. And the lion looked (to see) 
why it was that the thing seemed as if the man had 
moved. And it licked ( ) the man’s eyes’ tears. And (4468) 
the lion thought it would tread, thoroughly pressing 
down the man’s head, that it might really see whether 
it ( ) had been the one who had not laid the man (4469) 


* The tree hurt the back of the man’s head; therefore he moved (4464’) 
it a little. 

{ The man cried quietly, because he saw himself in the lion’s (44667) 
power, and in great danger. 

{ The narrator explains that the stick was one of those pieces 
that had broken off, fallen down, and lodged in the bottom of 
the tree. 

§ The man looked through almost closed eyes; but watched to (44677) 
see if the lion remarked that he moved his head. 


N 


(4470) 


(4471) 


(4472) 


(4473) 


(4474) 


(4475) 


(4476) 


(4477) 
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tté-tt akken [kui TX, ti ddé& iki Ywanh, (kui & 
ddarraken. Hé tkui tvkoen, ti é, ti Ywan wkha iki, 
ti G, hi tkti ddé& IWatwi; h3 ( ) bX Yauki mz 
ddarvaken, i, 5 Ohéken kki-ssi¥n Wken-i hx. He thkhS 
kuin Ing WWkoen, ti é, ti-g me Wkhd, hk kus tté 
akka tkui; ta, {kui likuan Yauki Iné ( ) ddarraken ; 
hé hi ttai khé 11a, 1; hé bX tkwé wa kui, i, 6 {kuften 
ttchii-ttchuiruka hi tsiyaityi; hin WWkoeh (ki Wkhoé 
hhé, 6 h& tskyaiten-kk Ilgerre; hin WWkoch, ti €, 
kha ( ) tkuei ¥5, 1. Hé ikha ttai, i, kaiten la 
yan, 1; hé tkha ttchdiiken, i; 6 tkuiten ttamissé [ho 
|yidnni, hX ina, 5 heh kA hx WVkoed, ti @, kha Int 
Ikéi llaugen, ttai. ( ) Hé hi vkoer, ti é, kha ukho, 
kha ttchéaki; h® hi tatiwi, ti @, kha yaa, kkébbi, 
Ikhé ss&, 5 Yau ina ttsst; 5 khan kin #H, tt ddda 
ssih Iki ( ) Ywiih [kui tkti ddd (k’auwi ; hé tiken é, 
hi Xihm kt ha, ya hd Wvkoen kwd-kkwain. Ta, tf 
ki ttn tkui (kit ki b&w; ta, hd kit dddi 44, ti @, ( ) 
kui ddd tkit tkiiken ddaw-ddat. He bk tkugh iné 
lWkoeh, ti é, kui IWKkuadn Maunkkd tta; ht had ko-kkai, 
hin +1, hk ké hk ss orriko tkiife ( ) tkhwa, hd ssé 
NX wi; hk gst fa he kin orrtkd thin ssé, hX ssé 
ssi hha. Ta, ha kan, ; hin a Yauki ttamssé 
I’ Sinysx; hé tiken @, hX Xmm ki hai Wk wa, bx 
( ) ssé ssa, thau hk hha; 5 ha wa. 


Iku‘ten ttén kd UVkdcn yx, ti 6, hs tkuei 8%, i 
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down nicely. For, the thing seemed as if the man 
had stirred. And the man saw that the thing seemed 
as if the lion suspected that he was alive; and ( ) he (4470) 
did not stir, although the stick was piercing him. 
And the lion saw that the thing appeared as if it had 
laid the man down nicely ; for the man did not ( ) (4471) 
stir; and it went a few steps away, and it looked 
towards the man, while the man drew up his eyes; 
he looked through his eyelashes; he saw what the 
lion (') was domg. And the lion went away, (4472) 
ascending the hill; and the lion descended (the hill on 
the other side), while the man gently turned his head 
because he wanted to see whether the lion had really 
gone away. ( ) And he saw that the lion appeared (4473) 
to have descended (the hill on the other side); and he 
perceived that the lion again (raising its head) stood 
peeping behind the top of the hill; * because the lion 
thought that the thing had ( ) seémed as if the man (4474) 
were alive; therefore, it first wanted again to look 
thoroughly. For, it seemed as if the man had in- 
tended to arise ; for, it had thought that ( ) the man (4475) 
had been feigning death. And it saw that the man 
was still lying down; and it thought that it would 
quickly run ( ) to the water, that it might go to (4476) 
drink, that it might again quickly come out (from 
the water), that it might come to eat. For, it was 
hungry ; 1 was one who was not a little thirsty ; 
therefore, it first intended to go to drink, that it 
( ) might come afterwards to eat, when it had (4477) 
drunk. 

The man lay looking at it, at that which it did; 


* The lion came back a little way (after having gone out of 
sight) to look again. 


(4478) 


(4479) 


(4480) 


(4481), 


(4482) 


(4483) 
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hé tkuil tikuin Wwkoén ti é, hk ma-ks Ik’Gk’a Lyudnni 
é, ha Ik’ Lyudiini, i, ( ) he lkudi YwSh bx Wkdaken 
Wa. He ikui ki-kkdi-ten #1, hi ka bX ssé Arhm 
kkwé ttt, hi ssé WYkoGi, ti 3, kha Ini Yau gst 
iva hi kkébbi tkhé sst. Ta, ( ) tssa a tkhwiy% 
be 6; bi k& hi ss ddau-ddat hi; ti yX kko win, 
hd kei llaugen ttai; 5 ha ka, hi ssé kkotth Ihin ; 
ti, hi dddi ssih iki Ywin, hi a, ( ) ddarraken. 
Ta, hi Yauki dddi +#éh-nd tssi a, Ikui ddd& ssin 
lnau, hi #1, ti é, ha Wut tt ikki kui, Ikuiten 
ddd, Ikti ttattenttatten wi. Hé tiken ( ) @, hai ka 


ha ssé orruko ikuyé, ha ssé orruk6 ssc, ha ssé ssa 


oa 


Wwkoen, ti é, kui Inti IMaunikk6 tta. He tkui Wkudin 
Ind Wwkoen, ti é, au kuin me ssuen, ( ) 5 hd Yauki 
ya hx kkébbi Ikhé ssé; hé ti wkuth dwn, hy 
likdiken Wa. He Ikui kii-kkai-ten #1, hi ké ha sse 
‘wim +kam©pux ddi; ta, hx iki ssii tkhwéten 
likha, ( ) 6 ttkha tkt maunkkd lina ti é. He tkui 


WWkoen, ti €, au-Opua Ikuah Iné ssuen, hé ha Yauki 


~ 
oe 


Iné mnt ha, 1; hé ti tikuah Ywanh, ha kei lNaugen, 


(4484) 


(4485) 


ttaiya. 
— 
( ) Hé, ha me tka ddi akka, 6 ti ike, ha tta he; 
PG, | == = 4 Ld 
han Yauki (ki kkdan thin, han ttai; ta, ha Iku 
me RE Fi MO ee wo es 
kkoiin thin, hin iki 4mm ssuken ti @ Iyarra, ( ) 
5 han ka Wkha Yauki ssé +énn, ti 6, ha ss’o Ikam 
we ww — wv fade! Be JL wae 
la hé. Han iki tmau, hX tkuei tkua, ha ddi, han 
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and the man saw that its head’s* turning away 
(and disappearing), with which it turned away (and 
disappeared), ( ) seemed as if it had altogether (4478) 
gone. And the man thought that he would first 
lie still, that he might see whether the lion would 
not again come peeping. For, ( ) it is a thing (4479) 
which is cunning; it would intend to deceive him, 
that the thing might seem (as if) it had really 
gone away; while it thought that he would arise; 
for, he had seemed as if he ( ) stirred. For, it (4480) 
did not know why the man had, when it thought 
that it had laid the man down nicely, the man 
had been falling over. ‘Therefore, ( ) it thought (4481) 
that it would quickly run, that it might quickly 
come, that it might come to look whether the man 
still lay. And the man saw that a long time had 
passed ( ) since it again came to peep (at him); (4482) 
and the thing seemed as if it had altogether gone. 
And the man thought that he would first wait 
a little; for, he would (otherwise) startle the lion, 
( ) if the lion were still at this place. And the (4483) 
man saw that a little time had now passed, and he 
had not perceived it (the lion); and the thing seemed 
as if it had really gone away. 

( ) And he did nicely at the place yonder where (4484) 
he lay; he did not arise (and) go; for, he arose, 
he first sprang to a different place, ( ) while he (4485) 
wished that the lion should not know the place to 
which he seemed to have gone. He, when he had 
done in this manner, ran in a zigzag direction,{ 


* The lion, this time when it came back to look at the man, 
only had its head and shoulders in sight. 

+ He did not run straight; but ran first in one direction, then 
sprang to another place, then ran again, ete. 


(4486) 


(4487) 


(4488) 


(4489) 


(4490) 


(4491) 


(4492) 


(4493) 


(4489) 
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Iki tkwe ti sstith ti kd Ikiyé, 5 hin kx, ( ) ikha 
Yi ssf Ikhou thin hi Inwi, kha Yduki ssé +e, 
ti é, h& ss’d tkam la hd; kha ssé (kti mau, 5 ha 
ssa, hi ssé ssa Iki ligaué Ikilki hi. Hé tiken 6, 
( ) hi kin +, hi kd hi tkwe ti ssuéh ti kd Ikuys, 
likha Yauki ssé [khow thin ha Inwa; hai ssé (kit ttai 
main; ta, kha k& hi ssé Ina, 5 ha ssa, han ka 
ha% ssé ( ) ssa ligaué ha. Heé tiken @, ha Yauki ssé 
kit Ikipe, iké 1é Imai, 1; ta, kha kX ha ss& mau, 
6 hdé ssi Iké hd, khan kX ha ss ikki hk nwa; 
Itkha ssé Igaud-ken Iigaué hi, ( ) lkha ss® iwkoen, 
ti é, IIkha Int Yau ssé Ini ha. 

Hé tiken 6, hé tkti Imau, han tkhai thin ssa ilfau, 
hin (kt Wkeyd tmem-t% 1k’é a, ti é, hk ttukd ddd 
o&* ( -) 5 Wkéih yin kai fkh@, hth dddi o&; he 
tiken 6, h& kid sst wkown [kw’a ttii-ttti € Wkwaiya, 
hé ss& tternmi 1@ hi, 7; ta, hy ttriko ddd oa, o Wk6ih 
yan lyows. ( ) Hé tfken 6, hi #, ti , ihkhad ka ha 
ssé IInau, 6 ha ihd, ti é, hk ssih tkani la hv, bX kkoo 
iné ssi Iko hi; hin k& hi sst ligaué Wkhwi thin hi. 
Hé tiken 6, ( ) ha ka |k’é kkoo ssé ttémmi le ha, 5 
Ikw'a ttii-ttti é Wkwaiys, kha 4% sst ssi Ini hi. Ta, 
hé tttiko ki é, +éii-na, ti @, lkha iki 4, ttssa a, ka 
Iki IInau, ( ) ttss’a a ha ssi Ikha hi, han Yauki ta 
ya wi, 6 ha 7% hha hd. Heé tfiken 6, [k’é ssé Imau, 
kw’a, ttii-tti, [k’é ssé ttéinmi 1é hi, 1; hé ko tka; 

* of = hdd. 

Han Inanna-ssé kha ; he tfken é, ha Ikuei kdi-ten, Wkeya 


ee 
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while he desired ( ) that the lion should not smell (4486) . 
out his footsteps, that the lion should not know 
the place to which he seemed to have gone; that 
the lion, when it came, should come to seek about 
for him (there). Therefore, ( ) he thought that he (4487) 
would run in a zigzag direction, so that the lion 
might not smell out his footsteps; that he might 
go home; for, the lion, when it came, would ( )(4488) 
come to seek for him. Therefore, he would not run 
straight into the house; for, the lion, when it came 
(and) missed him, would intend to find his footprints, 
that the lion might, following his spoor, seek for him, 
( ) that the lion might see whether it could not get (448) 
hold of him. 

Therefore, when he came out at the top of the 
hill, he called out to the people at home about it, 
that he had just been ‘lifted up” * (_ ) while the sun (4490) 
stood high, he had been “lifted up”; therefore, 
they must look out many hartebeest-skins, that they 
might roll him up in them; for, he had just been 
“lifted up”’, while the sun was high. ( ) Therefore, (4491) 
he thought that the lion would,—when it came out 
from the place to which it had gone,—it would come 
(and) miss him; it would resolve to seek (and) track 
him out. Therefore, ( ) he wanted the people to roll (4492) 
him up in many hartebeest-skins, so that the lion 
should not come (and) get him. For, they were those 
who knew that the lion is a thing which acts thus to 
( ) the thing which it has killed, it does not leave it, (4493) 
when it has not eaten it. Therefore, the people must 
do thus with the hartebeest-skins, the people must 
roll him up in them; and also (in) mats; these (are) 


* He avoided(?) the name of the lion ; therefore, he in this (44897) 
manner told the people about it. 


(4494) 


(4495) 


(4496) 


(4497) 


(4498) 


(4499) 


(4500) 


(4501) 


(4497) 
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tchuéh é,( ) k’@ sst tt®mmi lé hd, i; Whkha Yauki 
ssé Ini ha. 

Hé 6 ttkukh i, 1; ikéten tun ind ttdrhami 1 hy 
6 ka, hé ko tkw’a tti-ttii; he, he ttémmi wwke hi 
ka, 7. ( ) Ta, kui Iki Wkuiih a ikuei-dda hé a; he 
tiken likuxh @, h® thkuxXh In& tt&hmi 1 hi 5 tkw’d 
ttii-ttii; 5 hi tta wke ti é, he li-kX Yauddéro iki é; 
( ) ha hd Yauki ttn kha sst hha hi. He tfken e, 
hé kyé lyé & akka, likha Yauki ssé ni ha. Ta, tkui 


yauddéro a hé Yauki ttamss’ kkokx hx, ( ) ha ttt é. 


Hé tiken 6, hé Yauki ttm Wkha sst iki hha hi, i; ho 


hd ike, ti 6, hd kf gs® you 1 Yauddéro, 5 incih-ta 
youllyou,* Wkha ssé ki mau ( ) 5 ha ssa, hd ss 
Ikti ss, lgaué tkitkt Yaudddro; bi Yauki ssé ni 
yatiddéro, 5 ha ssi; hX sst ik ssa, lgaué ikitkt ha. 
Hé, tk’6 Wkua ( ) Ikui-ssé, 1; he hé tkén Ikui-ssé, 
i; he h& ki ssa tkui-ssé, i, 5 tkuonnd-ki uvke, hé hé 
Ikangen Ikui-sst, 7. Hé lyamki-mis imau, han 
liVkogen tla, ( ) laityi a, laity ssé Ike, Ikau tIkho, 6 
Iktii-ssé, h& l@uwi kha, 5 khan ikhai thi ssa, ti ¢, 
yauddéro ssi Ikhai thin ssa h%. He hi wkeys ( ) 


c (ees fi jens 
* |{nein-ta []xoullxou. 
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things which ( ) the people must roll him up in, (4494) 
(in order) that the lion should not get him. 
And the people did so; the people rolled him up 
in mats,* and also (in) hartebeest-skins, which they 
rolled together with the mats. ( ) For, the man was (4495) 
the one who had spoken thus to them about it ; 
therefore it was that they rolled him up in hartebeest- 
skins, while they felt that their hearts’ young man 
(he) was, ( ) whom they did not wish the lion to eat. (4496) 
Therefore, they intended to hide him well, that the 
lion should not get hold of him. For, a young man 
whom they did not a little love ( ) he was. Therefore, (4497) 
they did not wish the lion to eat him; and they said 
that they would cover over the young man with the 
hut’s sheltering bushes,f so that the lion, ( ) when it (4498) 
came, should come seeking about for the young man ; 
it should not get hold of the young man, when it 
came; it should come secking about for him. 
And the people went out to seek for ( ) lhi-ssé (4499) 
[an edible root]; and they dug out Ikui-ssé; and 
they brought (home) [/ui-ssé, at noon, and they baked? 
lkvi-ssé. And an old Bushman, as he went along 
getting wood ( ) for his wife, in order that his sais (4500) 
might make a fire above the |kdéi-ssé,§ espied the lion, 
as the lion came over (the top of the hill), at the place 
which the young man had come over. And he told 
( ) the house folk about it; and he spoke, he said: (4501) 
* Many mats. 
{| The screen or shelter of the hut. The narrator uses the word ( A497 *) 
scherm for it. 
{ In a hole in the ground, which has been previously heated, 
and which is covered over with earth when the Ikii-ssé has been 
put into it. 


§ ze. on the top of the earth with which the hole had been 
covered over. 


(4502) 
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Imein-ta Ik’e a; hé hi, kii-kkui, hin wke: “U kin 
Ikti €, WWkoéri Wyau Ike &, hX Ind ttss%, ti ike, ha 
Yauddoro, h& ssin !khai thin ssa hé, ti €, ( ) hé-g né 


JL 
- kuei U, 1.” 


(4503) 


(4504) 


(4505) 


(4506) 


(4507) 


(4508) 


He, Yauddoro Loi ku- kai hin wke: “U kG6 ssé 
Yauki a likha ss& 1é sst nein; w ssé kt tkou tté ya, 
5 hi Yauki ssé Inet.” 

( ) He, k’e luhai Ikhwaillkkhwai, 1; hé hé tkén ia 
itkha, 1; hé hé! i kha, 7; khan Yauki kX ha kaki, 
J éten kki-ssin vai yi. 

He mutarra kko kti-kkui, hain ivke: “ Dddi ( ) 
awi Wkha a, Ikhwa, likha déi ssé ttaiyX hi a.” 
kha kti-kkii, hin wkée, hi Yauki +kauwi tkhwa; 
ta, hi iki #kauwh lkui a, hi ssin ( ) tVaita ho 
tsiyaiten-kX Ikhwétyé ; ha ikti a, hi, +kauwa hi. 

Hé tk’ kii-kkuiten IWke: “U xa dddéa tte Yégen 
Iyi-i, 5 kha? hé ti Yauki ddéi kX ti tkha lkha?” 
(.) He mw kko, kti-kkvi, hia ke: “U 4a yan 
ddéi Wwkoet, ti é, lgizi ddéi e? Ha Yauki ta ha 
iktiken, 6 1 gai ya; ta, ha ddéii Ikti lewarra 6 [kui 
a, ( ) ha ssi hhoa hi.” 

Ik’é-ten Iyiigen a, IIkha a, Ikauken; IKkhan Yauki 
tkanwi Ikatken 1k’ Iyagen 4 hx, & hé; ta, hi iki 
Wkoenivkoen, Yi hé. 

( ) (wé-ten 1YS-i hi; 5 hk tigaué Ikui, h¥ ssé Ini 
Ikut, Ié-ten Iya-i hi. Ik’éten kin Wke: ‘ine 
ddéa Ik{ ssot i hi a, Igiatten-tX-likhaiten, i-g mé dddu 
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‘‘'Ye are those who see the hill yonder, its top, the 
place yonder (where) that young man came over, 
what ( ) it looks like!” (4502) 
And the young man’s mother spoke, she said: 
‘Ye must not allow the lion to come into the huts; * 
ye must shoot it dead, when it has not (yet) come to 
the huts.” 
( ) And the people slung on their quivers; and (4503) 
they went to meet the lon; and they were shooting 
at the lion; the lion would not die, although the 
people were shooting at it. 
And another old woman spoke, she said: ‘‘ Ye must 
( ) give to the lion a child, (in order) that the lion (4504) 
may go away from us.’’ The lion answered, it said 
that it did not want a child; for, it wanted the 
person whose eyes’ tears it had ( ) licked; he was (4505) 
the one whom it wanted. 
And the (other) people speaking, said: ‘In what 
manner were ye shooting at the lion that ye could 
not manage to kill the lion?” ( ) And another old (4506) 
man spoke, he said: ‘‘Can ye not see that (it) must 
be a sorcerer? It will not die when we are shooting 
at it; for, it insists upon (having) the man whom (_) (4507) 
it carried off.” 
The people threw children to the lion; the lion did 
not want the children which the people threw to it; 
for, it, looking, left them alone. 
( ) The people were shooting f at it, while it (4508) 
sought for the man,—that it might get hold of the 
man,—the people were shooting at it. The people 


* The narrator explains here that several huts were in a row; 
the mother means all the huts, not merely one. The lion must not 
come into the werf (=“‘ yard ’’, or “‘ ground ”’). 

{| They wanted to shoot him dead, before he could find the man. 


(4509) 


(4510) 


(4511) 


(4512) 


(4513) 


(4515) 


(4516) 
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kha tkam ( ) ttt likha.” ikéten lya-i hi, hin Yauki 
wan 1k’6 lkuda LYa-i ha ; hin Wkén-i hi, v lguatten-ti- 
khaiten, 5 hih ki ssé keh tkhd bX. Hah Yauki 
yw 1’ likuih lkéa-i() hk; ta, hX tkti dddi ligawé 
yauddéro ; hin kit Wké, ti G, hx tkti #kawi Yaudddre 
i, hi ssi ttait® hi tsiZaiten-ki Ikhwéten *; ha tkti 
a, hi ( ) +katuw ha. 

Han gwar tkirtiw 1k’ 4 Incilnei, 5 bith Mlewai-a 
gant Yaudddro, He Ik’ kii-kkui-ten ke: “U 7% 
yan ddéi koe, ti 6, kha ( ) Yauki ddéi ka, ha ha 
Ikauken e, i ddda A-k bX A ho?” He ee kit-kkdi-ten 
vké: “U 4h vat ddéi ivkoeh, ti , IgiZX tkuatn 
dddi 6?” H( ) Wékit-kkiliten Ivké : “ind ddd i 
likha a, tkuild, 7 sst wkoén, ti é, kha Int Yad ssé 
ha hii, hi sst tai.” khan Yauki tkauw’ Ikuili; ta, 
() kha Iki i #kauw’ kui, a, hi ssin ddd hhdi ha ; 
bi tkti a, bX +katiwh hi. 

Hé (k’é ki-kkui, hin Ike, hE Yauki #i-nX ti @, 
hé sst tkuéi ( ) tkué, h® ssé ddi itkha, i; ta, Igaté 
kuin dddi a, h® ssih ddéi ia iki kha a; khan 
Yiuki ddd kX, ha tkiiki; ta, hi dddi tkti ( ) Indu, 


* The word tkhowétyé was also given here. 
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said: ‘‘Ye must bring for us assegais, we must 
kill ( )* the lion.” The people were shooting at it ; (4509) 
it did not seem as if the people were shooting at it ; 
they were stabbing Tt it with assegais, while they 
intended to stab it to death. It did not seem as 
if the people were stabbing ( ) it; for, it continued (4510) 
to seek for the young man; it said that it wanted 
the young man whose tears it had licked; he was the 
one whom it ( ) wanted. (4511) 
It scratched asunder, breaking to pieces for the 
people the huts, while it scratched asunder, seeking 
for the young man. And the people speaking, said: 
“Can ye not see that the lion ( ) will not eat the (4512) 
children whom we have given to it?” And the 
people speaking, said: ‘“‘Can ye not see that a 
sorcerer (it) must be?” And ( ) the people (4513) 
speaking, said: ‘‘ Ye must give a girl to the lion, 
that we may see whether the lon will not eat her, 
that it may go away.” { ‘The lion did not want the 
girl; for, ( ) the lion only wanted the man whom it (4514) 
had carried off; he was the one whom it wanted. 
And the people spoke, they said, they did not 
know in what manner they should ( ) act towards (4515) 
the lon; for, it had been morning § when they 
shot at the hon; the lon would not die; for, it 
had, ( ) when the people were shooting at it, it had (4516) 


* As their arrows did not seem able to reach a spot which would 
kill the lion, they thought that they might do better with their 
assegals. 

| The narrator explains that some threw assegais; others stabbed 
the lion with them. The people were all round it; but it did not 
bite them, because it wanted the young man whom it had carried off. 

{ The lion would not have eaten her at the houses. 

§ It was now late, and they had been shooting at the lion since the 
morning, and did not know what they should now do to get rid of it. 


(4517) 


(4518) 


(4519) 1 


(4520) 


(4521) 


(4522) 


(4523) 


(4524) 


(1525) 
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IS I~d-i hH, hin tk ddd ttdiys ttn. “He tiken 
6, 1 Yatki #éfi-n& ti é@, 1 ssé-g Ine tkuei tkué, i ddi 
likha, 1. Ta, tkauken 6, i a-d kha ( )a a hé, ilkhan 
kt dasa lewarra, 6 lkui a, hi, ssi ddcit hhoi, hz.” 

He kg kt-kktiten Ivké: “ iné Ike yu Yauddoro 
you 4, hX-g més iinau, hd ( ) kki-ssa IIkainy% Yauddoro, 
bii-g Ind (ki thin Yauddor o, ha-g Iné a Itkha 4 Yauddoro, 
6 hk li-k& Ikhwa kki ssa é. Ta, ha Wuxi kt a, 

livkoen, ( ) ti @, Wkoin Wuxi lé, o Ikhan Ilye Iki i; 
Ikhin Yauki ti hi ttai, 7a ttt 1; ta, ha iki ddéy 
lewarra, 6 Yauddoro. * 

He Yauddéro You ikudh id ( ) ki-kkai, han Ivke: 
“U kin, kuin fd ssé 4 Iikha a, a-kk Ikhwa, W ssé 
Yauki 4 ikha ssé hha n-ka ikhwa, kha ssé ttaiya 
ttt 18, ta, vi ssé ( ) kha likau tt® hi, 5 n-ke tkhwa ; 
ha ssé tkuken, Itkellke, a-kX Ikhwi; hi ssé feaken, 
likauttin a-ki Ikhwa.” 

Hé (k’S likuin me Imau, ( ) 5 Yauddoro Ydui-ken ka 
hx tkuéi kki, k’éten Iné Iki thin yYauddoro, 5 Ikw’a 
ttii-ttta é, hé ssih tterhmi 1é tta yauddoro, i, hin 
likuan Iné &( ) Iikha 4 Yauddoro. Hé ilkha iné ttss’i 
khi Yauddoro, 1; !k’éten IInau, ha ttss’14 Iki, Yauddoro, 
I’éten 178-1 hi; (k’éten Wkéh-t hi; he hd tikuga mz 
(_ ) ttss’1 Ikhi Yauddoro, 1 

Hé tikha kii-kkui, hh Wwkéys 1k’6 A, ti @, wke a 
a, ha Wkuan a, ha Iné ssé Ikuken a; ta, ha tikuan ina 
[kui a, ha ssi ( ) ddéii ligaué Iki hk han kui Iné 
Ina hi ! 

Hé hi thkuin ig tkiken, i, 5 tkui-ten fa tkmtiken 
tta; hih iyam tkiken tta, hi tkut. 
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been walking about. ‘‘ Therefore, we do not know 

in what manner we shall act towards the lion. For, 

the children whom we gave to the lion, ( ) the lion (4517) 
has refused, on account of the man whom it had 
carried off.” 

And the people speaking, said: ‘‘Say ye to the 
young man’s mother about it, that she must, ( ) (4518) 
although she loves the young man, she must take 
out the young man, she must give the young man 
to the lion, even if he be the child of her heart. 

For, she is the one who sees ( ) that the sun is (4519) 
about to set, while the lion is threatening us; the 

lion will not go (and) leave us; for, it insists upon 
(having) the young man.” 

And the young man’s mother ( ) spoke, she said : (4520) 
“Ye may give my child to the hon; ye shall not 
allow the lion to eat my child; that the hon may 
go walking about; for, ye shall ( ) killing lay it (4521) 
upon my child; that it may die, like my child; that 
it may die, lymg upon my child.” 

And the people, ( ) when the young man’s mother (4522) 
had thus spoken, the people took the young man 
out from the hartebeest-skins m which they had 
rolled him up, they gave ( ) the young man to the (4523) 
lion. And the lon bit the young man to death; 
the people, when it was biting at the young man, 
were shooting at it; the people were stabbing it; 
and it ( ) bit the young man to death. (4524) 

And the lion spoke, it said to the people about it, 
that this time was the one at which it would die; 
for, it had got hold of the man for whom it had 
( ) been seeking; it had got hold of him! (4525) 

And it died, while the man also lay dead; it also 
lay dead, with the man. 


te 
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V.—49. 
E. 


A WOMAN OF THE EARLY RACE AND 
THE RAIN BULL. 


(Dictated, in 1878, by than+kass’6, who heard rt from his 
mother, |xabbi-an. ) 


(7484)  Ikhod kan ha 04 Ithaita Ikufld, au [kuiléken IInd linet ; 
au han tatti, ha Iku Inaunko ttan. Ikhoagen Ine Iku 
(7435) [khow ha, he tkhoa Ine ku thin, i; au tiken ( ) ha 
Ine Ikorowa.* He, ha h& Iné tku tkuei iki, han 
haiten ssa, au han tWhaita tkuilé, au tkutld iWkwai. 
Han hd tne tku Ikuei (ki, han [k’dtten ssh, au 
(7436) tkuiliken ha ta, au hai Ine tkazin Juhita ( ) Ikhwa 
au Inui ; han Ine ta. 
He, ha ha Ine tku Itkhou ta au |khoa Iwkwai, au 
tiken Ind t& {[kan,f au tiken tatti ¢, ha ttutti € Ine 
Iki than ti; hét @, ha Ine tkhdé hé ssa hi, hin Ine 
likéllkéya Ikhumm. 
(7437) ( ) He Ikutla ha Ine Iku ta ha, au han Iku-g Ine 
Ikou Ikhé ssi; au han tkabbe ta hi. He tkuila ha 
Ine Iku lotwi ha,§ au han ttai Ilyi ssa ha, au lneim 


(7435) * Wkélkéya Ikhurhm. [k’éten Iku Ikuéida, hin +kékka ke, 


ti, Ikhod ttitta hé ka Iki Ihan ti, au hé Ine lykud hin; ha 
Ine haa ttin, Kkhuiam A Ine ss’0. | 
(7436’) } Ikhoa IWhwa kuan b. le’ éten tatti, ha IWkwaa yauki 
ttwaiten Iki hi; hin é, |k’é ta, hi ta Ikan. 
+ Ha ttuttiigen é, ha Ine IIkhdé ho ssa hi. 
(7437 ) S lel Ikan Iku lkellkéya xéro, au han tatti é, Ikhoa enen 


[ku &é. 
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V.—A49. 
Te 


A WOMAN OF THE EARLY RACE AND 
THE RAIN BULL. 


The Rain formerly courted(?) a young woman, (7434) 
while the young woman was in (her) hut, because 
she felt that she was still ill. The Rain scented 
her, and the Rain went forth, on account of it; 
while the place ( ) became misty.* And he, in (7435) 
this manner, courting(?) came, while he courted (?) 
the young woman on account of her scent. He in 
this manner trotting came; while the young woman 
was lying down, while she held (her) ( ) child (7436) 
(by her) on the kaross; she was lying down. 

And she lay, smelling the Rain’s scent, while the 
place was fragrant,t while the place felt that his 
(the Rain’s) breath was that which closed in the 
place; it was thatt through which he coming passed ; 
it resembled a mist. 

( ) And the young woman became aware of him, (7437) 
as he came up; while he lowered his tail(?). And 
the young woman perceived him,§ as he came past 
her, at the side of the hut. And the young woman 


* Resembling a fog (or mist). The people spoke thus, they (7 435’) 
said to me that the Rain’s breath was wont to shut in the place, 
when he came out to seek food; (while) he was eating about, the 
mist was ‘‘ sitting ’’ there. 

| The Rain’s scent it was. The people say that there is no (7436? ) 
scent as sweet, hence the people say that it is fragrant. 

{ His breath is that through which he passing comes. 

§ He resembled a bull, while he felt that (he) was the Rain’s ( 7437 ’) 
body. 

The word yéro also means an ox; but the narrator explained 
that a bull (x6re gwar) is meant here. 


O 
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(7438) lkayu. He Ikuilé ha Ine kui: “tkui a, ( ) ha Za 
yoa ss’o ddo& 4, geauwa nh?” au hai ha |Iku-g Ine 
Ik’oé * ti tkhe ssa.v 
Ikuildken tku Ine Igomm hin sil, Ikuildken Iku-g 
Ine WWkowi fuhi tkho 1a ssi A yu. He Ikufla ha Ine 
(7439) kkéiin wi; he tkuttt () h me Wkéi Jubt ikhs 4 40; 
Ikuilaken fe #k& thd hin tla ha; he tkuila ha Ine hhd 
Inui ; Ikuila, Ine hin Ikwe hi. 
Ikuilaken ha Ine hod tkhwa, ¢ Ikuilaéken Ine Ikann 
(7440) kiii akken Itwei Ikhw&; Ikuiliken ( ) hd Ine {karin 
kui dkken Ihwei tuhi tté Ikhwa au Imuin, hah me tké 
t& tla Ikhwa. § 
Han Ine Ilkaiten Ikhoa; he Ikhoa Ine Iki et Wd ha, 
i|| Han ha Ine Ila ; oth ha ilwkoenya tla au Ohoken. 
(7441) He, ( ) ha hé Ine tla, han ha ine kui, han wké: “A 
koa ssé Ilé Oho tke tah Itkhé, ha Ikuiya, a sse ld 
ssuénya ké ha. ‘Ta, ni-ka tiken-tiken ttah; a sse 
lhamm la, ssuenya ké ha.” Hé tiken eé, Ikhoa ha 
(7438’) o Ha fnulnuntu Ikuan &; hé é, ha kdkda, 1; au han tatti, 
ha {k’ déya. 
+ Au han tatti, ha I[kyan Iku-g [ne [katn Ikhé lInein ttt. 
(7439’) + Ha [Nkugh sso 68 [ki ta swai Ikhwa, au han tatti, ha Ikyan 
yataki sse [k’ou ou; ta, ha Iku [k’ouwa lla, 114, 114, 11a, han [ku Ilan 
(74407) ddi lea, au ( ) ikhod ka, Ilé tsixuken, tsaxuken a dda a, ha thin 
ha, han [Tharten Ila. . 
§ Aul[nem. Han Iku té ya, au han 41, ti é, ha Ilkuan Iku sse 
[kuken, {la ddi Iga. 
|| Au Ikhoagen tatti 6, Ikhoa Ilkuan ddoa lla, [khoa-ka lnain, 
tsixuken a, ha thin ha. Hé tiken 6, Huil’ Ine kuy, ha Ila 
ssuénya ha. 
(74417) Ik’éten +kakken, ti é, !khod-ka yoro Iku-g Ine hin, au ha-ka 
tsixuken, he tsaxuken Ine kd, 1; au han tatti é, {khoa Ine [hin, 
Ikhoa-ka yéro. He ti hin é, tséuken Ine IIko, 1. 
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exclaimed: ‘“‘ Who can this man ( ) be who comes (7438) 
to me?” while he, crouching (?) *, came up.T 
The young woman took up buchu in her hand, the 
young woman threw buchu upon his forehead, And 
she arose; and she ( ) pressed (the buchu) down (7439) 
upon his forehead (with her hand); she pushed 
him away; and she took up (her) kaross; she 
tied it on. 


The young woman took up the child, t she held the 
child very nicely; she, ( ) holding (it) very nicely, (7440) 
laid the child down upon a kaross; she, covering (it), 
laid the child § away. 

She mounted the Rain; and the Rain took her 
away.|| She went along; she went along looking 
at the trees. And ( ) she went along, she spoke, (7441) 
she said: ‘‘ Thou must go to the tree standing 
yonder, the one that is big, thou shalt go (and) set 
me down at it. For I ache; thou shalt first go to 


* His ears (they) were; those which he laid down; while he (7439’) 
felt that he crouched (?). 

+ While he felt that he stood in front of the opening of the hut. 

+ She seems to have laid the child away for (her) husband; (74397) 
while she felt that she was not going to live; for, she would living 
go, go, go, go, she would go to become a frog, for ( ) the Rain (7 440’) 
intended that she should go to the water pit, that water pit from 
which he went forth, he courting (?) went. 

§ At the hut. She laid it down, while she thought that she 
should die, (and) go to become a frog. 

| While the Rain felt that the Rain was going to the Rain’s (7 44()’) 
home, the pit from which he came out. ‘Therefore, the young 
woman said he should go to let her sit down. 

The people say that the Rain’s Bull goes out from his pit, ‘and (7441’) 
the pit becomes dry, while it feels that the Rain has gone out, 
the Rain’s Bull. Therefore, the pit dries up on account of it. 


(7442) 


(7443) 


(7444) 


(7445) 


(7446) 


(7447) 


(7442?) 
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ine Ik’Atten (_) IIkhou tIkua tkhe tlé ha, au Ikuérriten- 
ikuerriten.* He, ha ha Ine |k’Atten Ikhé Ila Ikuérriten- 
Ikuerriten. He tkuilé hd ne kiii: “A kod sse Vk) 
Iké ssin lé Ohd wi.” Hé ti hin @, ha h4 tne lvki tkd 
ssin ( ) la Ohéd ta. tkuilaken ha tlvkoén ha; [kui- 
laken Ine Igornm thin ss&, ha Ine Igarut ha. Hé 
tiken é, Ikhoa tku-g Ine ©puoin, i. 

Hé tiken é, ha h§ tat, han ivkoén ti 6, Ikhoa Ine 
©puoin, ha Ine Iku (_) Ilkaiten, hah Ine tku kkwit ai, 
han Ine Iku Ikaiten, han Ine tku Inabba Ilkaiten 
Ikuerriten-Ikuerriten. He, ha ha Ine Iku kan tikhoé, 
han Ine tku tkuéi tki, han kkwé-kkwé la, au Ikhodgen 
() tku ©pucinya. Hah tne tku kan kkwé-kkwé 
Iktiten ; au Ikhoagen ha Ine Iku Ikho 4 tss’i, au 
[khoagen tatti, ti-g Ine kkuerre. 

Han tne Iku kkoan ui, han me tku ttai ui; han 
Ine Iku ttai Ikam Ila ( ) Ikhoa-tti-llkai, € ddd ¢, ha 
haiten thin hi; au han ka hah #, tkuilé {kamna, 
ha ltkou ss’o ha. Han tne tku wi, han Ine tku ttai 
kam lla tkhoa. Hanh Ine Iku Ilan 18, au tkuiléken 


( ) Iku Wa, han Ine tku flan like tkilki ssi; au han 


a ald, Oo ae 
* ho a [kuitya ha Itkuan 6. 


(74437) } Ilkuan Igiigu obbo ha. 


Au tchuen |[kowa, hin {ku !garu hi. Hé ti hin é, hi Iné ta, hi 
learu hi, 7. Au tchuen ya |lka, hi kod iné ta, hi lgwi hi. 
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set me down at it.” Therefore, the Rain trotted, ( ) (7442) 
taking her straight to the Ikuérriten-\kuerriten.* And 

he trotted up to the Ikuérriten-\kuérriten. And the 
young woman said: “Thou must go underneath, 

close to the stem of the tree.” Therefore, he went 
underneath, close ( ) to the stem of the tree. The (7443) 
young woman looked at him; the young woman 

took out buchu, she rubbed him (with it). Then 

the Rain went to sleep, on account of it. 

Therefore, when she saw that the Rain slept, she \ 
( ) climbed up, she stole softly away, she climbed (7444) 
up, she climbed along (?) the Ikuérriten-\kuérriten. 

And she descended at a distance, she in this manner 

stole softly along, while the Rain ( ) continued to (7445) 
sleep. She, afar, softly returned home; while the 

Rain awoke behind her back, when the Rain felt 

that the place was becoming cool. 

He arose, he walked away; he went away to ( )(7446) 
the middle of the spring (?) from which he had 
courting(?) gone out, while he believed that the 
young woman was still sitting upon his back. He 
went away, he went away to the water. He went 
into (it), while the young woman ( ) went along, she (7447) 
went to burn buchu; while she was ‘“‘ green”’, while 


* It is a large tree, which is found in kloofs. (7442’) 
The singular form of Ikuérritenlkyerriten is, |han+tkass’6 says, 

lkuclkuerrt. It is the name of a bush found in the ravines of 

a ‘red’ mountain, on this side of Kenhardt, called Rooiberg by 

the white men. (VIII.—21, p. 7835.) 
Mer dy eediiisinetke Crith' buctin), (7443’) 
With dry things they rub. Therefore, they are wont to say 

that they rub with them. 
If things are wet, they are wont to say that they anoint 

with them. 


(7448) 


(3942) 


(3943) 


(3944) 


(7447) 


(7448) 
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ha lku-g Ine Ikdinya,* au han ha ka #ka + au lkhou 
IWkwal, han Ine Iku lguru Ikilkf ha, au hah lguru Ikam 
“i Wkhou Wkwai, au ha. 

Iniinatatten ( ) @ ssin Wkua, hin @ Ine ssah llkei 
kéro, au hin ta, likéro IVkwai sse lai, Ikhoa sse Yauki 


luaiten hi.t 


V.—41. 
B. 


IKUIIA-GA KKUMM; !IGA-KA KKUMM. 
(Related, in December, 1874, by \kweiten ta Ilkén, who heard it 
Srom her mother, +karfimé-2n.) 

Ikuila, ha 0&% lkouken tta; han tta. Han Yauki ta 
hhi ha, hi ¥dtiken-gou X a hd 4 hi. Ha lkouken tta. 

Hin tkti iki ikwaika fkauken; hin @ hx hi hi. 
( ) Ha yotiken-ggtiken Yauki +efina, ti é, ha 1ya, ha 
iki tkwaka Ikauken, i; him 6, hk hi hi; hain Yauki 
ti hi ha youken-geu ta & hit 4 hi. 

Hx yoiken md. Hin tkua ive. ( ) Hin kai, 

* The word lkdinya can mean ‘yellow’, ‘green’, ‘light blue’, 
‘bright’, or ‘shining’. 

+ lan. 

Ha-ha IUkwai Iki é, & tah Ikhod. Mlkhou IIkugn [ku & IIchoa- 


ka tehuen. 
{ Ha-ka Itkuakkaken @ ha ddi akken Ikhoa, i, hé é, |k’e-ta 


ki Iku-g Ine Ilkéaken Ikoulkouiiken, 1; he 68 sse la |khe, ka 
ku ddi Iga. 
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she smelt strongly * of the scent of the ikhéu; she 
was rubbing herself, while she rubbed, taking away 
the smell of the '4i0% from herself. 

The old women ( ) who had been out seeking food (7448) 
were those who came to burn horns, while they | 
desired that the smell of the horns should go up, so 
that the Rain should not be angry with them.t 


V.—A4l. 
B. 


THE GIRU’S STORY; THE FROGS’ STORY. 


A girl formerly lay ill; she was lying down. (3942) 
She did not eat the food which her mothers + gave 
her. She lay ill. 

She killed the children of the Water §; they were 
what she ate. ( ) Her mothers did not know that (3943) 
she did thus, (that) she killed the Water’s children ; 
(that) they were what she ate; she would not eat 
what her mothers were giving to her. 

Her mother was there. They || went out to seek 
Bushman rice. ( ) They spoke, they ordered a (3944) 


* To smell strongly. ) (7447’) 
Her own scent it was which resembled (that of) the IIkhou. 


The {lkhou (possibly a fungus?) is a thing belonging to the Rain. 
| Her (the young woman’s) intelligence was that with which (7 448’) 
she acted wisely towards the Rain; hence all the people lived; 
they would (otherwise) have been killed; all (of them) would 
have become frogs. 
+ That is to say, her mother and the other women. 
§ lkweiten ta When has not seen these things herself, but she (3942’) 
heard that they were beautiful, and striped like a |hddéa, ¢.¢. zebra. 
The Water was as large as a bull, and the Water’s children were 
the size of calves, being the children of great things. 
|| All the women, and all the children but one. (39437) 


(3945) 


(3946) 


(3947) 


(3948) 


(3949) 


(3950) 
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hin WWké, tkhw& Undilny linen, 7 ; Ikuflaken Yauki 
fenns, (khwd. Hé Intitérrd ki, he WWkoer, tchutn 
6, hk tkayai hi hi. He, hd 4 tkhwa meiner imein ;- 
hé hé tkua, i. Hin kfé, ( ) tkhwa gst keen, 
tehuth @, hx tkayai hi hi. 

Wkayai thin, i, au IkaukenkX tndin, tk’ai Yhwarra, 
ai hia ka, h& ssé 1ka tkwa-Opua Ilya. Ikhwan leta 
Indi; a0 hin Yauki terin% ( ) tkhwi. He, bd Wen 
Iki Ikwa-Opua, ha Ikammain-ti ssa |kwa-Opua 6 
nem. {khwdn lIwkoen; hé hx |yaii Ikwa-Opuaka 
oh; hé bX hi, i; hé bX ttéa, i; hé by Wa, Wn tte; 
au( ) han tWkoenya. Hé, ha Tea tten, 1, au hin tatty, 
hi ha kkuit®. tkhwan ilwkoenyX ; he ha ttén, 1. 

Hé, hk oi ikuiten ssi, i. tkhwa +kakka hi joi, 
i; ta, ha ikayai Ilan Iki tcha & Aken 6 ikwa. ( ) He, 
bX You kui: “tkwa-Opui 6? He, he yot Yauki 
+kakken, i; hin tlya, hi tkua ttai, 5 tye. 

Hé tkhwa tki-g nau, hah ikua ttt, tkudkaken 
Ikii thin ssi. He, hX kii-kui, hkh wke: ( ) “TY 
e Yauki aken 6-g lincin ; ta, ligollgo Ikti-g Iné Iki 
Ikam ssa, 6 yhwarra, i. Ta, ti Yauki ddi akka 6-g 


linem. Hé ti hin 6, Ilgollgo Iki-g Imé Iki tkam Ila 


pil 


6 yhwarra, 1.” ( ) Tati, h& Opuayai Iki Ikwaka 
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child * to remain at home. The girl did not know 
(about) the child. And the old woman said that 
she must look at the things which her elder sister 
ate. And they left the child at homet; and they 
went out to seek food (Bushman rice). They 
intended (?) ( ) that the child should look at the (3945) 
things which her elder sister ate. 

The elder sister went out from the house of illness, 

(and) descended to the spring, as she intended again 

to kill a Water-child. The (Bushman) child was 

in the hut,{ while she (the girl) did not know 
(about) ( ) the child. And she went (and) killed (3946) 
a Water-child, she carried the Water-child home. 

The (Bushman) child was looking; and she (the girl) 

boiled the Water-child’s flesh; and she ate it; and 

she lay down; and she again went to he down, 
while ( ) she (the child) beheld her. And she went (3947) 
to lie down, when she felt that she had finished ' 
eating. The child looked at her; and she lay down. 

And her mother returned. The child told her 
mother about it; for her elder sister had gone to 
kill a handsome thing at the water. ( ) And her (3948) 
mother said: “It is a Water-child!” And her 
mother did not speak about it; she again went out 
to seek for Bushman rice. 

And when she was seeking about for food, the 
clouds came up. And she spoke, she said: ( )(3949) 
“Something is not right at home; for a whirlwind 
is bringing (things) to the spring. For something 
is not going on well at home. Therefore, the whirl- 
wind is taking (things) away to the spring.” ( )(3990) 

* A little girl, as big as a European child of 11. ( 3944’) 


1 Literally, ‘‘allowed”’ her to remain there. 
t In her mother’s hut. (39457) 


(3951) 


(3952) 


(3953) 


(3954) 


(3955) 


(3956) 


(3957) 
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ikauken. Tiken 6, gold Iki-g Iné Iki tkam 1 hi 
6 yhwarra, i. TY @, tti Yauki ddi +thafinuwa, au 
Imern, i, ta, ha Opuayai Ikweiten tki {kwaka [katken. 
( ) Tiken 6, Ilgoilgd Iki tkatn I h’ at Yhwarra, 1. 
Hin tatti, hX Opudzai iki {kwaka Ikauken; tiken 6, 
ligollgd né Iki kam ii hé at yhwarra, 1; au han 
tatti, h& ( ) ki tkwaka |katiken. 

Ikuilé & mmaii, ha le yhwarra; hé e, ha tku-g Inc 
ddif lga,i. Hi Yoiiken-get, hin jhou, hin le yhwarra ; 
lgdllgo Ikti-g In’ iki ssa h8,i; au hii ( ) tkwerten 
Iki 16ta yhwarra. Hin tkii-g nee lga. Ha youken- 
gou ssan vam & ké ddi Iga, i; 6 llgdllgo Ikt-g Iné é, 
Iki ssa h&, a0 hin Wind tkanyi; igdilgd tkii-g mé iki 
ssa hé ( ) 6 yhwarra, au ha Opuayai Ikwerten Iki 
Iné léta Yhwdrra. Hain tkii-g né e Iga. Hé hi 
yoiiken-got Ikti-g Inv thou, hin ssa; ligdllgogen Iku-g 
ind é, tki ssi hd, i; au hin iki im% tkauyt. ( ) 
Ku hi ©pudyaiten Ikti léta yhwarra; han Iku-g 
Int é Iga. 

Hx diken lljam tkii-g ind sein ddi |gi; tati, 
lgdllgd Iki ss& bX O4, i, au hin kin ims fkauyi, aa 
yhwarra, ti é, hi Opudyai ind hi. ( ) Ha aka 
Inwa, hé tkii-g md ikdi-ken tk’agen thin yhwarra, 
i; au Ilgdllgd tkérri tki-g iné Iki ssi h® 6 ~hwarra. 
Hin tkti-g ng tlyam ddf lga ikdi-ken ; hé tau laity’, 
hin ( ) yam Iki-g In@ ddi Iga; 5 hain tati Ilgollgo 


Iki ssi hé, 6 Yhwdrra. Hi-t& tchwi-tchwi Iki léya 
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Because her daughter killed the Water’s children, 
therefore the whirlwind took them away to the 
spring. Something had not gone well at home, for 
her daughter had been killing the Water’s children. 
( ) That was why the whirlwind took them away (3951) 
to the spring. Because her daughter killed the 
Water’s children, therefore the whirlwind took them 
away to the spring, because she ( ) had killed the (3952) 
Water’s children. 

The girl was the one who first went into the spring, 
and then she became a frog. Her mothers afterwards 
went into the spring; the whirlwind brought them 
to it, when she ( ) was already in the spring. She (3953) 
was a frog. Her mothers also became frogs; while 
the whirlwind was that which brought them, when 
they were on the hunting ground; the whirlwind 
brought them ( ) to the spring, when her daughter (3954) 
was already im the spring. She was a frog. And 
her mothers afterwards came; the whirlwind was 
that which brought them to it, when they were on 
the hunting ground. ( ) Meanwhile their daughter (3955) 
was in the spring; she was a frog. 

Her father also came to become a frog; for the 
whirlwind brought her father—when he was yonder 
on the hunting ground—to the spring, (to) the place 
where his daughter was. ( ) Her father’s arrows * (3996) 
altogether grew out by the spring; for the great 
whirlwind had brought them to the spring. He also 
altogether became a frog; likewise his wife, she ( ) (3957) 
also became a frog; while she felt that the whirl- 
wind had brought them to the sprmg. Their things 
entered that spring (in which) they were. The 


* All the family and their mats were carried into the spring, by (3956’) 
the whirlwind, and all their things. 


(3958) 


(7099) 


(7096) 


(7097) 


(7095’) 
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hai, yhwarra, hé leta. Tchuéh tktt leyk hi yhwarra, 
hin tati, h® iki e Iga. ( ) Hé ti hi me 6, hé-ti 
tehue le shwarri, i ; au hin tati, hé tkti-g Ing 6 Iga. 
ikagen thin Yhwarra, likellkeya Inwa ; hé-ts tchudiry an 
Iné Ik’agen hin yhwarra, i. 


V.—o6. 
L 


THE MAN WHO ORDERED HIS WIFE TO 
CUT OFF HIS EARS. 
(Dictated, in 1878, by \han-Fkass’6, who heard wt from his mother, 
ly Abbi-an.*) 

Hat kuan ha di ka, laiti Ikatlkat ho, ha nulnuntu, 
tai, ha iké-©pua Ina ydrra tku D’ao tha;t au ha 
lki-Opud than Iku ¢ Iyia-% ha Wké-Opuad ind. 

Hé ti hin €, ( ) laiti hi Ine tkaulkau ho ui ha 
Inulnuntu ; au laitiken ta ha kkit, ha Yauki sse i; han 
a, Ine Ika ssin. 

Hé ti hin é, laiti Ine tkattkat hd, ha Inulnuatu ; 
he, ha ha Ine lkérri-i, au ha ( ) tt; au hi-hi, ha 
a, ka laitit; ta, ha tka-Opua Ina Yarra Iku )’a0 tha; 
au ha Ika-Opuadken tku i viin-x, ha Ina; au laitiken 
lyin, ho ui tkiiken tssdroken. 

* The narrator thinks that his mother had this story from her 
father, Tsatsi; and he probably from his own mother, Ddérruken. 

1 N IIkuan a, )’auki +en- nd ha |ké; ta, Hee {ké @, yauki 
tkwiya ka ha [ké ; 7 ta, Lf wé-IIni-ss’d 6-1ké, Iké Iku é; ; hé tiken é, hi 
ssin ddi kaii- ddi, i 

t Han Iku 1 +i, ti é, ha Ilké-©pua Ind-ka ttti € 68%; au ha 
ka-@puis Iné-ka |kukaken Iku é von Oi. 
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things entered that spring, because they (the people) 

were frogs. ( ) Therefore it was that their things (3958) 
went into the spring, because they were frogs. The 

mats * (grew) out by the spring, like the arrows; 

their things grew out t by the spring. 


V.—3o. 
Lt 
THE MAN WHO ORDERED HIS WIFE TO 
CUT OFF HIS EARS. 

Het formerly wished (his) wife to cut off his (7095) 
ears, for his younger brother’s head had surely been 
skinned § ; whereas his younger brother’s wife had 
only shaved his younger brother’s head. 

Therefore, ( ) (his) wife cut away his ears ; (7096) 
although (his) wife had said that she would not do 
so; he was the one who insisted (upon it). 

Therefore, (his) wife cut off his ears; and he was 
screaming, on account of his ( ) skin, while he (7097) 
himself had been the one who wished the wife to 
do so; for his younger brother’s head had surely 
been skinned ; whereas his younger brother had 
merely had his head shaved; while (his) wife shaved, 
removing the old hair. 

* Mats of which the Bushmen make their huts (made from (3958’) 
a thick grass or reed ?). 

{| These things that grow by the springs belonged to the first 


Bushmen, who preceded the present race, lkwezten ta \lkén says. 
Her mother told her this. 
l\wé-\|nd-ssé-\k’é 1s the name of the Bushmen who lived first in 
the land. 
¢t I am one who does not know his name, because the people (7 095’) 
were those who did not utter his name to me; for, they were men 
of the early race; therefore, they did foolish things on account of it. 
§ He really thought that the skin of his younger brother’s head 
was off, while it was his younger brother’s head’s hair which had 
been shaved away. 
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V.—70. 
L. 


THE +NERRU AND HER HUSBAND. 


(Dictated, in June, 1879, by [han+kass’6, who heard tt from his 
mother, \xabbi-an.*) 


(8507)  Iywé-lInd-ss’o-lkuf IIkuan ha oi lhan-a #nerru.t 
¢nérru Ine Iku {kolkot 1 Ikhd Wye, au hd, au 
(8508) gwaiya Ikha Ilyé. Ha hd Ine lla thaiten Ilye; ( ) 
hi Ine !kiiten. 
Hi Ine tkagen kau lwkua, au lgaué, hin kéi, gwai ; 
au han tatti, ha tku i tna hi gwai. Ha a lIikhuéten.§ 
Hé tiken @, h&4 me Ind hi gwai. Heé tiken 6@, ha 
(8509) ha Ine vkua, ( ) 1, au lgaué. Gwai Ine Ikhi Ilye; 
ha Ine lé IIkhd I¥é au tthd.|| He gwai Ine va, han 
Ikh{ iyé-ko. Ha ine 1é tkhou Wkhd ha, 18 tkhow 
(8510) Ikho lye, au Igauéta Ive. Had ( ) Ine pa, ha wi, 
ha Ine lIlgaué tlye-ko. Ha Ine ya, ha Iné Ini Ilye- 
ko, ha Ine IIkhuéten ha. He, ha Ine Il A, ha Ukhi ha. 
(8524’) * N +i, ti &, [Abbi-an Ikdite, Ikdite, Ikdite-kd Lod ss’b 6, oH 
[kuéi kit, hin +kakka ha. 
8507?) + #nérru IIkuan hé 6 & Ikyf; hé ti hin, ( ) L{wé-IIn’-ss’d-Ikut 


(8508”) Itt & Ihan-a ha. 
(8507’) | Hin tétti, hi lé1é Wkhd I1Xé, au Mxeten Iki bk’au, hin Iné ta, 


rine UL Se 
(8508’) § Wkhuéten = Ikén. 
(8509’) | Ikui gwatiten 4 [élé IIkhd [L%é au hd; au Ikui laitiken |né 4, 


lkalkanna au |lho, ha 4 ka, ha ssin yitten ti 1é Ilxé. Ha Ilkuan 
Poe JL a . ry st 
Iku IIkhoé ss’o Ilkha-tu, au !kui Jaitiken Ine IIkow ss’6. 








ld gwat, male porcupine. 
jhdtthass’d, Jan. 26th, 1879. 





Lv6@pud , young porcupine. +4nérru, birds. 
\iditkass'5, Mowbray, June 26th, 1879. 


aviay 


STR 


Pet 





tkiken-té (até, female anteater. 
\hawtthase’d, Oct., 1878. 
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THE +NERRU AND HER HUSBAND.* 


A man of the early race formerly married a (8507) 
tnerru.t The +nerru putt the dusty (¢.e. earthy) 
Bushman rice into a bag, when her husband had 
dug out (literally, “had killed”) Bushman rice. 

She went to wash the Bushman rice; ( ) they (8508) 
returned home. 

They early went out to seek for food on the 
morrow, she and (her) husband; for she was 
alone(?) with her husband. He was the one who 
dug § out (Bushman rice). Therefore she was with 
her husband. Thus she went out to seek for food, 

( )on the morrow. The husband dug out Bushman (8509) 
rice; he put the Bushman rice into the bag.|| And 
the husband again dug out other Bushman rice. 
He put it in above, put in the Bushman rice on 
the top of the morning’s Bushman rice. He ( ) (8510) 
again arose, he sought for other Bushman rice. 
He again found other Bushman rice; he dug out 


* I think that |xabdi-an’s grandmother’s grandmother’s other (8524’) 
grandmother’s mother it must have been who formerly, in this 
manner, spoke to her. 
} The +nerru (now a bird) was formerly a person; therefore, (8507? 
( ) a man of the early race was the one who married her. ) 
+ When they are putting Bushman rice into (a bag), when (8507 ”) 
the Bushman rice has earth with it, they say that they Iko 
Bushman. rice. 
§ ‘To dig with a stick”’ is here meant. (8508’) 
|| The man was the one who was putting Bushman rice into (8509’) 
the bag, while the woman was the one who was holding the 
bag; she was the one who intended to shake in the Bushman 
rice. He stood inside the mouth of the hole, while the wife 
stood above. 


\ 
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Ha Ine 1é {k’atin khd ha. Ha ime [é [k’atin khd hi, 
(8511) he ( ) tthd-g* Ine Ik’auh. 
He, ha Ine ui, ha Ine Ilgaué ilye ko. Ha tne Ini 
iyé ko; ha Ine tlkhuéten ha. Ha Ine tkhi ha. He 
(8512) ha ha ne ki: “mdki (k’dussi,t a ( ) Ibi ikhd 
Ive a.” He lati ha Ine kui: ¢ “Ssi tah Yauki 
Ikweiten !k0, ssi tssi Inui, ssf é€ +nérru mein.” § 
He, ha ha ne kiii: “Akki, 4kki 4 Ik’Oussi, A Iuhi 
(8513) tkhd Wye.” He taiti ha me kai: “A kan ( ) ddd 
Iku sse ikhdé tkho lle ilye au au ; ta, ssi Yauki 
Ikweiten [ko ssi tssi Inuin.” He, ha ha Ine kui: 
 Akki Akki a Ik’oussi, nh fuhi Ikho Iye.” He taiti 
(8014) ha( ) Ine kui: A kan ddd& tkii sse khdé itkhd ue 
lve, au Ik’au all, a sse ttumm Ilye.” 
He ha hd tne kit: “Akke & Inui, a Iubi Ukho 
(8515) ilye!” au hah ha [karro tsttten hho ssa ( ) Inuin. 
laiti Ikuintkuin @ ssin Iuhi ss’ Ik’oussi,|| hid ha Ine 
(8511’) * N IIkuan Fi, ti é, waita Itho IIkuan ss’o 08 b. ; 
t Inui -@puonni han [ku € $. Tt a Ykwai, hin Iné ta !k’dussi 4. 
(8512’) t Han +katkakken. 
¢ N IIkuan +i, ti é, hi-ta nein Ikan ss’0 O08 IA SCESSEY ta, 


hi Ikuan Ine [Vkwaiya; ta, hi I[kuan nau, hi Ine & &)’enn, hin 


yauki ttam©pua IWkwaiya. 
(8515’) | N yauki tehn akka; ta, Ik’e eén Vi hi, bi [kt é [kuéida ; hin 
ta, Fnerru Ikuinlkuin ha 0a [uhi-ss’6 Ik’ oussi. 
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(the earth from it). And he again dug it (the rice) 
out. He put it on the top (of the other). He put 
it on the top; and (_ ) the bag * became full. (8511) 
And he arose, he sought for other Bushman rice. 
He found other Bushman rice; he dug out (the 
earth from) it. He dug it out. And he exclaimed: 
‘Give me (thy) little kaross,t that I ( ) may a (8512) 
the Bushman rice upon it.” And the wife said: 
‘““We are not accustomed to put Bushman es 
having earth with it, into our back’s kaross, we who 
are of the house of tnerru.” § And he exclaimed: 
‘Give me, give me the little kaross, that I may 
put the Bushman rice upon (it).” And the wife 
said: ‘“‘Thou ( ) shouldst put the Bushman rice (8513) 
into the ground; for we are not accustomed to put 
Busliman rice, having earth with it, into our back’s 
kaross.” And he exclaimed: ‘‘ Give me, give me 
the little kaross, that I may put the Bushman rice 
upon (it).”’ And the wife ( ) exclaimed: “ Thou (8514) 
shouldst put the Bushman rice into the ground, that 
thou mayst cover over the Bushman rice.” || 
And he exclaimed: ‘‘Give me the kaross, that 
I may put the Bushman rice upon (it)!” while he 
snatched away ( ) the kaross. The wife’s entrails, (8515) 


* I think that it seems to have been a springbok sack (7.e. a bag (8 51? ) 
made of springbok skin). 
} It isa little kaross. One skin (that is, the skin of one animal) 
they call |2’ oussz. | 
+ She spoke gently (7¢.e. did not sing here). ( 8512’) 
§ I think that their houses must have been numerous; for they 
were numerous; for, when they are little birds, they are not a little 
numerous. 


|| With other earth. (8 514? ) 


P 
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térro tkhé.* He, ha h4 me ki: “U wwe! a thé, 
(8516) wwé hi! N kod sse Ine té Iki?” au laitiken ha ( ) 


ui, laitiken ha Iné ta— 


, 
“ Ssi & tnerru linein, 
Ssi tan yauki {kweitgn Ikoo, 
e 32 
Ssi tssi Inuin. 
Ssi e --nerru lndin, 
Ssi tan yaulki Lee Ik6s, 
Ssi tssi [nufa : 


(8517) au han ( ) ha Ine ttai tau dda a. tkuinlkuin. 


, 
ha iné ta—t 
‘¢ Ssf &€ +nerru Inain, 
Ssi tah Yauki [kweiten 1kgé 
Ssi tssi Inufn.” 


Han 


(8518)  Hé tikené, ha $0% h4 Ine Inau, han ss’6,t ( ) han 
ha Ine kui: “ Wkoénya Limes ka yan ssin IWkud [khé 


ta hi, au tkhwé {kauéten é 14 lywan Neu ; § ta, Ika xzuken 
(8519) thouken Yauki Ywa +hanniwa. A kun (®) livkoen, 
ti @, Ikhwé Ikauéten @ Iywan tkui Ikéya atin Init 
ikhwé.” Hé, ha Opuayai hd Ine wai Ikhé; ha 
Opuayaiten ha Ine l¥kocn. Hanh hd Ine kti: 


(8520) ‘Opuayai ( ) IIkuan a, Igua kau Ikhéya ssa.” 


Hé 


tiken é, ha you ha Ine kui: “N Itkuan ka, u sse Iné 
™—~- 
wkoen; tkayuken thouken || IIkuan ddo&i ddf tkou, 


* Han [ku ss’0. 
(8517’) + Han Ncutta lla, au ha Ikam Ila [Inein. 
t Ha IIkuan [ku ss’6 (Inein. 


( 8518? ) ¢ Ha ©puavyaiten 4, ha (Yké ha, ha-ka kitten! kutten. 


(8520’) | N likuan +1, ti é, ha Iku lyké ha @puaxai tha. 
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which were upon the little kaross,* poured down.t 
And he, crying, exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh dear! O my wife! 
What shall I do?” while the wife ( ) arose, the wife (8516) 
said (7.e. sang )— 
‘¢ We, who are of the house of +nérru, 
We are not used to put earthy Bushman rice 
(Into) our back’s kaross ; 
We, who are of the house of +nérru, 
We are not used to put earthy Bushman rice 
(Into) our back’s kaross:”’ 
while she ( ) walked on replacing her entrails. She (8517) 
sang—f 
‘‘ We, who are of the house of +nerru, 


We are not used to put earthy Bushman rice 
(Into) our back’s kaross.”’ 


Therefore, her mother, when sitting,§ (_) exclaimed: (8518) 
‘“‘ Look at the place to which (thy) elder sister went 
to seek food, for the noise of the wind is that which 
sounds like a person ;|| for, (thy) elder sisters’ 
husbands do not act rightly. Thou dost ( ) see that (8519) 
the noise of the wind is that which sounds like 
a person, singing to windward.’”’ And her daughter 
stood up; her daughter looked. She (the daughter) 
exclaimed: ‘‘(Thy) daughter ( ) is the one who(8520) 
falling comes.” Then her mother said: ‘ I wish 
that ye may see; (thy) elder sisters’ husbands {| do 


* I do not know well (about it), for my people were those who ( 8515’) 
spoke thus; they said that the +mérru’s entrails were formerly 
upon the little kaross. 

+ She was sitting down. 

{+ She went along singing, as she went away home (to her (851 fu ) 
mother’s home). 

§ She was sitting at home. 

|| Her daughter was the one of whom she spoke, (of) her (8518’) 
singing. 

{| I think that she was speaking of her daughter’s husband. (8520’) 
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(8521) u hi Yau @ Ika, hi ikuakka; ( ) hin thahthan [é f, 

tu hi thkudkka.” | 
Hé tiken é, ha ha Ine |kuye |kén lla ha ©puayai ; 
han Ine Ilan kann Inwa ha Opuayai Ik’ Otissi ; * han 

(8522) tkan‘ luhi Ikhd ( ) ha OpuaZai Ikuinlkuin, au Ik’oussi, 
he ha Iné Ithih |kwé ha ©puay¥ai, han Ine Ikou ki 
Ikhé lla ha ©pudyai au linc; hah Ine lan Iki 1 ha 
©pudyai au ha-ka Ine. 

(8523)  Hé tiken ( ) @, ha ha tku-g Ine Igdraka,t au ha 
Opuayai; au ha Opuifai tha Iné ta, ha ssé laiti, 
han ha iku-g Ine igaraka. Heé tiken @, ha Opuayai 

(8524) than Iku-g Ine [ktiiten ( ) Ikam tla ha-ka 1k’é, au ha 
ha Iku-g Iné ta, ha Opuayai thd tkti sse Iktiten ; ta, 
hi Yauki kudkka. Heé tiken €, ha Opudiyai thi haé 

(8525) tku-g Ine Iktiten, ( ) au hint tku-g Ine llehn 970. 


THE +NERRU, AS A Brrp. 
(Described by \han+kass’6.) 
(8525)  4nerru Intnu kan Iku Iuérri-Opua. #nérru gwai- 
yaken 4, (ki Ikhda toi; hin thdéaika u tdi gwal. 
(85252’)4nérru laitiken & Iku [kiita, ( ) u tdi laiti. Hé tiken 
(8521’) * Ha foiika Ik’otssi Ikan, @ ssin Iku ss’6, he, ha ssin [ku 
Ikiwa hi. 


(85237) t ledraka=Ikwii, “angry.” 
(85205’ ) t fnerru; -nerru é IYkwaiya. 
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mad things, as if they do not seem to understand ; 
( ) they marry among us (literally, ‘into us’) as 1f(8521) 
they understood.” 

Then she ran to meet her daughter; she went to 
put the little kaross* upon her daughter; she, (8522) 
holding, put ( ) her daughter’s entrails upon the 
little kaross; and she bound up her daughter ; + she 
slowly conducted her daughter home; she went to 
take her daughter into her (the mother’s) hut. 

Therefore, ( ) she was angry about her daughter ; (8523) 
when her daughter’s husband wanted to come to his 
wife, she was angry. Therefore, her daughter’s 
husband went back ( ) to his own people, when (8524) 
she had said that her daughter’s husband should go 
back; for, they did not understand. Therefore, her 
daughter’s husband went back; ( ) while they $ (8925) 
continued to dwell (there). 





THE +NERRU, AS A BIRD. 


The ¢nérrw’s bill is very short. The male +nérru (8525) 
is the one whose plumage resembles (that of) the 
ostrich ; it is black like the male ostrich. The female 
tuerru is the one whose plumage is white ( ) like(85203’) 
(that of) the female ostrich. Thus, they resemble 
the ostriches ; because the male +nérru are black, the 
female +nerru white. 
They eat the things which little birds usually eat, 
which they pick up on the ground. 


* Her mother’s new little kaross, which had been unused (8921’ ) 
(lit. ‘‘ sitting’), and which she had put away. 

+ With the four straps of the !/’dussi, formed by the four legs of ( 85227) 
the springbok’s skin. 

t 2.¢., the tnérru, many #nerru. (85297 ) 


(7206) 


(7207) 


(7208) 
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é, hi ta ikhdéa tdi; au hin tatti, +nérruka tuken 
Ihéika, #nérruka Ikakaken |ktita. 

Hii kuan Iku hi tchuen e yéyenn _lkweiten Iku 
hi hi, he, hi Iku ttantmttamim hi, au Ik’au au. 


¥.—72. 4 
THE DEATH OF THE |KHAU. 


(Dictated, in July, 1878, by |hantkass’6, who heard tt from his 
mother, |x abbi-an.) 
Ikhdii tkuan hg da ka— 
ce Ta, 
N kwan tan kan (18, 
i’au thin, 
louru-Ind ka !kao. 
HE 
N kwan tan kan 1/8, 
i’au hin, 
( ) lyé-Ikhwai ta [kao. 
é¢ Ta, 
N kwan tan kan Ila, 
1k’au [hin, 
louru-Ina ka !kao. 
éé Ta, 
N kwan tan kan ia, 
Ik’au Thin, 
lyé-Ikhwai ta !kao.” 


He, ha ha naa, au han Ik’dt thin, ( ) Ikaigen Ine 
kui, Iabbu likhé ha, au hai ka ha k’au Ihin ; au 
han likuan ssd 6&4 ka, ha ssuken Ik’ tt lhin, reat ka 








Ihe poreupine’s footprints at one of the entrances to its hole. 
phai+thass’d, Sept. 4th, 1878. 





Mountains into which the (#4di (a lizard of the Genus Agama) 
was changed when cut into two pieces. 

1. Igure-lnd. 2. Ixé Ikhwde. 3. 1X8 Ukhuds ta \hat ka tt-©Epud. 
thak¥kass’s, 1878. 














Lizards of the Genus Agama. 
1. Wkhgit gwar, male. 2. ikhddt \attyt, female. 
Diditkwdain, March, 1875. 















1. 


1. tkdggen gwar, male mantis. 
2. \kdggen iaityt, female mantis. 


Diitkwdin, March, 1875. 


ee 
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They make grass nests on the ground, by the root 
of a bush. 

When not breeding, they are found in large 
numbers. 


V.—72. 
THE DEATH OF THE LIZARD. 
The Lizard * formerly sang— (7206) 
‘¢ For, 


I therefore intend to go, 
Passing through, 
Iguru-\na’s pass. 

‘¢ And, 

I therefore intend to go, 

Passing through, 


( ) Ixé-Whwai’s pass. (7207) 


‘¢ For, 
I therefore intend to go, 
Passing through, 
Iguru-lnd’s pass. 


Hor, 
I therefore intend to go, 
Passing through, 
lyé-Ikhwat’s pass.” 

And, when he was passing through, ( ) the (7208) 
mountains + squeezing broke him, when he had 
intended to pass through; for, he seems to have 
thought that he would spring through the mountain 
pass, which was like this (the narrator here showed 


* The Ikhdii was a man of the early race. He is now a lizard (7 206’) 
of the genus Agama. ‘‘ Chiefly found in rocky and sandy places. 
Many species distributed all through South Africa.” 

{ These mountains are large ones, near Jid¢enthin. 


(7209) 


(7210) 


(7211) 


(7212) 


(7213) 


(7209) 
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Ikad, iu. Hé tiken @, fkaugen Ine i Iki a, kaugen 
Ine tssi kui (Dapp ( ) a. Hé tiken @, ha IInwaintu 
Ine kukkdi,* hin kod, khé la, hin ine ddi lgtiru-ina ; 
au ha {khwi-liken Ine kukui, hin k06, Ikhé "a, hé é, 
ine ddf 1¥é-Ikhwai. 





REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING STORY BY THE 
NARRATOR. 


N tku #4, ti é, ha ss’5 O& geauwa thu, ha sse ssd 
Iindiing thi. Ta, n likuan 41, ti 6, Ikhwaitentkhwaiten 
tettenni-ain é likdéta thu, hi likuan ss’6 @, ha 04 
goauwa hi, ( ) ha sse ss4 leit hi. Han ttkuan ss’d 
oa ggauwa Ikaugen-Ikalka, ha sse ssa lleiwa (ze. 
llenn hk). Ta, h 41, ti 6, {kaugen-Ikilka @ {hin au hé 
ti. Ha a, ha linda, au ha tk’ad thin ( ) ssa, han tne 
luhi Ikhé ssa {kou, ha sse tIkazten II yi Ikheé Ikua I yayu, 
he ha ikdiken {ai na-kudrra; he, ha ttkéiken kin 
tatten Nk6é Ha Ikaugen-lkatka ; ( ) ikaugen-lkalkagen 
a, ha Ine lai 14 ha; ha a, ha Ine lait lletima; ha ddoi 
a, h #, tf @, ha ss’6 Oi ddd’ geauwa ha. Han Ikwa, 
au han ss’6 O& ggauwa hit. 

* Hin Iku 1 Ikaébbuken ttal. 
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the first and second fingers of his left hand in 

a forked and almost ipstielir position). ‘Then, the 
mountains caught him thus (putting his nites 

close together), the mountains bit, breaking ( ) (7209) 
him. Therefore, his forepart fell ters (and) stood 

still, it became !guru-ind; while his hinder part fell 

over (and) stood still; it was that which became 
lye-Ikhwat. 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING STORY BY THE 
NARRATOR. 


I think that he seems to have been going to the (7210) 
red sand hills, that he might come (and) dwell at 
them. For, I think that the (shallow) pools, which 
lie among the red sand hills, seem to have been 
those towards which he was going, ( ) that he(7211) 
might come (and) live at them. He seems to have 
been going towards \hdugen-tkdlka (a certain pool), 
that he might come (and) live at it. For, I think 
that Ikaugen-\kdlka is near this place. He is the 
one who, when he came passing ( ) through, would (7212) 
come along the ‘vlei’, that he might ascend, passing 
along the side of the hill; and he would altogether 
descend into Ilnd-lkudrra (a certain river), and he 
would go quite down, along (the river bed) to 
eaugen-lkalka, ( ) \edugen-\kélkd would be the (7213) 
place where he descended; it was where he was 
going to dwell; it must, I think, be the place 
towards which he appears to have been going. 
He broke (in twain) when he seems to have been 
going towards it. 


* It verily (?) turning over went. (7209°) 








A GRASS BUSHMAN. 


Photographed at Cape Town in 1880. 





VI. Poetry. 
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IGWATTEN-TA |[KUTTENIKUTTEN. 


(3237) Ha ha hi, 
Ha hi, 
a iktInuin +no n, 
N & hha Yau [kuyze; 
Ta, Iktimuin kit a Ikuyé, 
Ha ha ha, 
Ha ha. 
N & tki-ginuih #né n. 
(3238) (7 ) eae Dae 24, 
ya YA, 
% tkilnuin #06 n, 
X, hha yau ddd% Iku7Zé, 
ia an ya. 
Mite) Dit 
N a kkimuih 4né 4, 
Gwattau * hha Yau ddga vixe. 
Ya Ya YA, 
Ya Va, 
(3239) ( ) ligwatten & tkalnuin +no ha, 
Ha a, hha Yau dda Ikixe, 
yi Ya Ya, 
ya YX, 
Gwatten a hha yau dd6a Yixe, 
Hi yauki ddéi khwiyk. 


| 


N 
N 


(3238’) * The Cat has three names, viz., Ilgwditen, Ilgwatiau, and )-2ten. 
Here it ‘‘sings with the upper part of its mouth’’ (making )»). 
At hin tatti, hd \ké-kho @ Yiten. ‘‘ For, it feels that its other name 
is )’t¢en.”’ 


THE CAT’S SONG. 991 
Wa 
Mise 


THE CAT’S SONG. 


Ha* ha ha, 
Ha ha, 
I am the one whom the Lynx derides, 
I am the one who did not run fast; 
For, the Lynx is the one who runs fast. 
| Haé ha ha, 
Ha ha. 
I am the one whom the Lynx derides. 
() YA va va, 
ya Ya, 
I am the one whom the Lynx derides. 
I am the one who could not run fast, 
ya YR YH, 
ya YH, 
I am the one whom the Lynx derides, 
“The Cat could not run fast.” 
yi Ya YA, 
ya Ya, 

The Cat is the one whom the Lynx derides, 
“Tt is the one who could not run fast,” 
yi Ya YA, 
ya Yi, 

‘The Cat is the one who could not run fast, 
It was not cunning. 


— 


* Here the cat opens its mouth wide in singing. 


(3237) 


(3238) 


(3239) 


(3237’) 
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Ha ddoi gébbitengébbiten ; 
(3240)  () Ka, kki-gmuih kkti 4 kwAkky, 
Gwatti-ken Yauki kw4kka, 
Gwatta-ken kkwan* khwiyi. 
ya Ya Ya, 
ya Y5. 
Gwatten 4 kki-gmuin kkakken hi. 
(3241) ( ) Ha a hha yau dddd ikiiZe, 
Ha ssin dddi khwiya. 
Ka, kki-gmuin kki & khwiya. 
Haggla hagela haggla 
Higeli, hagela, 


(32413) ( ) Héggle héggle heégele, 
Hégeli, 
Hégel hégegli hegeli 
Hégeli nh! 
VI.—44._ 
THE SONG OF THE IGUITEN.+ 
(2158) lkauégen, lkatiOgen, 


7 ee rn aA 08 ! 
Ikau6gen, Ikanudgen | 


(32407) * kkwan stands for Wud here. 
(2158’) } Singular !yuiten, plural Iguilgui, Vulpes Caama, the Caama fox. 
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It did foolish things ; 
( ) For, the Lynx is one who understands, (3240) 
The Cat does not understand.” 
The Cat (nevertheless) is cunning. 
yA ya YA, 
ya Ya. 
The Cat is the one about whom the Lynx talked. 
( ) ‘It is the one who could not run fast.” (3241) 
It had to be cunning.* 
For, the Lynx is one who is cunning. 
Hagglat haggla haggla 
Hagela haggla, 
( ) Héggle héggle héggle, (32412) 
Hégeli, 
Hégeli hégeli hégegli 
Hégeli ii! 


Vi.—44. 
B. 


THE SONG OF THE CAAMA FOX. 


Crosser of the Spoor, Crosser of the Spoor,f (2158’) 
Crosser of the Spoor, Crosser of the Spoor! 


* Reference is here made to the Cat’s way of doubling when (3241? ) 
pursued. 

| The narrator here explains that the Cat ‘talks with its 
tongue’, assenting to what it has been saying. 

{ The Caama Fox is called ‘‘ Crosser of the Spoor”’, because (21 58’) 
it avoids the dog nicely when the dog chases it, and, turning © | 
suddenly, runs back, crossing the dog’s spoor (behind it), while 
the dog is racing on in front, thinking to catch the Caama Fox 
by so doing. | 
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Ikduwa Iguiten,* 
Ikauwa lguiten ! + 
kauwa lguiftti, 
Ikatuwa leuftti! 


VI.—4o. 
B 


THE SONGS OF THE BLUE CRANHE.E 


1.§ 
(2155) = Ik’oka kkumm é ha !kiitten hi; han Ikutten ha 


likaina, ti € lgara swenya ha Ilkiiina; hah Ikutta lla— 
‘“lgara Iku swenya nh Iikulna, 
lgara kah swenya n Ilkuina, 


igara han || swenya h Iikulna, 


(2158) * The narrator explains it is as if it said: ‘‘I cross another 
lgueten’s spoor”’ (t.¢., one who had been there, and has gone away 
hunting). 

(2159’) {| Han {kitten ti 6, Ikuin ssho +1 ti 6, hkuin ssé [ka ha, au 
tkuinysa yauki ssé tka ha; ta, hi a [kauwa’ Iguiten Inwa 
(Iguiten-kko Inwi), Ha iki a, ha Ikuin yauki ta tka ha ; ta, 
Ikuin Iki 4, ka tkiken at Iki; au ha Akti-g Iné la Hgaua tta 

£2(0) ou, au ha Yauki ttan iki; aa tkuinya Iné ddurru |yudnni, 
au Ikuinth Ikut. 

{ The Blue Crane (Anthropoides Stanleyanus) was formerly 
a person of the early race. 

§ All blue cranes (both male and female) are said to sing 
this song. 

(2156’) || Ha Ikén [kwai, hin lykwaiya; hi Ikén tkti [kwai. Igdra 
tsixaitaken IWkwaiy’, Igdra Ikén |kwai. Tiken Ilkéllkéya ha 


nA 


w ft Ae, py w w fC oe - — ) un 
tsixau !kwai, ha tsayaiten € [VYkwaiya, hin é 








1k'5 arti, blue crane, female. var gwar, blue crane, male. 


Ihdit-kass’6, March 2nd, 1879. 
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T6i Izates, female ostrich. 


than+kass’6, Jan. 20th, 1879. 
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lkhwae lasty?, female gemsbok. 
Didliwhin, April, 1875. 
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Cross the Caama Fox’s spoor, 
Cross the Caama Fox’s spoor !* 


Cross the Caama Fox’s spoor, 
Cross the Caama Fox’s spoor ! 


VI.—45. 
B 


THE SONGS OF THE BLUE CRANE. 
i 
It is the Blue Crane’s story which it sings; it (2155) 
sings(about)its shoulder, namely, that the “‘krieboom ” 
berries are upon its shoulder; it goes along smgmg— 
‘‘'he berries are upon my shoulder, 
The berries are upon my shoulder, 
The berry it f is upon my shoulder, 


* It sings that the dog appears to think that he will kill it; (2159’) 
but the dog will not kill it; for it is the one who crosses the 
spoor of (another) Caama Fox. It is the one which that dog 
will not kill; for the dog is the one who will nearly (?) die of 
fatigue, when it (the Caama Fox) has gone to lie peacefully in 
the shade; while it does not feel tired; while the dog painfully 
goes back to his master. 

+ Its name is one; they (the berries) are numerous; its name is (2156’) 
(still) one. The ‘‘krieboom”’ berries are many; the name of the 
berries is one. It appears as if its berry were one, (but) they 
are many. 

The word lgdra is the same in the singular and plural, viz., 
lgdra (or Igdra tsdXau) a Ikwat, “one Igdra berry,” and lgdra 
(or Igdra tsdxaiten) & IWkwaiya, ‘many lgdra berries.” The lgdra 
is a part of the IInd, or ‘‘krieboom”’, the berries of it, as far as 
I can understand. They are said to be round, white, and “ hard”’ 
(4.e., they have something hard inside them). The outside flesh 
is sweet. They are eaten by the Koranna and the Bushmen. The 
women go to the ‘‘krieboom”’, pick the berries, put them into 
a bag and take them home to eat, first mixing them with other 
berries. They do not eat them unmixed, on account of their teeth, 
as they fear that the sweetness of the berries might otherwise 
render their teeth unfit to chew meat well. 


Q 
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igara kan swenya n Iikilna. 
(2156) ( ) Igara kan kan Ike hho, 

rrru kan Ike hhé; 

lgara kan kan ike hhd, 

rrru kan tke hhd, 

kan kan tké hho; 

lgara rra kan Iku ha.” 

Z. 


(When running away from a man.) 
(2167) liktrru a Ikuita, 


likurru a {kuita, 


Wkurru a Ikuita! 


3. 
(When walking slowly, leaving the place [walk of peace]. ) 
likurru |kuita, 


likirru tkiita ! 


4. 
(When it flaps its wings.) 
ligou I, 
Ngou Wi, 
Rrrru rrra, 
Rrru rrra, 


Rru rra ! 
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The berries are upon my shoulder. 
()The berries are up here (on its shoulder),* (2186) 
Rrru are up here; 
The berries are up here, 
Rrru are up here, 
Are up here; 
The berries rrii are put away (upon )it (its shoulder).” 
oe 
(When running away from a man.) 
A splinter of stone which is white, (2157) 
A splinter of stone which is white, 
A splinter of stone which is white. 


3. 
(When walking slowly, leaving the place {walk of peace]. ) 
A white stone splinter, 
A white stone splinter. 


4, 
(When it flaps tts wings.) 

Scrape (the springbok skin{ for) the bed. 
Scrape (the springbok skin for) the bed. 
Rrrru rrra, 

Rrru rrra, 

Rru rra! 

* ||4abbo cannot explain why the berries do not roll off; he says ( 2156”) 
that he does not know. This is a song of the very old people, the 
‘< first’ old people, which was in his thoughts. 

+ \l%dbb0 explains that the bird sings about its head, which is (2157 ’) 
something of the shape of a stone knife or splinter, and has white : 
feathers. He says that Bushmen, when without a knife, use 
a stone knife for cutting up game. They break a stone, knocking 
off a flat splinter from it, and cut up the game with that. The 
Grass Bushmen, Ilkdbbo says, make arrowheads of white quartz 
points (crystal points, as far as could be understood). 


{ The Bushmen make beds (7.¢., skins to sleep on) from the 
skins of springbok and goats. 
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VI.—46. 
B. 


THE OLD WOMAN’S SONG. 


first Version. 
(Dictated, in September, 1871, by lalkinta.) 
(158) — intitarriken [kutten; {kut-t% 1a, tta kaa Ikutten ; 
Initarraken tta kat ikut-ta la au lewai— 
“ lowartarry, 
lowaitarra, 
Ikammainikatnmain ho tnutarrd au likau ; 
Intitirrs 1 ktikdi, 
Hin +kd shin sha; 
Han kkéin thin, 
Hah tkuirré tgwai, 
lewal lle, 


lewain Iki lgwai.” 


Second Version. 
(2160) | lewaitara, 
Igwaitara, 
Ikimmenlkaémmen hho tnutara, 


Au Inutara fuhitta kau. 
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VI—46. - 
THE OLD WOMAN’S SONG. 


First Version. 


The old Woman sings; goes singing along; sings (158) 
as she goes; the old Woman sings as she goes along 
about the Hyena— 


‘The old she Hyena, 

The old she Hyena, 
Was carrying off the old Woman from the old hut ; 

The old Woman in this manner, 
She sprang aside, 
She arose, 
She beat the Hyena. 
The Hyena, herself, 
The Hyena killed * the Hyena.” 


Second Version. 
The old she Hyena, (2160) 
The old she Hyena, 
Was carrying off the old Woman, 
As the old Woman lay in the old hut.t 


* She killed herself, by casting herself violently upon the ( 158’) 
pointed rock on which she had intended to cast the old Woman 
who was upon her back; but the old Woman sprang aside and 
saved herself. ; 
+ The old Woman, who was unable to walk, lay in an old, (21607) 
deserted hut. Before her sons left her, they had closed the circle 
[sides] of the hut, as well as the door-opening, with sticks from 
the other huts, leaving the top of the hut open, so that she should 
feel the sun’s warmth. They had left a fire for her, and had 
fetched more dry wood. They were obliged to leave her behind, 
as they were all starving, and she was too weak to go with them to 
seek food at some other place. 
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ViI.—82. 
LE 


A SONG SUNG BY THE STAR IGAUNT, 
AND ESPECIALLY BY BUSHMAN WOMEN. 
(Dictated, in December, 1875, by Dialkwain, who heard it from his 
paternal grandmother, Ttudbbs-ken |kaukn.) 
(5668) —ligdrraken *-Ikwaitenttti 7% lkhou bbérri-ssii ? 
+ku-yim + kin itkudn 4 tikhou bbérri-ssin. 
(5669) () A % ikhou bbérri-ssin ? 


+ku-Yim kin kuin 4 likhou bbérri-ssin. 


VI.— 83. 
LD. 


SIRIUS AND CANOPUS. 
(Given, im June, 1879, by than+#kass’6.) 
(8468) WN Ikéite Ttuai-an likuain iku &, ka ssin tkéya tki 
lwkéigu. Ha iné ta— 
*¢ Ikutten-Ikhou ! 
Ikutten-Ikhou ! 
Kan dabba Itka 
IWkoi-gu ! 
(8469) ( ) Ivkod-gtt 
Kan dabba ka 
[kutten-Ikhou ! 
IWkdi-git 
Kan dabba Ika 
Ikutten-Ikhou ! 
(5661’) * Iiggraken Iki & “uintjes”; Ixarh-ka-Ik’6ten IIkén hi. 
(8729’) +} The word +hi-)’ah has the same form in the singular and 
plural. 
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Vi -3o 
I. 


A SONG SUNG BY THE STAR iIGAUNU, 
AND ESPECIALLY BY BUSHMAN WOMEN. 


Does the Ilgérraken* flower open? (5668) 
The +ku-Yam+ is the one which opens. 
( ) Dost thou open? (5669) 


The +ku-Yam is the one which opens. 


VI.—83. 
LD. 


SIRIUS AND CANOPUS. 


My (step)grandmother, Ttyi-air, was the one who (8468) 
used to rejoice about Canopus. She said— 
‘¢ Sirius ! 
Sirius ! 
Winks like 
Canopus! 


( ) Canopus (8469) 
Winks like 


Sirius ! 


Canopus 
Winks like 
Sirius ! 


* The llgarraken are bulbs; the Bushmen dig them out. 566)? 


{ Dimorphotheca annua, a daisy-like flower, in blossom at ( 8729 ?) 
Mowbray in August, 1879. | 
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[kutten-Ikhou 
Kan dabba Ilka 
llkoa-eu !” 


(8470) au ii Ikdite & tatti, ( ) Iyi* wa &. 


VI.—91. 
Le 


THE SONG OF THE KWA-KWARA.+ 


(Related, 1n March, 1879, by lhan+kass’6. ) 


(61397) N ikwi-Opui, 
kx, {hod nm Ina. 
N Ikwi-Opui, 
N ikwi-Opui, 
WkS {hoi h Ima. 
(6139) O ssi Ikti-g né [khwéten hhd hi, ha Iku-g Iné 
Wkhod Iki; hi tkti-g mé: “Wara tkhan, wara 
(6140) lkhau, wara Iikhau, Ikhaa ikhau, IIkhau, ( ) wara 
kha, wara lkhaa, Wkhau, tkbaa, khaa, thkhau ! ” 
Han Inau, 5 ha tkhé (kau, hin kX: “A wa, % wa, 


w L Lv w w - ~ 
a& wa, & wa!” 6 ha ikhe |k’au. 


(8469)  * Soi tua k& ki [Xd, au hd a [Ykwaiya. 
| Eupodotts afra, Black Koran, Knorhaan (Brandkop). 
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Sirius 
Winks like 
Canopus!” 
While my grandmother felt that ( ) food was(8470) 
abundant.* 


VI.—91. 
Lie 


THE SONG OF THE BUSTARD. 


My younger brother-in-law, (6139’) 
Put my head in the fire.t 

My younger brother-in-law, 

My younger brother-in-law, 

Put my head in the fire. 


When we startle it up, it flies away; it (cries): (6139) 
“ Wira Whau, wara Whhan, wara Wha, \khan Wha, 
\Wkhau, ( ) wara Wkhit, wéra Wkhaw, khan, Wehan, (6140) 
What, \ikhaw !? When it stands on the ground, 
it says: “A wd, d wa, d wa, d wi!” when it stands 


on the ground. 


* We are wont to say Iu, when food is abundant. (8469°) 
} When the ‘‘ Knorhaan Brandkop” was still a man, his head 

was thrust into the fire by his brother-in-law, in order to punish 

him for having surreptitiously married a sister. Since then he is 

only a bustard. 
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VI—4101. 
L 


THE SONG OF THE SPRINGBOK 
MOTHERS.* 
(Dietated, in June, 1879, by than+tkass’6, who heard it from his 


mother, IVAbbi-an, Srom her mother, +kammi, and from his 
stepgrandmother, Ttuai-an.) 


(8561’) Wai Iluaituarraken h4 ki— 
66 A-a hn, 
Wai-Opua wwe, 
©Opuoinya ki. 
A-4 hn, 
Wai-Opua wwé, 
©puoinya ki.” 


VI.—106. 
L. 


IKABBO’S SONG ON THE LOSS OF HIS 
TOBACCO POUCH. 
(Dictated, in January, 1878, by than+kass’6.) 
(6138’) iytra 6, 
lyuru é u, 
lyuru kan Ike u. 
lyuru é, 
lyuru @ 4, 
Iyuru kan Ike u. 
(6138) Iyuru, han Yauki mé Iuhi, 6 kuin Ikt-g Iné ssan 
ho# ha a, ha-ka Itho, au Ilga. Hé e, ha iku-g Iné 
* This song occurs in the fable of the Anteater, the young 
Springbok, the Lynx, and the Partridge (I1V.—42. 2.). 
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VI.—101. 


THE SONG OF THE SPRINGBOK MOTHERS. 


The Springbok mothers sang (soothing their (8561’) 
children )— 

66 A-a bn, 
O Springbok Child! 
Sleep for me. 
A-a hn, 
O Springbok Child ! 
Sleep for me.” 


VI.—106. 
Le 


IKABBO’S SONG ON THE LOSS OF HIS 
TOBACCO POUCH.* 


Famine it is, (6138’) 
Famine it is, 

Famine is here. 

Famine it is, 

Famine it is, 

Famine is here. 


Famine [‘‘tobacco-hunger” is meant here |—he (6138) 
did not smoke, because a dog had come in the 


* It was stolen by a hungry dog, named ‘“ Blom”, which belonged 
to Igoulniz. 


(5101) 


(9102) 


(5103) 
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kkdiin Ui du llgd, i; hn tkti-g ind ko tho. Ha ¢, 
han tkt-g Iné tlya, han tten, o han Yauki Iné thi. 
He, ssi-g Ine Ikagen kan Ilgaué Ikitki tho. Ssiten 
Yauki Iné {ni Itho. 


THE BROKEN STRING.* 
(Dictated, in July, 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by Dialkwain, who 
heard tt from his father, xaa-ttin.) 
I'S kin ddda «, 
kann ikwa ka Inui. 
Hé tfken 6, 
Ti nd ( ) tkwé Ud kka, 
I, 
O Invi & ddéa Ikwa ka. 
He tiken 6, 
Ti-g Iné Yauki tttn-% kka, 
Ti kX ssih tkwéi tta kka, 
L. 
Nas 
TY ikti-g in& tt bboken Ikhéys ka, 
() O Invin & tkwa kka. 
He tiken @, 
Ti Yauki Ind tti +hiintwi kka, 
it. 


* The above is a lament, sung by vad-ttin after the death of 
his friend, the magician and rain-maker, lnuin|kii-ten ; who died 
from the effects of a shot he had received when going about, by 
night, in the form of a lion. 
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night (and) carried off from him his pouch. And 
he arose in the night, he missed his pouch. And 
then he again lay down, while he did not smoke. 


And we were early seeking for the pouch. We did 
not find the pouch. 


VI.— 108. 
Ts 


THE BROKEN STRING. 


People were those who (5101) 
Broke for me the string. 
Therefore, 
The place ( ) became like this to me, (5102) 
; On account of it, 
Because the string was that which broke for me.* 
Therefore, 
The place does not feel to me, 
As the place used to feel to me, 
On account of it. 
For, 
The place feels as if it stood open before me, 
( ) Because the string has broken for me. (5103) 
Therefore, 
The place does not feel pleasant to me, 
On account of it. 


%* Now that ‘‘ the string is broken’’, the former ‘‘ ringing sound 


in the sky” is no longer heard by the singer, as it had been in the 
magician’s lifetime. 
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VI.—109. 
L 


THE SONG OF |INUINUMMA-IKWITEN. 


(Dietated, in June, 1879, by lhan+kass’0, who heard it from hes 
maternal grandfather, Ts’atsi.) 


(8555) —_ |ntijnurhma-lkwiten,* likuan hy 64 ki— 
¢ Hh. -N, bn; 
N ikhf lkouken é ywa ; ; 
Hn- -n, bn. 
N tkhi Ikouken é ywa ; 
(8056) ( ) Hi-i, hi; 
N tkhi Ikouken é ywa.” 


khélkhéten tkit é. N Ikéihyan ka ssih tkt ka, 
Intinumma-lkwita ha ka— 
¢An n, hn; : 
N khi lkouken é wa; 
(8557) (+) Ha, ha, 
N tkhi Ikouken e ywa.” 
Au h Ikéihyd ka, ssf sse Yu it tkaulkauru,t hé Iné 
ta, Intiinumma-lkwiten ha ka k&— 
Hn. -n, hn; 
(8558 ) (i) N ikhi [kouken é wa ; 
Hn-n, bn; 
N tkhi Ikouken € ywa.” 

(85557) * tkyi 4 ht eh @ Ikuilkyfta, hé Ine [ku [khautkhéu tkain hi, 
ha Ine {ku Inulnum [ho hi. N 4i, ti é, Ikwiten [kiita; hé ti 
hin é, n +i, ti é, ha [ké sso é ‘*‘ Wit-mond’’, 

[ntinunima-lkwitaken Iku é [khéllkhé. Ikuften Iku 4 Inti/nuimm 


(8556’) | Ikwiten, kokorii Ikwiten. ( ) Hé tiken é, ha e Ikétta-kkoé. 
(8557’) = + Ssi Ikwi-i, Ikaulkauru IInd, au ssi ewiten Ina. 
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VI.—109. 
LI. 


THE SONG OF INUINUMMA-IKWITEN. 
Inilnumma-lkwiten * formerly said (sang )-— 8595 
ait Vewtte y g 
‘¢ Hn-n, bn; 
I kill children who cry ; 
Hn-n, hn. 
I kill children who cry; 
) Hn-n, hn; (8556 ) 
I kill children who cry.” 

A beast of prey (he, !ntlnumma-lkwiten) is. My 
grandfather used to say (that) Intlnumma-\kwiten 
formerly said— 

“ An-n, hn; 
I kill children who cry; 
() Hh-a, hi, (8557) 
T kill children who cry.” 

When my grandfather wished that we should leave 
off making a noise,t he said that Inulnumma-\lkwiten 
formerly used to say— 

“Hn-n, hn; 
() 0 kal children who cry ; (8558) 
Hn-n, hn; 
I kall children who ery.” 

* The narrator gave the following explanation of Intilnwmma- 
Ikwiten’s name :— 

‘‘ A man who eats great (pieces of) meat, he cuts them off, he ( 8555’) 
puts them into his mouth. I think that eggs are white; therefore, 

I think that his name seems to be ‘ White-Mouth’.”’ 

“<Inilnumma-lkwiten is a beast of prey. A man was the one 
who gobbled eggs, swallowed down eggs. ( ) Therefore, he was ( 9556? ) 
[his name was] {hédta-kkoé.”” Reference is here made to a man 
of the early race, who swallowed ostrich eggs whole, and is the 
chief figure in a legend related by Ihdn+tkass’6 (V.—56. L.). 

{ We were calling out, making a noise there, as we played. (8557) 
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He, ha Ine tii [khwa-Opud wa Ind, ha ine ikou 

hi, au [khwd-Opud Ywa Ina, ha Ine tkou Ikan 1a 

(8559) ( ) ha, tkhd tyuetri ha, Iyuerri Ikhe 1a Imdin, 

a {khwi-©pud Ywa Ina ha. Ha tku-g Ine sstken, 

sstiken lé Inet. Ha Iku-g Ine kui IInip(p),* au 

(8560) tkhw4-Opui, hé4 iku-g Ine sstken ki ( ) thia la ha. 
Ha tku-g Ine lla, kkonn te ha. Ha Iku-g Ine ttai. 


* The second p is almost whispered here. 
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And (when) he hears a little child crying there, 
he follows the sound to it, while the little child is 
crying there, he, following the sound, goes to ( ) (8559) 
it, approaches it stealthily, approaching stealthily, 
reaches the hut, in which the little child is crying. 
He springs, springs into the hut. He catches hold 
of the little child, he springs, taking ( ) it away. (8960) 
He goes to swallow it down. He departs. 








A BUSHMAN FAMILY. 


- Photographed at Salt River in 1884. 





B. HISTORY (NATURAL AND 
PERSONAL). 


VII. Animals and their Habits—Adventures with 
them—and Hunting. 


(354) 
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VII.—66. 
B. 


THE LEOPARD AND THE JACKAL. 


(Dictated in 1871.) 


Koroken Ilyau Iki tlkavé, au Iikauéten Ika wai. 
Koroken Ine ieullzer, han Ine tan-i Ilkaté au waita 


(304’)a. ( ) Han bérd, hah tan-i, ai han tatti & kédro 


(354) 


(355) 


(7236) 


Iki e. Hé ti hin e, ha [ka bors, han Itkwanh tan-i, 
han tatti kéro Iki é€. He ti hm é, ha Iku bord aul 
ha tén-i, hah tkwih ké IIkaué % ha a, ha si ha, ha 
si Ilyam ha. 

( ) He ti him é, Ilkauéten Ine Ikoeinh i, likauéten 
Ine Iki ha, IIkauéten Ine ts’i Ikuken ha, han Ine ho 
ha, han Ine Ilan Iki le ha au Ikubbi; ( ) he ti hin 
é han Ine Inau ti ha. 


VIT.—121. 
Le 


DOINGS OF THE SPRINGBOK. 
(Dictated in July, 1878, by |han+tkass’s.) 


Wai lluara likuan ka IInau, au ha Ilkua tla, au ha 
ki wal-Opua a Fenn, ha louorina, * au ha Tis la ; 


(7237) hah Ind ta: “8, a, & a,” ( ) au ha likua la ; hé ites 


(7236’) 


e hi tz, lyoa tss’ain, 1, au hi atti, ‘hi vikwalya 5 
au waita Ikauka Il sari Ywa, au hi ydiken-getwa 
yYwa. Hi yoaken-ggit Iné ta: ‘Oh, di, te waita 

* Au ha tatti, ha ¢nemmi ki [la Ikhwa; ha Ine Jeuonna, au 
Ikhwa Hewiten, 


a ek ee a 
(72407) Ti é, n [kellké ss’6 au wai, 1, hin é, o Ilwhai, 1. 
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VIT.—66. 
B. 


THE LEOPARD AND THY JACKAL. 


The jackal watches the leopard, when the leopard (304) 
has killed a springbok. The jackal whines (with 
uplifted tongue), he begs the leopard for springbok 
flesh. ( ) He howls, he begs, for he is a jackal. (3854) 
Thus he howls, he mdeed begs, because he is 
a jackal. Therefore he howls when he begs, he 
indeed wants the leopard to give him flesh, that he 
may eat, that he also may eat. 

( ) Then the leopard is angry, the leopard kills (354) 
him, the leopard bites him dead, he lifts him up, 
he goes to put him into the bushes; ( ) thus he (355) 
hides him. 





VIT.—121. 
L, 


DOINGS OF THE SPRINGBOK. 


The mother springbok is wont to do thus, as she (7236) 
trots along, when she has a springbok kid which 
is little, she grunts,* as she trots along; she says— 
“5, a, a,” t ( ) as she trots along. Therefore they (7237) 
(the springbok) make a resounding noise(?), because 
they are numerous; while the springbok kids also 
ery (bleat), while their mothers cry (grunt). Their 
mothers say—‘‘a, a, a4,” thé springbok kids say— | 

i Because she protectingly takes along the child, she grunts, as (72 26? ) 
the child plays. 

| Here the narrator made a grunting noise which, he said, 


was “in his throat” ; and about which he remarked—( ) ‘‘ When (72407) 
I sit imitating the springbok, then I cough, on account of it.” 


(7238) 


(7239) 


(7240) 


(4378) 


(4379) 


(7238’) 
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Ikauka Iné ta: ‘me, me, ( ) me,” au hi ~daken-geit 
Iné ta: “a, a a, ae au hi Iguonna. Waita {kauka 
Iné ta: “me, me, me, me,” au hi xouken-goi Iné 
ta a, a a, a au. hi Iguonna ilé touken. 

Hé tiken é,* { ta ku: ( ) “tketke wél dken Iku 
a tui, ti é Inui, hi @, hin tku lywa tss’ain. He tiken 
é, h tki ka, h ssih ssuén ti é. Ta, hh waita gwai 
é ikhé ta, hi é, ssa Ikti Ine tta1, Ikou ttin ssé ( ) 
touken i; au hi tatti, h tku-g me tta; he, hi 
Yauki Ine Ini a; hi koa Iku-g Ine tta1, Ikou ttin 
sse touken ii, au u- g¢ Ine IInun Me a; i koa Iku-g 
Ine ttal, Ikou ttt sse touken 0.” 


VII.—[ 70a. 
B 


HABITS OF THE BAT AND THE 
PORCUPINE. 

(Related in March, 1875, wm the Katkop dialect, by Diilkwain, who 
heard it from his father, {aa-ttin, and his mother, +karhmé-an. ) 
Maman kaikki k&, ti @, Uétten ¢ IInau 5 llgat- 

yuken t linau hi kth nd, tt @, he Wkua-% ttm he, 

llyéttaken Yauki ssa, ta fétten Ikti Ima hk, 6 hk 

lvkua-% tin. ( ) Ti é, hi-g m& tkuiten, i, hin é, 

lvétten Iné Ike ssi hi koi, i; hin é, n né +#8i-ni, 

ti e, llgauzit 6: da, ss’6. Ikuityi. | 
* He tiken é, Ixant-ka-[k’e ta ka: ‘‘ttkellké we ya! han 


Ikhoai sse Iku pps; ta, a Ika a IlYkoen waita Ikauken. Ta, 
a Iki a IMkoen, waita lkaukaken IIkhoi ssi Iku ppo. 


(43787) Tt Ihe étten Iké kkd e !gdgen. 


t gait, Ix6, and |khogen are three names for the porcupine. 
The last of the three is the one to be used by girls. 
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‘‘mé, mé, ( ) mé,” while their mothers say— (7238) 
4, a, a,” as they grunt. The springbok children 
say—“mé, mé, mé, mé,” while their mothers say— 
4, a, a,” as they grunting go forward. 

Therefore,* we are wont’ to say—( ) “‘O beast of (7239) 
prey! thou art the one who hearest the place behind, 
it is resonant with sound. Therefore, I said that 
I would sit here. For these male springbok which 
stand around, are those which will go along, passing 
behind ( ) you; because I am lying down, and (7240) 
they do not perceive me; they will have to(?) go 
along, passing behind you, when ye have gone 
behind (the hill); they will have to(?) go along, 
passing behind you.” 


VII.—70a. 
B. 


HABITS OF THE BAT AND THE 
PORCUPINE. 


Mamma said to me that the bat,f when the (4378) 
porcupine is still at the place where it is seeking 
about for food, does not come, for the bat remains 
with it, while it is seeking about for food. ( ) When (4379) 
it (the porcupine) returns home, then it is that the 
bat comes to its hole;$ then I know that the 
porcupine appears to have returned. 


* Therefore, the Bushmen are wont to say: ‘‘O beast of prey! ( 7238’) 
it (the herd of springbok) seems as if it will arise; for thou art the 
one who seest the springbok’s children. For thou art the one 
who seest (that) the springbok’s children seem as if (they) would 
arise.” (They had been lying down, or, as the narrator expressed 
it, ‘‘ sitting.’’) 
{ The bat’s other name is Nygdgen. (4378”) 
{ The bat inhabits the same hole as the porcupine. (4379) 


(4380) 


(4381) 


(4382) 


(4383) 


(4384) 


(4385) 


(4386) 


(4387) 


(4388) 
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Maman IWkéyX ké a, ti 6, h mv ssi [kodssé ( ) 
llgau yt, 5 kA Ina Wystten; hin 6, A lkuih nd +ei-nd, 
ti 6, llgaa pit likuani lkhdad né ssa ; ta, zetten likuan 
Ine ssa. H-g fh Iné ssé Yauki Opyori, 1 ; ti-g n Ind 
sst ( ) likhaa & lgauyit ; ata lean pit Ini, hi-g Iné 
Ikd ssf, n Ind ddf ki t% Opuoi, a nz Ilyéro Ilumm 
ligauyu; ta, ligaugit Iki © tes’ a, ha kX mau, 5 hd 
IkO ssa, hi-g mé( ) ttai tkotten 1; 0 hé kai i fa 
ssé tenn llvke 4, hi ssa a; 5 ha ka hi ssé iki ssh 

8 i Iki leta Opuom. Heé tiken 6 ha ttai 
kii tta Opyorh 6 T1, 1; 5 hYA ky bX ssé ( ) Iki 


Is 1k6ii, 


ssc, 6 1 eth Opyon, ha ssé |khou ti é, la d& ddd 
ka Iki hi, 5 Ikéa, ti é, Ikui ddsi a ikuity® hs 
5 ikét#. H& hi-g ind iki Inau, Ikuiten leta, Opuorh, 
() bith Iki kwékkenkkwékki thih, 5 ha !khouws 
[kui Ikw’al a. Hé tiken é, ha ka Iki & hi, { ddi ku 
ta Opuoih, 6 ha ka ha ssé Ikhou, ti e, +gouwa 
Int é, iL 

( ) Hé tiken e€, mama kan tkakks ké, nh sso 
Inau ka ki-ssa ttan ©puom, n ssé Iné #énn, ti 
=. ligaayit Disrea a, ttai Ikdtten n; bea Ikuan a, 
ttal ©puoin i. () N ssé nau, 6 ka kki-ssa ttih 
nh kin Opuorh, h koa Yauki Opuorn ; ta, lleauyti 
ssa, 0 ka Opudri lina. Hé igauyit Iki kkwakken- 
kkwakken hin, 1; 5 ka tet léta, Opyori. () N Yauki 
Ing #8i-ne MVke @ lleauyt ssi, a; tku- -¢ Iné kk 
h 4, llgaayit Yauki ddd, ssa, 6 leat pti wa ltt 
Iké-kd ssa; hin Iktl-g Iné ssan ttai, 6 ka leta @puomn. 
( ) He éfken 6, h Yauki ssé ©puoin, i, nh ssé #6nn 
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Mamma told me about it, that I should watch for 
( ) the porcupine, if I saw the bat; then I know, (4380) 
that the porcupine appears to come; for the bat 
comes. And I must not sleep; for I must ( ) (4381) 
watch for the porcupine; for, when the porcupine 
approaches, I feel sleepy, I become sleepy (on account 
of) the porcupine; for the porcupine is a thing which 
is used, when it draws near, to ( ) go along making (4382) 
us sleep against our will, as it wishes that we may 
not know the time at which it comes; as it wishes 
that it may come into the hole while we are asleep. 
Therefore, it goes along making us sleep; while 
it wishes that it may ( ) come, while we are asleep, (4383) 
that if may smell whether harm awaits it at the 
hole, whether a man is lying in wait for it at the 
hole. And if the man is asleep ( ) it steals softly (4384) 
away | lifting its quills that they may not rattle |, 
when it has smelt the man’s scent. Therefore it 
is used to cause us to become sleepy, when it wishes 
to smell whether peace it be. | 

( ) Therefore mamma used to tell me that I should (4385) 
do thus, even if I felt sleepy, I should know that the 
porcupine was the one who went along making me 
sleepy against my will; it was the one who went 
along causing me to sleep. ( ) I should do thus, (4386) 
even if I felt that I wanted to sleep, I should not 
sleep; for the porcupine would come, if I slept 
there. And the porcupine would steal gently away, 
while I slept. ( ) I should not know the time at (4387) 
which the porcupine came; I should think that the 
porcupine had not come, while the porcupine had 
long come; it had come (and) gone away, while 
T slept. ( ) Therefore, I should not sleep, that (4388) 
I might know when the porcupine came. For, I 


(4389) 


(4890) 


(4391) 


(4392) 


(4393) 


(4394) 


(4395) 


(4396) 
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Iki ssé Teerbare Ti-g nh lInau, 6 ka Opudinyd, n 
Yauki ssé +énn Iki ss yi. 

Hé tiken 6, n kx nau, 5 ka likuitya lgaayt, i ) 
Yauki Opyoin, 6 ka {kéassé iki | leat yu ; Teeean 
likwa mé ssé, 6 ka [kétissé tki yX; nm Ins mi tki 
Ikuityx, 5 ka té Wkk ti @ nm a Yauki Opuoiys. 
Ta, mama Iki 4 tkweiddaken, ( ) #kikka k&, n Yduki 
SSE Opuoin, 6 kd ki-ssa ttn Opudii ; h ssé Ukeltké 
ti @, tata kX ddi hé, hé téta mé Ikétiss? Akken 
llgauyt, i, He tiken @, tata ki +enm, ( ) tki gst 
llgau pit, 


i, O hah ta Wwke ti @ h® [kodsst ilgauyu, 
Hé tfken @, bX kX #0fn tki ss® lgauyt, i; 5 ha 
kki-ssé ttih Opudim, hin yYauki tX Opudth; 5 hin 
ti ki ti é hx ki hx ( ) +8an ke a Ilgauyit 
SSa, a. 

Ta, hé ti hé iki 6, mdma-geti #kakka ké i, ti ©, 
A Ini Wat Wvkoén, ti &, Ngauyt iki € ttss’& a Yduki 
ttar 6 Iikuarnnd; ta, ha kit ttai 6 liga; ta, ha ( ) 
Iki Yauki Ini 6 Ilkuanna. Hé tiken @, hi ttai 
5 llga, 1; 5 hin ta ke ti @ Nga iki a, bX mi a; 
hain tkt-g linau, 6 ha ttai 6 Ilkuanna, han Iku léle 
©hoki, 6 han ta kas ti e, ( ) ha tsayaiten Yauki 
ti, +hinntiwi, Hé tiken @, hi Imé Iélé Ohdken, 
i, > hin ta ks ti é, bs tsi~diten Yauki t&4 +hinntiwa. 
Ta, hi tsivaiten Iné ta Ikuityx. ( ) Ilgagen a, had 
livkoen akken a. Ta, hd iki #en-ni, ti @, ha vk, 
hi. iki a, hi mi a; ti @, hi ttai he, han Ini ©hoken, 
5 ga, 1. 

Tataken kin +kikka ke, nh ss& ( ) Imau, 6 ka 
likuity® ligaayt, A st tmau wke 4 Ikégen Ind tten 
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should do thus, if I slept, I should not know when 
it came. 

Therefore, I am used to do thus, when I lie in 
wait for a porcupine, I ( ) do not sleep, when (4389) 
I am watching for the porcupine; the porcupine 
comes, while I am watching for it; I see it return, 
while I feel that I am the one who did not sleep. 
For mamma was the one who thus ( ) told me, (4390) 
that I must not sleep, even if I felt sleepy; I must 
do as father used to do, when father watched well 
for the porcupine. Therefore, father used to know 
( ) when the porcupine came, while he felt that (4391) 
he watched for the porcupine. ‘Therefore, he used 
to know when the porcupine came; even if he felt 
sleepy, he did not sleep, because he felt that 
he wanted to ( ) know the time at which the (4392) 
porcupine came. 

For, these things are those about which my 
mother and the others told me, namely, did I not 
see that the porcupine is a thing which does not 
go (about) at noon; for it goes (about) by night; 
for it ( ) cannot see at noon. Therefore, it goes (4393) 
(about) by night, while it feels that night is (the 
time) at which it sees; it would, if it went (about) 
at noon, it would be goimg into the bushes, while 
it felt that ( ) its eyes were not comfortable. (4394) 
Therefore, it would be going into the bushes, while 
it felt that its eyes were not comfortable. Yor its 
eyes would feel dazzled. ( ) Night is (the time) (4395) 
when it sees well. For, it knows that this is the 
time, at which it perceives; on the place where it 
goes it sees the bushes at night. 

Father used to tell me that, ( ) when lying in wait (4396) 
for a porcupine, at the time at which the Milky 


(4397) 


(4398) 


(4399) 


(4400) 


(4401) 


(4402) 


(4403) 
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iyuonni a, han a, h Iné +éiini, ti é, livke a ligauyuken 


UZ 


—_— we 


Iné Ikiiten a, likuan é. Tdtaken ( ) kkisst n 6 
ikuitkudtten; n sse Indu, 0 ka likuiten ss’6 lean yt 
ka Ikéa, i ssi Ikotissd Ikuitkuatten; ti, tkudikudtten 
IkOuki, hii @ h {kdiiss’ kwokkwoh h’. ( ) Ta, 
hé ti hé ttukd 3, ilgauji imi he; he tkuxtkuatten 
Ikouky. 

N ssi yam tta-i tkhwé. Tchuth 6, ni ssi [kddsst 
hé, ti @, tata ikwei-ddiken, kkiss® h, i; tchuth @ nh 
ssi ( ) [kotissé ht. Tataken #kikka ké a, ti , 
i sst Yauki Mkdiiss® Ikhwé; 1a, lgauyit Yauki e tssa 
4 kai bX ssé tktiten kau thin Ikhwé. Ta, bX kx 
Ikti Iktiiten Iki ssa, Ikhwé ( ) thattenttt, 5 h 
ta Ika ti é, ha ka h& ssin Ikhou. He tiken é, h 
kX ttai ywatten likhéi Ikhwé, i, 6 hih ta ky ti é, 
hi, ka hi ssih Ikhou; ta hk minutu iki tkti @, #kakka 
( ) hd a, ti 6, 1 Ime hé tt. 

Tataken kih +kikka ké, i ss% Yauki tta iwei, 5 ka 


likuity’ ligauyt; ta, tssa 4 Yauki ttaiissé ttui,* ha é. 


| 


fabs 


N Yauki ssi lyarn ikdéroken Ilwei; ta, Ilgauzt ( ) 
e tss’a a Yauki ttamssé ttvi, ha ¢é. He tiken e, i ka 
Iki ttaMssé ssuéh Ywanni, 1; 6 i, ta Ika ti eé, 
i Ihammi, ti 6, { ssan 06 IInau, ha 6% ttai ssa, ha 

° ° 2 =) Se) — 
koi, Iné 68 ttu. 

— —_ 

* Tss’4 4 Inuntti Yauki [ki [kua, h’ kan [ki é. Heé tiken 6, 
1 yauki ta |koroken llwi, 1; 6 {ten ta IWk& ti é, tss’4 4, ka ha 
ssé [kit Ina, 6 i kki-ssa +1, ti é, 1 atki Ikéroken Ilwei-ya, han 
Ikti-g Iné ssé tti. 
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Way turns back, I should know that it is the time 
at which the porcupine returns. Father ( ) taught (4397) 
me about the stars; that I should do thus when 
lying in wait at a porecupine’s hole, I must watch 
the stars; the place where the stars fall,* it is the 
one which I must thoroughly watch. ( ) For this (4398) 
place it really is which the porcupine is at, where 
the stars fall. | 

I must also be feeling (trying) the wind. Things 
which I should watch, father in this manner taught 
me about, things which I should ( ) watch. Father (4399) 
said to me about it, that I should not watch the 
wind (z.e. to windward), for the porcupine is not 
a thing which will return coming right out of the 
wind. For, it is used to return crossing the wind 
in a( ) slanting direction, because it wants to smell. (4400) 
Therefore, it goes across the wind in a slanting 
direction, because it wants to smell; for its nostrils 
are those which tell ( ) it about it, whether harm (4401) 
is at this place. 

Father used to tell me, that I must not breathe 
strongly when lying in wait for a porcupine; for, 
a thing which does not a little hear,t it is. I should 
also not rustle strongly; for, a porcupine ( ) is (4402) 
a thing which does not a little hear. Therefore, 
we are used gently to turn ourselves when sitting ; 
because we fear that had we done so (noisily), as 
it came, 1t would have heard.t 

* The porcupine will come from the place at which the star (4397) 
seemed to fall. 


+ A thing whose ears hear finely it indeed (?) is. Therefore, (4403) 
we do not rustle much on account of it; because (it is) a thing 
which, even if we thought that we had not rustled much, 
would hear. ; 


+ If the porcupine had heard, it would have turned back. (44 02’) 


¢ 
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VIL.—127. 
LD 


THE tKA-KAU AND THE WILD CAT. 
(Dictated, in January, 1878, by |han-kass’6. ) 


(6085’) Ha thkuan ki ka: ‘‘Tcha, tcha, tcha, tcha,” au ha 


(5930) 


(5931) 


(5932) 


(5933) 


(59307) 


Ywéi liguétten ; au ha Ina Ilgudtten, au Ilguatta ta, 
Opuoin ta; he, ha Ine /wéi Ilguatten, i. 

YeyYenn kkufta me IIkow ha, hi-ta kiwi-g Ine Ywéi 
llguatten. 


VIT.—148. 
LD 


THE BABOONS AND Il¥ABBITENIYABBITEN. 
(Dictated, in February, 1876, in the Katkop dialect, by Diilkwain, 
who heard wt from \|\xabbitenllxabbiten.*) 

ihtithti kkin ha ini iydbbitentl~Abbiten, 5 hin thin 
Ihi € hd ssih fAnntigh Ikam ila hé. Han ha tkarnmainya 
ttambérré, hé thi a bX 4 hé. HE thuithu ha ( ) kai: 
Cikdih WyAbbitenllyabbiten kkih Iké kh6i, tkiiten 
la; iften ssé Ilkayn [ho hi, i ssé {kauken ttatten 
Ikam ha.” 

ihtthiken hé iki nau, ~abbitentZabbitah ki hy 
IWké hd, ( ) hah tikudh ha ttatti hé, ti é, he md tte 
ddi. Hé ilyabbitentlyabbiten ha Ivké, hé yaya ka 
luhauhain, if He thithi hé tkii tkéiiken tkhdé 
kam ssa ( ) Iyabbitenlly4bbiten ; hin ha Ikwalkwa 

er We eine eree told this himself to Ditilkwain, 6-656, 
[kuru gg wt (a cousin), ner, and Ikwalht, when they were children. 


(5932’) + “U kin ¢kakken n, uken |ywénya; ti xuixagen kh |kou.”’ 


lhulhuken |ki-g |né lywain ha, ti é, ha kkuérriten hé; han |wkeé, 
ti 6, hé Yuyi [kho [kou. Hé, hé [kt lewallkewa kam [lkhaiten, 
1; hin (ki Ilkam thé 14 IlxAbbitentlxAbbiten. 
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Wq0be aReWe 
De 


THE SAXICOLA CASTOR* AND THE WILD 
CAT. 


It (the Sazicola Castor) says: ‘“Tch’, tcha, tcha, (6085) 
tcha,” when it is laughing at the wild cat, when it 
has espied the cat, while the cat is lying down, lying 
asleep; and it is laughing at the cat, on account of it. 
The other little birds (hearing it) go to it, they are 
all laughing at the cat. 


VIT.—148. 
L 


THE BABOONS AND 1,ABBITENIYABBITEN. 


The baboons espied Ilyabbiten\lyabbiten, as he was (5930) 
coming away from the white men whom he had been 
to visit. He was carrying flour, which the white 
men gave him. And the baboons ( ) said: ‘ Uncle (5931) 
lyabbitenilyabbiten seems to be returning yonder ; let 
us cross his path (?), that we may knock him down.” _ 

The baboons did so; Ilyabbetenllydbdcten thought he 
would speak to them, ( ) he asked them what they (5932) 
were saying. And Ilyabditenllyabditen remarked upon 
their foreheads’ steepness (7).— And the baboons 
angrily (?) came down to (_ ) Ilyabbitenllyabbiten ; they (5933) 


* The |kd-hau or Saxicola Castor is a little bird found in Bush- 
manland. It lives in trees and flies about. It is not eaten by 
Bushmen. 

t+ “Ye speak to me! ye are ugly! your foreheads resemble (5932) 
overhanging cliffs!’’ The baboons became angry with him, 
because he derided them; he said that their foreheads resembled 
overhanging clifis. And they broke off sticks, on account of it; 
they went towards |lyabbitenllyabbiten. 


(5934) 


(5935) 


(5936) 


(5937) 


(5938) 


(5939) 


(5940) 


(5941) 
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Ikam IIkhaiten @, hé kié ssé ssa, Ikauken-& Il yAbbiten- 
llyabbiten, 1. 

Ihithika Ikeukanh tlyam ssa; hin ha ttaukd kkan 
lVkéya ( ) hé édken-geu, 4: “ Tata-geu-wwé | ti kkoo- 
ssé a ssi 4, IyAbbitenllZAbbiten Ina, ssi ssd llgwiten i.” 

IyvdbbitentlZabbityan hd imau, hx tai, tY é, thvithuiky 
Ikauken tkweiddX, i, hih ( ) hd ka hin 44, ‘N 74 sv 
tte Iki, n ddi? 3 thithi Yauki ttamsst Wkwarya.’ 
Hain ha ku-kkuiten +i, ON kkk ss& lIkaiten IIna, n 
ssé IIkau ssin IIna; Ihulhti ssé Ikua iki ( ) Iyai [ki 
Wkhdé fh & tnd.’ 

Hé thithii tkudth h§ tké Wi hx, 5 hh tkdu ss’ 
Ina; thithuka tkaukan ha Iwkeya hé ikagen a, hin 
ha ki: “Am WWkoényytt ( ) Wdbbitentl~Abbiten 
Ina gwal; iten di ssih +umm 5 i Ilgwiten Ina, 5 
\vabbitentyabbiten Ina; ta, ti Iki é, lWkoen, ti é, he 
Ikwei ti, i, hé-t% tkwilkwi; hin tkhd, hé Yauki ssin 
( ) oréko Iktirru.” thitht 4 ha @ [kérri, hin ha Wke 
Ihulhika |katken; hih ha ki-kkui, hin ttuitta tha- 
Ihuk® [kauken, thi!huks tkatken ( ) Ind Yau Wkoen, ti 
@, abbitenllyAbbiten & {kérri, ha, hé @ fkauken, hé 
Ikii 6, kX hé ha tle W~AbbitenllyabbitenkX tikentfken ? 
Hin +kékken kiii |ywih h® tké-Opua &; hd ( ) be 
kié tkti é, lei hX-kX tikentiken. Hin ind da koen, 
ti é, hé € [kélkerriten IIkudn kit é, ssé Ikilki ilyabbiten- 
lydbbitenta tikentiken; hé é [kélkerriten.’? 

( ) He wydbbitentyabbiten ha ku-kkui, hin #, 
ON ka ss tté Iki, i ddi, thuthii ss’ patti a? ta, he 
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broke off sticks, with which they intended to come 
to beat Nyabbrtenllyaborten. 
The baboons’ children also came; going along, they 
called out ( ) to their parents about it: ‘ O fathers ! (5934) 
ye must give us Ilyabditenllyabbiten’s head, that we 
may play with it.” 
yabbitenllyabbiten did as follows, when he heard 
that the baboons’ children were speaking in this 
manner, he ( ) thought to himself, ‘What shall I (5935) 
do? for the baboons are not a little numerous.’ He 
thought, ‘I will climb a kmrieboom, that I may sit 
above in the krieboom; the baboons will have (?) to 
( ) drag me down from the krieboom.’ (5936) 
And the baboons went up to him, as he sat above 
in the krieboom; the baboons’ children spoke to each 
other about it, they said: ‘First look ye at ( ) (5937) 
Wyabbitenilyabbiten’s big head; we should be a long 
while playing there, with Ilyabbitenllyabbiten’s head ; 
for ye are those who see that its bigness is like this; 
it seems as if it would not ( ) quickly break.” A (5938) 
baboon, who was grown up,* spoke to the baboons’ 
children; he questioned the baboons’ children: Did 
not the baboons’ children ( ) see that IlYadbiten- (5939) 
livabbiten was grown up—that they who were children 
should think that they could possess the pieces of 
Nyabbitenllyabbiten ? They spoke as if he were their 
little cousin; that ( ) they should possess his pieces. (5940) 
Did they not see that those who are grown up would 
be the ones to get the pieces of Ilyadbitenllyabbiten ; 
those who are grown up? 
( ) And If¥abditenllyabditen thought to himself: (5941) 
‘What shall I do, (in order) that the baboons may 
* The name of the head baboon, the big, old one, which goes (9932’) 
after the rest, is luhat Ihé |kwd, or ‘‘ Schildwacht”’. 


Ss 


(5942) 


(5943) 


(5944) 


(5945) 


(5946) 


(5947) 


(4004) 


(4005) 
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kt #kakken ltiha 6 i. Tiken {kt lewith, ( ) hé ssé 
kei liot, h&é ddii n” He lyabbitenilyabbiten ha 
kii-kkui, bin +, ‘+kamOpua, h kin gst Amm Ivkeys 
ihiithi a, thi. Ta, ( ) thitht iikuxn Yauki ttamssé 
lhammi Ikibbii; i ssé Wkoen, ti é he ind Yau sst 
thammi, 5 he ttdt, ti é, h Wkeys hé a, thu.’ 

HE livAbbitently¥abbiten ( ) ha ki-kkai, han vke,-5 
hin ddauddau hé,-han ha kui: “thu wwe | Ihulht 
kkan dddii € &, he ima n, ti kk66 ddoi cui hé.”” 
HS thuthi ha, tinaw, ( )) hia kté ttt, ti G, izabbiten- 
livabbiten +kAkka hé a, ti é, thu se vcuwi hé, 
Ihilhugen ha Iki Ikauru-i fy fc Hé, thuthi ha lkizé 
yutut iWyabbitentlyabbiten, 1; he, ( ) h& ha bbai, 
o like & thuthtt tharhmi ila a, hit ordkd tkhdé, 6 tna. 
Han ikiye thin, 5 hX bbai thiithi; 5 hd tkiye tkam 
lia tkou, hin ( ) tkaye thin. 


Velie 7 On. 
es 


IKHA KA KKUMM. 
(Dictated, in January, 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by Ikweiten ta 
likén, who heard it from her mother, +kammé-an.) 

Ikhwah Yw’a Ind, 5 Wye; khan ikauwa,* 5 han 
yw’a ini; hi foiggiken Opuoni tta; hin més kau 
ss’0 hé, ss’0 kd w’a. 

Hé ttkha ttii, 6 hX yYw’a imi. He ikha tkam 
ssi, hi 7. 

Hé ( ) hd tki thi ikhé, hé hi éakengegu tkhwi 
tté hd; 5 hin kX, h& lat kha; khan kX hi tka 
hhdi hi Ydikenggi; hi-g m& bbi 1é tkha, 1; 


* Probably a contraction of Ilkau hd. 
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leave me? for, they speak angrily about me. It 
sounds as if ( ) they would really attack me.’ And (6942) 
lyabbitenilyabbiten thought to himself: ‘ Wait, I will 

first tell about the baboons to the white men. For 

( ) baboons are not a little afraid of a gun; I shall (5943) 
see whether they will not be afraid, if they hear that 

I am talking about them to the white men.’ 

And \lyaboitenilyabbiten ( ) called out,—while he (5944) 
deceived them,—he said: ‘‘O white men! the 
baboons are here, they are with me, ye must drive 
them away’ (?). And the baboons did thus, when 
( ) they heard that Ilyabdrtenllyabbiten spoke about (5945) 
them, that the white men should drive them away (?), 
the baboons looked about, on account of it. And the 
baboons ran, leaving Ilyabbiten\lyabbiten ; and ( ) he (5946) 
escaped, at the time when the baboons went away in 
fear, he quickly descended from the krieboom. He 
ran away, as he escaped from the baboons; while 
they ran to the cliffs he ( ) ran away. (9947) 


Vil.—7oda. 
Bie 


A LION’S STORY. 


The child cried there for ‘‘ Bushman rice ” ; a lion (4004) 
hearing came to her, while she cried there; her 
parents lay asleep ; she sat by them, sat crying. 

And the lion heard, as she cried there. -And the 
lion came to her, on account of it. 

And ( ) she took out (some of) the grass * upon (4005) 
which her parents were lying; because she had _per- 
ceived the lion; the lion intended to kill (and) carry 


* The narrator explained that the Bushmen sleep upon grass, (4007 ) 
which, in course of time, becomes dry. 


(4006) 


(4007) 


(4008) 
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lIkhan Iné [kuvé hin, i; Ohdkaken In& tttiko bbiibba 
le. Hin tati, Ikhwa( ) bbu léya tikha, i. 

Hé {khwa foi iné thau, bin & bX ye; baa tati, 
likha ssin ss ka hé, 6 ikhwa 74 ssih bba léy% ikha, 
6 Ikhe. | 

Hé tikha ikti-g m& Win, kiken 5 li. Hin tati, ( ) 
i ikti-g iné tka tkhi yd. 

Hé tkhwai you kui: “In tk tkhwa, 5 4 7 ssin 
kuéi Iki, % bbia léyX Ikha, ssften ssii ssé tkiken. 
Ta, S-g Iné bbu léy% ssi ilkha, ta, ( ) ssiten sst 
ikiken, 6 a 7% bbi Iéya ssi a Ikha. He ti hin iné 


Lt L ww Ll Sy: = av ’ v — Y J 
 €, ssi ssé Ika ha a, ilye ta Ikauwi; ta, a-g Iné Iki 


(4009) 


(4890) 


(4891) 


[k’aui ssi; ssi ssin ssé Ikuki; ssften ssin ssé Ikuken, 
5a ya( ) bbu léya ssi 4 kha; a 7a Ikuei iki, 4 bba 


leya ssi likha, ss{ten ssin ssé Ikuken, 1.” 


VIT.—191. 
L. 


THE MAN WHO FOUND A LION IN A CAVE. 
(Related, in July, 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by Diai|kwain, who 
heard it from his paternal grandfather, \xuigen-ddi.) 

N ikéih |yiigen-ddi, bX kan of kth +tkikka kg, 
ti 6, Ikui ha o& Inau, khwa kkauws, hi +i, ti é, 
hi k& hi ( ) Wa tah [kauk imemh; 5 ikhan 6% a 
dd& hX a, Ikhwa; hi yauki sst +8nn, ti é, nem 
ss’S sshd hé; hi ssé lgd [k’G, hX gst tka 8 ti @ 


lyarra, IIkha& ssé Ini ha. 
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off her parents; she set the lion on fire with it;* 
the lion ran away; the bushes took fire.f Because 
the child (_) had set the lion on fire. (4006) 
And the child’s mother afterwards gave her 
‘Bushman rice” (because) she felt that the lon 
would have killed them, if the child had not as 
the lion on fire with grass. 
And the lon went to die on account of the fire. 
Because ( ) the fire had burned, killing it. (4007) 
And the child’s mother said: ‘‘ Yes, my child, 
hadst thou not in this manner set the lion on fire we 
should have died. For thou didst set the lion on fire 
for us, for ( ) we should have died, hadst thou not (4008) 
set the lion on fire for us. Therefore it is, that we 
will break for thee an ostrich eggshell of ‘‘ Bushman 
rice”; for, thou hast made us to live; we should 
have fen dead, we should have died, hadst thou not 
( ) set the Le on fire for us; hadst thou not, in (4009) 
this manner, set the lion on fire for us, we should 
have died.” 


VII.—151. 
i 


THE MAN WHO FOUND A LION IN A CAVE. 


My grandfather, |yiégen-ddi, formerly told me, that (4890) 
a man long ago did thus: when the rain fell he 
thought that he would ( ) go (and) sleep in a cave; (4891) 
when a lon had been the one who had made rain 
for him, so that he should not know the place at 
which (his) home seemed to be, that he might pass 
(it) by (an the darkness), so that he might go to 
a different place, that the lion might get hold of him. 


* She set the lion’s hair on fire. (40097 ) 
} As he ran through the bushes, they caught fire also. 


(4892) 


(4893) He 


(4894) 


(4895) 


(4896) 3 


(4897) 


(4898) 


(4899) 


(4900) 
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( ) Tiken Yauki ttamO©pud € Ilga, ta, hi tku 1élé 
Ohoken ; hii Yauki ini, ti é, hd ttai, ki-R 1a hé. 
Han Yauki Iné +én-na, ti ¢, nein s9’5 ssho he. 
( ) bX ki-kkii, hih 4, ‘N kin ddd sst 
Ikagen llvkoén ligaué [kauk% Imei; a ssé ld hh 
hé, 0 ka ma hé; h ssn lhaug-n Ina, lgdué, A sso 
Ikviity’; ta khwa ( ) Yauki ttamssé kkau i.’ 

Hé kha i mmaii, hin ssa, [kauk% imei; bin 
ssh Ika tkitki kui, 5 fkaak® tmém. 

He ha tta, lika ti e, ha thkuanh Ilyam tka; ( ) han 
Iné Iki IInau, hXa kd bX ikhéé seit Mkatky nein, hin 


rad 
— 


Ind Who, hé bX tkti Opudin, i; 5 hNd kX by hoa; 
5 hin ssi Hi, ti 6, he kd hd ss’5-kd Ik’dtissé ( ) tkut; 
hi, ss lnau, tkui ya lé ssa, 5 Ikui ya kA ha 4, ha ka, 
by koén, ti , hX kX be tte hX-kx tehuén, i, hX sst 
(kak kui, Han kuin ssi tkweiddken, 4; bx (a) 
Ikt-g Iné ©pudin ttai. 

Hg fkui tkti ssi, 5 hin ss’d-kS Opyodin. He [kui 
ha linau, 6 bia kx ha I6 le tkauky liner, hain ha 
ttili, tss’% a, ha lywih ha ttti; hé !kui ha ( ) ki- 
kkui, hin 4, C8 xa ddoi ssa, Ikanky nei, hin 
Ika tnd, katy nein, S tha 0 ti 6?’ Hé hi ha 
kti-kkii, hin +, ‘Tss’4 ddé 75 a {k’é Yauki 
tkakken, () 6 tke ya 6? ke ya fa iki ddda 
©puoin tary, hé {k’e Yauki me ikéeyS ke?’ He 
hi ha kti-kkui, han #1, CN kit Yatuki ssé Ikwi 1k’6 ; 
ti-g i Yauki +8i-nk, ( ) ti 3, 1k’ Ind @; ta, n sst 
ami ttamOpua Mere A, hh ssé tta, ti é, Ik’é kw6- 


kkwan nd 6. TA, i ssin Gi Iki Iau, tes’ a lyarra, 
ha e, i kkd6 tkwi tkwéta.’ 
—= 
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( ) The place was not a little dark, for, he con- (4892) 
tinued to go into the bushes; he did not see the 
place along which he was walking. He did not 
know the place at which (his) home seemed to be. 

And ( ) he thought, ‘I must go along in the dark- (4893) 
ness seeking for a cave, that I may go to sleep in it, 
if I find it; I can afterwards in the morning return 
home ; for, the rain ( ) does not a little fall upon me.’ (4894) 

And the lion had come first to the cave; it came 
to wait for the man in the cave. 

And it felt that it was also wet; ( ) when it had (4895) 
sat (for a little while) inside the cave, it became 
warm, and it slept, when it had become warm ; 
while it had thought that it would sit watching for 
( ) the man, that it might do thus, if the man came (4896) 
in, —while the man thought he would look for a place 
where he could lay down his things,—it might catch 
hold of the man. It had thought so; (but) it ( ) fell (4897) 
fast asleep. 

And the man came, while it sat asleep. And the 
man, when he had entered the cave, heard a thing 
which seemed to breathe; and the man ( ) thought: (4898) 
‘Can people have come to the cave? Do they wait 
at the cave, those who breathe here?’ And he 
thought, ‘ How is it that the people do not talk, ( ) (4899) 
if people (they) be? Can the people have fallen 
fast asleep, that the people do not speak to me?’ 

And he thought: ‘I will not call out to the people, 

for I do not know, ( ) whether they are people ; for, (4900) 
I will first feel gently about (with my hands), that 

I may feel whether real people (they) be. For, I 
should, if it were a different thing, I should call 
awakening it.’ 


(4901) 


(4902) 


(4903) 
(4904) 
(4905) 


(4906) 


(4907) 
(4908) 


(4909) 
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( ) He, ha kin, 7 > hé ha, tta, ti é, tee'X a tkii tia 
ha iki kiki, ha kia &. Hé hi tka ssé tkhe tko 1, 

hé hi (kin Akken, 7; h® hi tta, ti , wkhi tkit 
ddd a, ( ) Opuoin Wch6s ssho [kawk® nein. Hé hX- 
kt ttaitissé kkw 14 lyudnni, i; hé ha (kt ha kwakken- 
kwakki hin, 1, 

Hé, hx ha nau, hin ka hk é ikhwé-ten, hin ha 
Iné (_ ) kuye wei, 5 hin ha #, ti @, kha ssi |khou 
h& tkw’ai 6, ha ssi Wa (kin Wha, 1; kha kkod ssb 
kuigS ligaaé hi. a 

Hé, hi, ha nau, hin kX hb id likhwéten, 5 ( ) au- 
Opurky ssudh 6, hkh ha ttai kha, 1; 0 khan ky 
hi (khow he tkw’ai, 5 khan Ikti (ta Opyom. Heé 
kha Iki Inau, han Ikwei Ikuan, ss’6-k6 Opuoin, ( ) 
Ikut tkw’ain iki 16 hi Infimu; h& hx ha (kit imau, 
kui ikw’ai é ttn kui Ikhé hi ha, han (kit kui Igd6 
ti Ukhé; 3 tkuy tkw’at hi tkhow he, h¥ tte O 
kui Ikhe hi ha 5 hin kt e, ha IkX-i, ti 6, tt, kui 
lind hi. 

Hé |kui ha ttai hi, i; hé fkui ha kkai: “HS kan 
lywa Ina i Ikw’ai ; ta, % likuan ( ) ikti-g Iné @ ttui, 
ti @, IkatkX imerh né tkweidds, i; ta, kha tkuan 
Ind Iywa Iktbb thin, o-g i fkw’ai; ta, hi Ikt-g 
Ind Iywa tssi-X Iigaté Iki a, ( ) 5 tkaukX mem.” 
Hé {kui ha ki-kkui, hit 41, hi Yatki ss Ika ié 
nein; ta, h& tku ssé Ikaye, ti & yard; ta, ha 
FOi-nt, ti 6, kha kA hi ssé tka-d h& ( ) Inwi; ha 
ssi Ikii hau hi mau, lgaué ya tkhwaiyt,—o llkha 
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( ) And he felt about; and the felt that a thing (4901) 
which seemed to have hair was there. And he gently 
approached a little nearer to it; and he felt well 
about, and he felt that a lion was the one which (_ ) (4902) 
slept sitting inside the cave. And he gently stepped 
backwards (and) turned round; and he went out on 
tiptoe. 

And, when he had gone to a little distance, he ( ) (4903) 
ran swiftly, because he thought that the lion would 
smell his scent (where) he had gone to feel about for 
the lion; the lion would run to seek him. 

And when he had gone to a little distance, when 
( ) a little time had passed, he heard the lion, because (4904) 
the lion had smelt his scent, while the lion slept. 

And as the lion had in this manner sat sleeping, (_ ) (4905) 
the man’s scent had entered its nose, and, because of 

the man’s scent, which seemed as if the man were 
standing beside it, 1t had growling arisen; because 

the man’s scent which it smelt, seemed as if ( ) the (4906) 
man were standing beside it; that was why it snatched 

at the place at which the man seemed to be. 

And the man heard it; and the man exclaimed: 

‘Tt sounds as if 1t had perceived my scent; for thou 
(addressing himself) ( ) art the one who hearest that (4907) 
the cave sounds thus; for the lion sounds as if (it) 
had been startled awake by my scent; for it sounds 
as if (it) were biting about, seeking * for me ( ) (4908) 
the cave.” And the man thought, that he would not 
go home; for, he would run to a different place; 
for, he knew that the lion would find his ( ) spoor ; (4909) 
he would afterwards do as follows, when the day 


* The narrator explained that the lion was smelling and (4907’) 
growling about, in order to find the person (or persons) whom 
it had smelt. 


(4910) 


(4911) 


(4912) 


(4913) 


(4914) 


(4915) 


(4916) 


(4917) 


(4918) 
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ew 


#4 Ikha h5,—hk ssith ikti (hau bX Wwkoen Igavé nein 
6 lgaué. 

He Igaué ha kit {khwai, 5 (_ ) [kuften ttaukd 1kipe, 
S hx ha ttii wkha, ti é, kha tkweiddx, i, 5 wkha 
ligaué ki hi. Hé, hi ha inau, hah IkaZé tla, han 
Int Ik’S @ lydrrk, hé ti HW, @ ( ) hé ike kkuh tk 
hé, 1. Hé h% ha kt-kkui, hin #, ON kin gst IkuZe 
li & kkié tkhé, h gst WS WWE SF kkfS Wké Ind, A soe 
ld th bh’? He bx ha ( ) kii-kkii, hin 4, “A 3x 
kin +1, fbbd-ken-ggti Yauki ssih iyi +kakka ké, 
ti 6, kha tsiyau, ha kX iyam Imau, IWke ko, hé 
Ikhd if 5 liga? a ss® ( +) WWkoen, ti é, W kwod-kkwih 
Ind &, a kkié tiki Ima? Heé, hx ha Ikiyeé 1ko ma, 
Oli, 1; hit ha ivkoen; hd hi ha Wkoen, ti @, Ik’% 
kui [khé [at ta l-ttit-lyau. ( ) He bx ha ki 
kui-ten #1, (N ki Ikuta ss8 6 1k’S; ta, ti tikugn 
Wkho 1’ kuin 6 

Hé bX ha ta Ih’, 1, He, bX ha kui-kui-ten IWkeya 
Wd, 1: “U kka ( ) kan H, nh Yau ttai leya Ikuken, 
5 liga kX ti @ N ikti tna ti e, kha Opyoiny’ ; 


ate 


hé tiken 6, ti Int h, i. Ta, t Yauki ssih sst Ini a, 
5 kha Yauki ssi ©pudimyt; ( ) ta, ti 6, hk 
©puoinyd, i, hé tkii @, ti Wkhbi, i Int a, i; v Ike- 
sot i. Ta, n Ikuta ssi +, ti é, m kin Wl tka Img- 
Ind, [kavk Inet, o khan di Ikt ( ) ssi [ka thi 
A, 5 {kawk® tmem. N Yauki +8i-n, ti 3, wkha di 
Ik6é sshO [kauki tn@ih; f kuti +, ti 6, A kin 


Ikin-% Ngaué, ti é, kkié ikowa, h ssé tte n-ka ( ) 
—_ 
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had broken,—if the lion had not killed him,—he 
would afterwards look seeking for (his) home in the 
morning. 

And the day broke, while ( ) the man was (still) (4910) 
running, because he had heard the lion, namely, 
the noise that the lion made, while the lion sought 
to get him. And, as he ran along, he espied the 
fire of some other people, which ( ) they kindled (4911) 
to warm themselves. And he thought: ‘I will run 
to the fire which stands yonder(?), that I may go to 
the people who are making fire there, that I may go 
to sleep (among) them.’ And he( ) thought: ‘ Dost (4912) 
thou not think (that) our fathers also said to me, 
that the lion’s eye can also sometimes resemble a fire 
by night? I will ( ) look whether it be a real (4913) 
fire which burns there.’ And he ran nearer to the 
fire; he looked, and he saw that people were lying 
round(?) in front of the fire. ( ) And he thought: (4914) 
‘I will go to the people; for the thing seems as if 
they are people.’ 

And he went to the people. And he told the 
people about it: ‘‘Do ye ( ) think, that I have (4915) 
not walked mto death this night? It happened to 
me that the lion slept; therefore ye see me! For, 
ye would not have seen me, had the lon not slept; 

( ) because it slept, hence it is that the thing seems (4916) 
that ye see me; I have come to you. For, I had 
thought that I would go to wait there (in) the cave, 
but, the lion had ( ) come to wait for me in the (4917) 
cave. I did not know that the lion was sitting inside 
the cave; I thought that I would feel about, seeking 
for a place which was dry, that I might lay down 
my ( ) things there. Then, when I walked into the (4918) 
cave, | heard a thing which sounded as if it breathed; 


(4919) 
(4920) 
(4921) 
(4922) 
(4923) 5 


(4924) 


(4925) 


(4926) 
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tchuvi, i. Hé tiken 6, nh Indu, n ttal lé-ssa Ikauky 
linen, n ttii tss’a a Aewith hi, tt; hé-g n lkudin 
Iné +1, ti é, Ie lkuxh sv’O Wyam & ka ind, ( ) 
Ikaaky Ins. WN kuan ttiii, ti @, tsViks tt Yauki 
lywiih kul ; a Iné kt-kkui, i #1, i gst amm. Iki, 
56 nh Yauki tte a-kxX tehuea. N Ind kin, 3 (9) 
kith Iku Iki n-ki tehutn ; ht-¢ a Wuxi Ine ttamssé 
kth, 1. N Iku-g Iné tt, ti é,  Iki-g Ing kin 
Ikki; he-g a (ki tta, ti @, kha Gi ddd& a, ( ) 
©puoin, lkoé ssho. N tkt- -¢ Iné kkws udini, o kin 
kin, tta, ti é, kha 6a, Iktt doi, ey? 

Han Ine Wkey% Ik’e kkuften a, Ik’é kkuften ( ) 
Ind Yau dddii ttui, ha-ka Ilgaué ; he tiken @, 1k’ 
kkuiten ssé 16 GUSSE kha ; ta, kha k& hi sst ssc, 
O likha iki-a, hi Inwi. Hé, he ttai Wha, 1 ug Hl ) 
Wkhan ttatti ligaué Iki hi. khan tbat, ti @, Ikui 
a lkuitn ssin dddii Iké ssi hi, h% Ind _dde, Onti e. 
ha, kwh Ikhou, ti é, Ikui Inwa tkw’ai al ( ) ikuanh 
ligwi-ssiit nein AH. Tiken Ikuanh tt, ha lina 
Ineih 4%; hin kx kui Ikhou +#ka, hk a, hi ssé 
Ini {kui. 

lgauéyagen Iki Ikhwai, 5 tkhan dddi, Ive ( ) Iki 
he. Ti é, !gané Iné {khwai, fe hin “Ikti-g ater te 
likha Iné ttai, yu ttui Ik’é C, 1 Ti (8 ben likuanh tta, ka 
ti 6, Wkdin “Ikti-g Iné thin; hé tiken 6, hx ttai, ( ) 
yu ttui Ik’e, 1; 6 hin tta, ke ti é, Wkoih iktt thin. 
Ta, 1k’e ssah Ini hk; ta kha Iki &, tss’a 4, Yauki ka 
h% ssé sso i, 5 koi ya [khé. 
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and I thought that people seemed also to be waiting 
there ( ) (in) the cave. I heard that the breathing (4919) 
of the thing did not sound like a man; I thought 
that I would first feel about, while I did not lay down 
my things. I felt about, while ( ) I (still) had my (4920) 
things; and [ felt gently about. I felt that I was 
touching hair; and I became aware that (it) must 
be a lion which ( ) slept, sitting in (the cave). (4921) 
I turned softly back, when I became aware that it 
was a lion.” | 

He told the other people about it: ( ) Did not the (4922) 
other people hear its seeking? Therefore, the other 
people must watch for the lion; for the lion would 
come, when the lion had found his spoor. And they 
heard the lion, as ( ) the lion questioned, seeking to (4923) 
get him. The lion asked, where was the man who 
had come to it—because it smelt that the scent of 
the man’s spoor ( ) had ceased at this house? The (4924) 
thing seemed, as if he were at this house; it wanted 
the man to become visible, that it might get hold 
of the man. | 

Day broke, while the lion was (still) threatening ( ) (4925) 
them. When the day broke, then it was, that the 
lion went away, leaving the people; because the sun 
was rising; therefore, it went away, ( ) leaving the (4926) 
people, while it felt that the sun rose. For (other- 
wise), the people would perceive it; for the lion is 
a thing which is not willing to come to us, when the 
sun stands (in the sky). 


(5301) 


(5802) 


(5308) 


(5304) 


(5305) 


(5306) 


(5307) 
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VII.—161. 
L 


CERTAIN HUNTING OBSERVANCES, 
CALLED INANNA-SSE. 


(Dictated, in September, 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by y Didlkwain, 
who heard at from his mother, +kammé-a Sn. ) 


J 


4 


O { Imtiia-ssé ©puai, iten Ikwei Yo-ken, ddi; 
5 iten ka, Opuai ssé Ikuken. Ta, Opuai Yatki ssé 
kiken, 5 i y& Ininna-ssé hit. 

Iten Inau, tss’ a Yauki Wyudrritt, hia a, i hi ha, 
So i Iya Opuai; 6 iten kX, ©pual yH ssih Nya 
Ywih ti &, hk tkwei Yo, 1. Ta, Opuai iki mau, 
( ) i hi ts’X & Imerrityi, ha-kX 4, tss’a-ken Iki 
kkoan thin ; hin Ikti-g Iné Ywan, ti @, tss’a 4, 
i ssin ha hi-k% & Tss’i-ken Iivam tkii-g Ind Ywan, 
ti @, tse’ a, ( ) i ssih ha, ha-kX a, ty @, bX kx 


Cd 
1 


Ikwei youl 
Hé tiken 6, (k’é |kélkerriten kx, 4 a hi a, tsv’A & Yduki 
InérrityX, hi-kX ha. He yYauki X hi haki-kkii; tk, 
() he iki 7 &% hi a, ha 6G he #8i-nd he, ti , he 
kié ssé Iki Igilgi lgauéken, Igaudken ssé Nkhai Opual. 
k’6-ten nat, 5 1 Iya Ikhwai, hin Yauki 4 hi a, 
( ) whaita 4, 5 hin tta, kX tY @, whai Yauki ttam- 
ssé ttai. Ta, ha ka tkti Imau, lga ki-ssa é, ben kx 
Iti tary ttih; lgaté Ikti Ikhwai, 3 ha ttai-& ttih. 
He tien ee ( ) Wélkérriten Yanki ti a hi a, whaita 
a: 6) hii tta, ki t¥ €, Opual kX hi ssd tmau, 7 ha 
what’ a, hi kko i Zam Ywih whai; hi kdéd Yauki 
ikam Wlé ti Opiorru- 8 ; O( ) ha tta, kt tie, ¥ ha 
whal @ Yauki oiiin 5 ligdgen ki-ssin @ Hah 
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Vil.—161. 
L. 


CERTAIN HUNTING OBSERVANCES, 
CALLED |VANWA-SSE. 


When we show respect to the game, we act in (5301) 
this manner; because we wish that the game may 
die. For the game would not die if we did not show 
respect to it. 

We do as follows: a thing which does not run fast 
is that which we eat, when we have shot game; 
because we desire that the game should also do as 
it does. For the game is used to do thus, if ( ) we (5302) 
eat the flesh of a thing which is fleet, the thing 
(7.2. the game) arises; it does like that thing of 
whose flesh we did eat. The thing also acts like 
that thing the flesh of which ( ) we had eaten, (doing) (5303) 
that which it does. 

Therefore, the old people are accustomed to give us 
the flesh of a thing which is not fleet. They do not 
give us all (kinds of) food; for ( ) they only give (5304) 
us food (of) which they know that it will strengthen 
the poison, that the poison may kill the game. 

The people do thus, when we have shot a gemsbok, 
they do not give us ( ) springbok flesh, for they feel (5305) 
that the springbok does not a little go. For it is used 
to act thus, even if it be night, it is used to walk 
about; day breaks, while it is (still) walking about. 
Therefore ( ) the old people do not give us springbok (5306) 
meat; while they feel that the game, if we ate 
springbok meat, would also do like the springbok ; 
it would not go to a place near at» hand, while (_ ) (5307) 
it felt that we ate springbok which does not sleep, 
even though it be night. It (the game) would also 


(5308) 


(5309) 


(5310) 


(5811) 


(5812) 


(5313) 


(5314) 


(5315) 
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vam Iné Wkellke ti 6, whai ddd hé; h& wha tk 
Indu, O WWdih ya ley hi, 5 lydé a ( ) Ifarra, 
Win Ikti hin hi, 5 1468 & iydrrs, 5 ha tta, wk 
ti 6, h& Yauki ssi Opudmys. Ta, ha tkti tta-& 
ttin, o ligi. Hé tiken @, Ikélkérriten lhamimi ( ) 
hé & hi whait® 4, 5 hin tta, uke ti é, Ikhwai Ya'uki 
k 
hi ssé tkagen Iki tkhwai Igaué, 6 hi ( ) Yatki 


(~ 


ha ssé ©puoin-ssin, 6 Ilga ki-ssa 6. Ta, ha ka 


Opuoin. 

Hé tiken @, !k’é [kétkérriten Yatki ki, 1 ssé Ilya 
Ika-% whaith 4, 5 % Whkitwkd, 5 hihi tta, mky ti &, 
i Wkitvké 6, i ssin {kXiink thou, ( ) hé kd Inwa, 
i; h& 6, i tka-t tssAkX &, 1; 1 sein 1fi tss’A, hd i 
Wkalvkaken @ yam tkéllkéyX, { |khouwa whai 
Ikwar; 3 hii tt wks ti @, 1 Wkaiwka Iki , ssi 
( ) tkaiina 5 nwa, iten Ii tss’4. Hé tiken 6, i-g 
lInan, i Ika-a whait®% a, tiken Ywin, i ha whaiky 
i Wkiwki-ken tkti 6, ti Ywih, i ha whaits, 
i, 1. Iten ( ) Yauki ha whait® 4, ta, 1 Iwkawka 
ikti dé. Tten mé kia +i, ‘Tso’ ka a, n Wud Yauki 
ssih [khouws tchuth 6, h kin Ind [khou hé’ {ku- 
kko @ ha likuakka, hi-g md kii-kku, hd ( ) Ike: 
CA kith ddd ssi ika-a, whait® 4 hih sso ¢ Ikwéi 
Ikuah, ddi; ta, a kuin tta kt ti 6, % Yauki kudn 
khost [khouws tchueia é | yarra.”’ , 

He tiken @, Ik’é kX ( ) iki nau, Ikui a, h& Ifa 
ts’, h& Yauki a hi ikimmaih whai; hé tkti a, hx 


Ikti kin ssuen, 6 ha Yauki lhinya, 6 ti e, |k’eya 


A 
ay 


ral Oc 
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do that which the springbok does; and the springbok 
is wont to do thus, when the sun has set for it in 
one ( ) place, the sun arises for it in a different place, (5308) 
while it feels that it has not slept. For it was 
walking about in the night. Therefore, the old 
people fear ( ) to give us springbok’s meat, because (5309) 
they feel that the gemsbok would not be willing to 
go to sleep, even at night. For it would, travelling 
in the darkness, let the day break, while it ( ) did (5310) 
not sleep. 

Therefore, the old people also do not allow us to 
take hold of springbok’s meat with our hands, 
because our hands, with which we held the bow 
( ) and the arrows, are those with which we are (5311) 
taking hold of the thing’s flesh; we shot the thing, 
and our hands also are as if we had smelt the 
springbok’s scent; because our hands are those 
which ( ) held the arrows (when) we shot the thing. (5312) 
Therefore, if we take hold of springbok’s meat, the 
thing is as if we ate springbok’s meat, because our 
hands are those which (make) the thing seem as if 
we had eaten springbok’s meat with them. We( ) (5313) 
have not eaten springbok’s meat; for it is our hands. 
We think, ‘How can it be? I have not smelt the 
things which I am (now) smelling?’ Another man, 
who is clever, he thus ( ) speaks: “ Thou must have (5314) 
taken hold of springbok’s flesh, it must be that which 
has acted in this manner; for, I feel that thou dost 
not seem to have smelt other things.”’ 

Therefore, the people are used ( ) to act thus with (5315) 
regard to the man who shot the thing, they do 
not allow him to carry the springbok; they let 
him sit down at a little distance, while he is not 
near to the place where the people are cutting up 

T 
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(5316) 1& Iki whai, i. Ta, hk iki kan ss’0, ( ) 5 ha 
fharhmi ti 6, hd set tkhou whaik% tkirra tkw’ai; 
hii 6 hX kin ss, i; 5 hth ki, hX 7H sot tkhon 
kirra Ikw’a. 

INANNA-SSE. 
SECOND Part. 
FURTHER INFORMATION; PARTICULARLY 


WITH REGARD TO THE TREATMENT 
OF BONES. 
(Given, in 1878, by than+kass’6.) 
(7258’) Hin tku tku ékken tchuenta {kwagen, au hii Yduki 
hérru-i, i. 
Hin tuhi tkhét tkwdgen, au linéih yi tkha (ti é@ 
lneih tth [ké-ss’o0 hi, hin Iné ta, nen yi tkha, 1); 
he hi héllé, hin torotdro tkhd tkwdgen, i. Heé tiken 
é, hi iné ta, tka, i; au hin tatti, hé ti hi 6, hi wile, 
(7260) hin tdtdro Ikhd tkwagen, 1; ( ) hin totoro 14 [hod 
ikwagen au Oho (mabba-Opus); au ti @, hi Welle, 
hin Wkhoitkho tkwagen, 1. 
He, tkukkd me kkwérreten Inhi Hkhd' tkwagen 
au ligoro;* ha the Itnau, ha kkwérreten ligwiya 
(7261) Ikwagen, ha Ine (_ ) Ikam !kwagen, ha Ine ila tdro 
ho tkwagen au he tif. 
60°) * Ilgdro 4 tkwat “one breastbone - pl. ligottenllgotten. 
G1?) + Mnéin a Uewai, han fku tki hi-ha-ka [k4; [kikkéken Mamki 
Iki kitkkoka (ki; Iktikkd, han Ihtakki Iku Iki, hi-hi-ka ka; 
wai @ ha {khi hi, hi-ta Ikwdgen. 


(72 
(72 
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the springbok. For he sits at a little distance, ( ) (5316) 
because he fears lest he should smell the scent of 

the springbok’s viscera(?); that is why he sits at. 

a little distance, because he wishes that he may not 

smell the scent of the springbok’s viscera (?). 


\NANNA-SSE. 
Seconp Part. 
FURTHER INFORMATION; PARTICULARLY 
WITH REGARD TO THE TREATMENT 
OF BONES. 


They (the Bushmen) put the things’ bones nicely (7258’) 
aside, while they do not throw them (about). 
They put down the bones opposite to the entrance 
to the hut (the place which the hut’s mouth faces; 
they call it ‘the hut face’s opposite’ (?)); and they 
go, they pour down the bones at it. Therefore, they 
call it, ‘‘ The heap of meat bones ;”’* while they feel 
that this is the place to which they go, at which they 
pour down the bones; ( ) they pour down the bones (7260) 
by the side of a bush (a little thorn bush), at the place 
to which they go to put down the bones. 
And another person [who lives opposite] gnaws, 
putting the bones upon an (ostrich) breastbone; t+ he 
does as follows, when he has finished gnawing the 
bones, he ( ) takes up the bones, he goes to pour (7261) 
down the bones at this place.t , 
* This heap of bones (springbok, gemsbok, hare, porcupine, etc. ) ( 7 270’ ) 
is called luha@iten as well as |kda. 
| The breastbone of an ostrich, used as a dish. 7260? 
ft One hut has its own heap of bones; the other man also has (7261?) 


the other man’s heap of bones; another man also has his own heap 
of bones, the bones of the springbok which he kills. 
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He, hi Ine Mai, hi IInau, bi yal Ikwagen kkuiten, 
hi Ine Illy a, hi kkwérreten * tuhi IIkhd hi. Hih Ine 
(7262) imat, hi kkwarreten Ilgwiya Ikwagen, ( ) hi Ine 
Ikain tdi Ilgoro, € Ikwdka luhi ss’o hi, hi ine Wd, 
toro thd Ikwégen au Ikukko 7a [kha. Ikukkd Ine 
llyamki IInau, ha ati, ha Ine IInau, Ikwagen é, 
ha kkwdrreten hi, ha Ine Ila, téro Juhi [ho hi, 
(7263) ikikkd ui ( ) kha, {kikkoka tka,t hi Ine 1d, toro 
Ihs tkwagen, i. [kukkd Ine Ilfamki Imaa, au ha 
kwarreta Ikwagen, ha Ine Ilyamhki tla, toro luhi [ho 
Ikwagen, au Ikikko yi tkha, [kikkoka Ika. 
(7264) He, hit me( ) Ilyamki, kukko a Iara, ha Inau, 


* Tssitssi ho en, au [kwagen. 
{ (ktikko a Ikh4 wai, hé-ka Ika. 
(72637) ¢ Ustikko Ikuah 6; a Ikyah tétti, ha Ikyan Iki laiti, hin kod 
Ikauken. Hé [kduken, hé é, ha Ikuai celgrima hi. Han 
[kau a; han Ikarnma Ikhwa 4 hk a, aka ti é; han [kamma 
Ikhw4 4 %, ha a, aka ti &; au [kui lditfken Ine |kanima Ikhwa 
l4tti-Opua. 
(7264 ) ( ) Ik’éeta Ikagen )-auki hi wal ligaillgaiten, au hin Inahtia- 
| sséya Ik’éta tuken Inwa, [k’éta tuka ssn kwe, Ikhi. Ta, i Iké 
nau, 1 ttan-i, tiken jauki aken; td, i ta Iku-g Ine ttan-ttin, 
au { ttan-i; au i Ixi i b-dudken, au { ssé ttan-ttin. Hé tiken 
é, i Ine sti ttn, i 
Wai Iké Iki Ikoken-ddé. Hé tiken 6, { ta tintin, au wl. 
( 7260’ ) Hé tiken 6, Ikauken é +eiifite, ssi Yauki (s) ti ka, hi ligwiten, 
au wal ttt. ‘Ta, wal [ké ta Igwain 1 {, he, { Ine tt&n-ttan. He 
wai Ine [Ikhoé Ikhé ¥, he { Ine ttan- ttab, i 1, Hé tiken @, i )-duki 
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And when they have boiled other bones, they again 
enaw,* putting them upon (the ostrich breastbone 
dish). When they have finished gnawing the bones, 
( ) they take up the ostrich breastbone upon which (7262) 
the bones are, they go to pour down the bones opposite 
to the entrance to the other one’s hut.. The other 
one (z.e. the neighbour living opposite) also when he 
has boiled, takes the bones which he gnaws, he goes 
to pour them down, opposite to the entrance of the 
other one’s ( ) hut, (upon) the other one’s heap of (7263) 
bones,t he goes to pour down the bones upon it. 
Another man also does thus, when he has gnawed the 
bones, he also goes to pour down the bones opposite 
to the entrance of the other one’s hut, (upon) the 
other one’s heap of bones. 
And, they t ( ) also (do it), a different man does (7264) 


* Biting off the flesh from the bones. 

| The heap of bones belonging to the other man who killed the (7263’) 
springbok. 

+ Another man (it) is. I think that he has a wife and children. 

These children are those for whom he cuts off meat. He cuts 
meat; he cuts off for this child (a boy) this piece of meat; he 
cuts off for this (other) child (also a boy) this (other) piece of 
meat ; while the woman cuts off meat for the little girl. 

( ) The women do not eat (the meat of) the springbok’s shoulder (7 264’) 
blades, because they show respect for the men’s arrows, so that the ’ 
men may quietly kill. For, when we miss our aim, the place is 
not nice; for we are wont to be ill when we miss our aim; when 
we shoot destruction to ourselves, when we are going to be ill. 
Therefore we become ill. 

The springbok are in possession of (invisible) magic arrows (?). 
Therefore, we are ill on account of the springbok. Therefore, we 
do not (_) allow the little children to play upon the springbok skin. (7 2.65’) 
For the springbok is wont to get into our flesh, and we become ill. 

And the springbok is inside of us and we become ill on account of 
it. Therefore, we do not play tricks with springbok’s bones; for 
we put the sprmgbok’s bones nicely away, while we feel that the 


( 


( 


( 


( 


(7266") 


| 


7265) 


7266) 


7267) 


7268) 


7267) 
7267?) 
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ha Wyarhki |yaui, ha me tyamki kkwArreten thi 
Ikhd tkwdgen, au tdi Ilgoro; ha Ine Ilyamki ssa, 
toro luhi tho Ikwagen, au Ikukko yu kha. 

Hin tyarnki ima, hi ti wai, hin tyamiki ( ) ki 
ihih Ikd%, au hi tkauéten thi [kéi; hih tan, 
Patten Iuhi wkhd ia, au (kukkd fi fkha; hin tan 
Yitten luhi tkhd tl, i. Hin ssan kuti 12 livauken, 
au Iko#i, hin Ikutn livauken, ( ) au hi tvka,* hin 
Ikuéi ki 16 Wyauken au tkod, au hi Wwka, au hin 
ko-koa, au hi ki; hin tkatin ddd Igdé au hi wkd. 
Hin ttnau, ttyauken é ikhuru,t he ssuen Iau, hin 
lyamki hho hi; hin ( ) kd& Ohdken,t é tl¥auken tnd 
hi; hin lah tubi tkhd hi, au (ktikkd fit (kha. 

Hin tyarhki mau, tkackenka § Ikwdgen, e [katuken 
ion hi, hin tlvamki, !kannikann livké hi; bin lan luhi 
Wkhd hi, au {ktikko Yi ( ) ikha. 

Hin Iau, Ilgaitenta Ikwagen, him Iinau, au hi 


kkwarreten hi, bin [kt hi, au imei; au hin ta, 


yényéen waita |kwdgen; ta, i Iku akken waita [kwagen, aul 
ften tatti 6, wai Iké ta Igwain i. Waiten Harte Iki tchuen, 
é |kéken-ddé ; hé ta Iau, hi {khéya i, i Ikea ttin. 

* lyka & |kwai. 

{ Wxatken @ ssuéa [k’au, hi Ikuan &. 

+ Hin Iku-g Ine Ikau ta wi au @hdken. 

§ Waika Ikwagen. 
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as follows, he also boils, he also gnaws, putting the 
bones upon an ostrich breastbone; he also comes to 
pour down the bones opposite to the entrance of the 
other one’s hut. 
They also do thus when they cut up a springbok, 
they also ( ) take out the stomach, as they, cutting (7260) 
open (the springbok), take out the stomach; they go 
to shake out the contents of the stomach opposite 
to the entrance of the other one’s hut; they go to 
shake out the contents of the stomach there (upon 
the other one’s heap of bones). They | having washed 
it well| come to lade blood into the stomach, they 
dip up blood ( ) with their hand,* they lade blood (7266) 
into the stomach with their hand, while they turn 
with their hand (holding the right hand like a scoop) ; 
they holding, form a tortoise | shell] with their hand. 
With regard to the blood which has spilt,? that which 
lies upon the earth, they also take it up (with the 
earth on which it lies), (_) together with the bushes } (7267) 
upon which there is blood; they go to put them 
down opposite to the entrance of the other man’s hut 
(the hut of the man who killed the springbok). 
With regard to the \saoken bones,§ from which the 
children (breaking them) eat out the marrow, they 
also collect them together; they go to put them down 
opposite to the entrance of the other one’s ( ) hut. (7268) 
With regard to the shoulder blade bones, when 
they have gnawed them, they put them away in the 
springbok is wont to get into our flesh. The springbok also 


possesses things which are magic sticks; if they stand in us, we, 
being pierced, fall dead. 


* One hand. (7 266’ ) 
} It is blood which lies (/¢. ‘‘sits’’) upon the ground. a 
{ They lay the springbok on the bushes. (726 / 


§ Springbok’s bones. (7267’) 


(7269) 


(7270) 


(7271) 


(7272) 


(7278) 
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Ikuinlkuin au sse Yaouh hi; au hin tdtti, tktikko 
ssah ttan-i. 

gla Iki Wa tkitkko [cha kha ; au ( ) hin ta, 
Iktikkoka Ikhwa, sse Ila ion Hise, Iktikkd 3X Ikha. 
wal. Hé tiken 6, hi tki 1a kiikkd &, Ikhalkha. 
ligaitaken é, hi kkwarreten hi; hin Iki hi au lInciata 
lkhoulkhou, @) hin 6, hi ki f Mines 

Hin tkau tkatn wai 178, hin kt Wa Iktikko a hi; 
au hin Ine atti wai Ilvkdé, hin Ine kkwarreten 
hi-ta Ikwagen, hin k6& |Ikhwiten, he hi ta Ikui laiti 
sse ( ) Hct hi, kui laiti sse Ikuakken, Ikuékka ha 
a Wh5uhs, ha sse 4 (ké & tchueh, au pa kkudbbo 
ikam Ila Ikitkko : ; ha Ine lan, a tktikko 5 hi; au kui 
laiti Ikudkka ha 4, wai ttika Wholhd. ( ) tkuf lati 
Ine Ikuakka ha 5 hi;. hah Ie ttuérre hi, ha me 1é 
té hi, au tho, he, ha Ine Ikam tla Iktkko. 

Hi ine tla, @ {ktikkd hi; he {kiikkd (tkitkkd tha) 
Ine Ilvamki % ha a, tto, he {kiya; han Ine ( ) Ilarhki 
Ikou WVké Whara, au ttd; au Ikikkdéken tatti @, ha 
A tkiikko Whollhd. 

Hé tiken 6, tkui gwai Ine Ilyamki & Iktikko 4, 
ha-hé-ka ( ) whdthd, ha & gwai, haé-ka whoithd. 


* Jn a paper published in the Westminster Review (New Series, 
No. evii, July, 1878, 11, ‘‘ The Mythology and Religious Worship 
of the Ancient Japanese’’), it 1s stated that the Japanese used the 
shoulder blade of a deer for the purpose of divination; and that 
Pallas found a similar practice among the Kirghiz, by whom the 
shoulder blade of a sheep was employed. 

[In Staffordshire, also, sixty years ago, the shoulder blade bone 
of a sheep was believed to possess the power of foretelling the 
future.—Ep. | 
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hut;* because they desire that the dogs may not 
crunch them; while they feel that the other man 
(who shot the springbok) would miss his aim. 
They take to the other man (who shot the springbok) 
the upper bones of the fore legs, while ( ) they (7269) 
intend that the other man’s child shall go (and) eat 
out the marrow from them; for the other man was 
the one who killed the springbok. Therefore they 
take to the other man the upper bones of the fore leg. 
The shoulder blade bones which they gnaw, they put 
away in the sticks of the hut, ( ) they are those into (7270) 
which they put them. 
They cut off the back of the springbok’s neck, they 
take it to the other man (who killed the springbok) ; 
while they boil the springbok’s back, they gnaw its 
bones, together with the tail, which they wish the 
wife ( ) to put away, that the wife may, rubbing, (7271) 
make soft for him bags, that he may go to get things, 
when he bartering goes to another man; he goes to 
give them to another man, when the wife has rubbed, 
making soft for him, springbok skin bags. ( ) The (7272) 
wife rubs, making them soft for him; he folds them 
up, he lays them imto (his own) bag, and he goes to 
the other man. 
They (the man and his wife) go, to give them to 
the other man; and the other person (that is, the 
other man’s wife) also gives her (the first man’s 
wife) ¢¢0,t which is red; she ( ) also gives some (7273) 
dra with the 740, because the other one (the first 
man’s wife) gave the other bags. 
Then, the man also gives to the other man his own 


(_ ) bags,—he who is the man, his own bags. And the (7274) 


+ For a little further information regarding ¢fo and Nhdra 
see [X.—237. 
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He {kiikko me lyamka x ha &, Inwa&; au han tatti, 
ha ka Ikitkko sse Ikui ha, au Inwa, Igaolgao, kitkks 
(7275) sse Ikui ha 4, au |gadlga0. Heé tfken @, tktkko ( ) 


Ine Ikui ha, au Igaolgao. 


TREATMENT OF BONES BY THE 
NARRATOR’S GRANDFATHER, TSATST. 


(7270’) Hin e, i Ikéihyan a, o# Iihditen {khalkhaka 
Ikwagen, hin tau k6 ligaiten, hin tau kd wal 
likhuruken; au hin tatti, 1 Wka tké ta kho ttwi, 
au i yai-i, au Ikui{kuin ya hi wéi ikhtlikhdruken, 
i ka tkhé ttwi; i Yauki Ine tki, ti é, f ta Ikuei 

. Pw, i, au i Wkdd, au i 18-4. 

(7271’) ( ) Hé tiken ¢, i ta +uzhm [é i Ivka au tbo 
(ttti & tkudkka, ha tkuan 6); he tkui laiti ne Wkhvii 
hhé ha, ha ine +um-mi hi hi, f tne tki 1é i tka, 
a; hé 6, i ine 1Vk6d, i; an f tattf, i IWka Ine leta. 
i Ine 174-1, au { Iga wai. Hin @ i Wki ka tkhd 
ttwi, ati i 1¥X ita ikhiuiten, au wai Indéya ta 1, 

(7272’) au ( ) waiten tatti, wai iké Yauki Ikwaitenté, au 
{ |kaka. Hé tiken @, wai gwai 4, ha ka tku I ttdi 
lhin ti &, ha tku ttdi tké sse i, i tku ss@ 14a. Ha tku 
Ikiive Hé, ha Iku lla ttéh, au i tku lata Wkhuiten 4, 


i dd6a% dda ha. 
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other man also gives him arrows; because he (the 

man who brought the bags) wishes that the other 

man may give him in exchange poisoned arrows, that 

the other man may give him in exchange poison 

(z.e. poisoned arrows). Therefore, the other man ( ) (7275) 
gives him in exchange poison. 


TREATMENT OF BONES BY THE 
NARRATOR’S GRANDFATHER, ZSATST. 


Thus my grandfather (T7sdtsi) was one who put (7270) 
away (in the sticks of the hut) the upper bones of the 
fore leg, and the shoulder blades, and the springbok’s 
likhuruken ; because the first finger (of our right hand) 
is apt to get a wound when we are shooting, if the 
dogs eat the springboks’ Wrhellkhuruken, our first 
finger has a wound; we do not know how to manage 
with it, when we pull the string as we are shooting. 
( ) Therefore, we sew our first finger into a(7271’) 
cover (?) (it is skin which has been rubbed and made 
soft), which the wife cuts out, she sews it for us; 
we put our finger into it; and then we pull the (bow-) 
string, while we feel that our finger is inside. We 
are shooting, when we lie in wait for the springbok. 
Then 1t is that our finger gets a wound, when we 
shoot, lying in the screen of bushes, while the spring- 
bok come up to us as we lie, because ( ) the springbok (7272’) 
are not a little numerous, when we have gone by 
night (among them, making a shelter behind which > 
to shoot). Therefore, this male springbok,—he comes 
out from this place, he walks, coming up to us,—we 
shall shoot (him). He runs away, he goes to lie 
down (to die), while we lie inside the screen of bushes 
which we have made. 
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HOW THE FATHER-IN-LAW OF THE 
NARRATOR TREATED BONES. 
(7272’) likhabbo Ikuah iku 4, di Ithaiten hérru-t au 
(7277) ikwdgen; hé tiken é, a ssin Iku-g Ine ( ) Iya, au 
n titti, n than Iéya hi. 
N Iku-g Ine ltthaiten [kwagen, X-a Ikuidlkuin 
ligaitenta Ikwagen, au h tatti, a ©puailhi likhabbo 


a ssih iya. Hé tfken é, Ilgd6-ka-lkui Ine Iya. 


VIT.—164. 
LD. 


TACTICS IN SPRINGBOK HUNTING. 


( Given in December, 1878, by than+kass’0, from personal observation.) 


(8067) ikui 4% [5.], han Iki lyuilyui. Hé tfiken @, ha 
Ine liken thd Iyui @ tkulya, au ti é X [6.], au han 
(8068) ka, hi ssi Ine Ikhd# kui a ( ) Ikhé, wai ssin Ine 
Wkoen thé hi, au wai geauwa |kdiiken. Ta, wal 
ssah |yuonni ikou ttin ha, au ha Ine [kitd,* Ik’6- 
kkuften wai, wai kod ssa lyuonni {koa ttin ha, 
(8069) au ti @, ( ) ha ssii Ikhouken [khé hi. Hah Ine 
(8068’) * Ilkuan ssuai wal, wai sse [ktixe lé [k’é-kuiten. Han yauki 


ttam@pua Nave la, ta, ha baibbai-i 1 waita lywé- ihe au han ka, 
(80697) wai sse yatkki [ka hh6 ssé kui a ( ) ssan ta ti Opuorru- ~8, 
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HOW THE FATHER-IN-LAW OF THE 
NARRATOR TREATED BONKS. 


‘Dream’? was the one who threw bones upon: (7272?) 
a heap; therefore, I ( ) did so, while I felt that (7277) 
I had married into them (7.e. into the family). 

I threw the bones upon a heap, (and) gave the 
shoulder blade bones to the dogs, while I felt that 
my father-in-law, ‘“‘ Dream,’ was the one who did 
thus. Therefore, ‘“‘ Smoke’s Man” (the son of 
‘ Dream”) does the same. 





NAN fess 
TACTICS IN SPRINGBOK HUNTING. 

This man [who stands at 5 |, he has ostrich feathers (8067 ) 
upon sticks.* Therefore, he sticks (into the little 
bushes) a large stick with ostrich feathers (upon it) 
here [at 6], because he wants it to look lke a man 
who ( ) stands, so that the springbok may see it, (8068) 
when they go towards the (lesser) feather brushes. 

For, the sprmgbok would (otherwise), turnimg back, 
pass behind him, when he was driving + the springbok 
for the other people, the springbok would, turning 
back, pass behind him, at the place where ( ) he (8069) 


ae he lfuilead are three in number; of these he sticks two (8067) 
(a longer and a shorter) into the ground at 6 and 7; the smallest 
of the three he holds in his hand, waving it over his head to make 
the springbok afraid of him. He had been calling the springbok ; 
but is now silent; because the springbok have come into the curve 
of the feather brushes. 
+ (He) drives the springbok, that they may run in among the ( 8068’) 
other people. He does not a little run along, for, he passes the 
foremost springbok, while he desires that the springbok may not 
pass by on one side of the man who ( ) came to lie on this side. (80697) 


(8070) 


(8071) 


(8072) 


(8070’) 
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hee? ro — ae ww , 
ikiten Ik’ti hi. Hé tiken e, ha Ine Ilkeh [hd |yui, 
[6.]. Han Ine llah, lyamki Iken [ho |yui-Opuonni 


luérri [7.]; au han ka, ha sse mau |yut-Opuoini 


et 


Dl 


6 +éxini-Opuoiini, ( ) hin @, ha Ine ss’ual wal, 1; au 
hah ka, lywé-Ina sse Ikuve, Ikou Ikhé, [kijve [kou 
Ikhé fkuf a [kou ta [9.]; han a, ha kX, Iywé-ma 
sse Ikuiye Ikhé ha.* Hé tiken @, wai Ine Ilnau, ( ) 
ha kui, ha Ine |¥i wai a kun ss’o lywé-Ina, watiten 
ine Iki akken, au waiten tatti, wal 4 ssin Iku 
ss> Ikttkko, ha i kkui, hah Igérri, au wai a4 ssin 
Ikun ss’o hi-hi, hat me ( ) i kkii, au hin ta ti @ 
hi Wkod ki, au [kikko ttt [kOno, hin kdi Ilgérre, 
ha Yauki |ywa tkhéfkhé. 


‘ as ~ ae ’ , —— on, 
* 8. [kui a t& Igouken; [kui a ta Iuhdbbaken. Ha ta Ilhai 4 
Ina kiya. 
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had stood, calling them. He runs forward from it. 
Therefore, he sticks in a feather brush at it [at 6]. 

He goes, also to stick in a little feather brush, which 

is short [at 7]; while he intends, with the little 
feather brush which is very small ( ) to drive the (8070) 
springbok, as he wishes that the foremost one may 

run, passing through, may run passing by the man 

who lies between [at 9]; he is the one to whom 

he (the man who drives the springbok) intends the 
foremost to run.* Therefore, the springbok do thus, 

when ( ) this man shoots the springbok which follows (8071) 
the leading one, they divide nicely; because, the 
springbok which was following the other turns aside, 

it darts aside, while the springbok which had been 
following it (_) turns aside [in an opposite direction |, (8072) 
while they, springing aside, divide at the noise of 

the arrow on the other one’s skin, that and (the noise 

of) the feathers, which went so quickly. 


* [At 8 is] the man who lies... ,; the man who lies to (8070’) 
leeward. Helies... ‘‘ with a red head”. 
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Row of sticks with feathers tied upon them, used in springbok- 
hunting, to turn the game. The lines represent the Bushmen 
lying in wait for them. 

1. From this direction the herd of springbok comes. 

2. Here they ge towards the row of sticks with feathers tied 
upon them. 

3. Here stands a woman, who throws up dust into the air. 

4. This man, whose sticks they are, lies at their head. 

o 

See VIII.—23. pp. 8067-8072. thaifekase's, Deo., 1878. 
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VIII. Personal History. 
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VITI.—88. 
B 


IKABBO’S CAPTURE AND JOURNEY 
TO CAPE TOWN. 


First Account. 
(Given in May, 1871.) 

(242) ON thin ti 6 3, A ssa, au a thin A-h-gi 1468, Ta 
n ha ki whai. luk6 fait gen Iné ho ain; hah Iné 

(243) \hin i ikinlikin. ( ) Ssiten kit nh Opush, hin 
kt, A Opuayai Iha; ssiten IMé Inuarink, a0 ssften 
hin lewé Wi kofohi, au korohiyaken Ikhéi, Ssiten 
hin, Ikarh la Gauyat; ssften mg Ih +kiky bi; 
ssiten Iné IIneillnei ha. 

Ssiten Iné léta ttordnk-gi Indin. Ssiten Iné Iki 
léya, ssi Ikwalkwaken aa ©hod. Ikudrraken Ine ssa 

(244) ssi, au ssi Ikwalkwakiken léta ©hd; ( ) ssiten Iné 
Ikti Wkéit? aa Obd. kudrraken Iné ssin Iki lé hi 
Ikwalkwaken at ©hS; hih Iné Opudin, au hi 
Ikwalkwakaken léta Oho. Hin Iné léta ttyrein-ta 
Imam. Au ssiten ha Iki Gauyau-ki, Igei, Ikudrraken 
Iné ssin hi hi. Ssf-ta-kiken mé hi hi, ssften kit 
Ikuarra. 

(245) Ssiten Iné tai ; ssiten Iné dagi hi Igei, ( ) au 
ssiten Ikam ss% Totodriy® ;* ssi Ihkn-gi, hin dagd 
hi hi-t% lgéi, aa hi tkath ssi Totoriya. 

Ssiten Iné ssah hérri-i Ikaudken au Tdtortya, au 
ssiten tabb% Iyarra. Ssften Iné ‘kai Ikaudken, au 
ssi [kitlkattenya; ssften Ine hérri-i kaudken Iket- 

(246) ikétten. Ssiten Iné Ilya, ( ) ssften Iné ttabba Pau. 

* Victoria West. 
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VITI.—88. 
B. 


IKABBO’S CAPTURE AND JOURNEY 
TO CAPE TOWN. 


First Account. 

I came from that place, I came (here), when I came (242) 
from my place, when I was eating a springbok. The 
Kafir took me; he bound my arms. ( ) We (that is, (243) 
T) and my son, with my daughter’s husband, we were 
three, when we were bound opposite to (?) the wagon, 
while the wagon stood still. We went away bound 
to the Magistrate; we went to talk with him; we 
remained with him. | 

We were in the jail. We put our legs into the 
stocks. The Korannas came to us, when our legs 
were in the stocks; ( ) we were stretched out(?) in (244) 
the stocks. The Korannas came to put their legs 
into the stocks; they slept, while their legs were in 
the stocks. They were in the house of ordure(?). 
While we were eating the Magistrate’s sheep, the 
Korannas came to eat it. We all ate it, we and the 
Korannas. : 

We went; we ate sheep on the way, ( ) while we (245) 
were coming to Victoria; our wives ate their sheep 
on the way, as they came to Victoria. 

We came to roll stones at Victoria, while we 
worked at the road. We lifted stones with our 
chests ; we rolled great stones. We again ( ) worked (246) 


(247) 


(248) 


(249) 


(250) 
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Ssiten Int Ikammaih Pau, au Pauwiiken lithishd 
©hoken.* Ssiten Iné Ikammam Pau ; ssiten Iné 
kau kotshé au Pau; ssiten Iné hérri-i ha, |ké- 
kuftaken Iné ttai Ila. Ssiten Iné hérri-i _kdtohé 
Ikwalkwaken ;. ssiten Iné hérri-i, ssiten Iné |kann 
( ) ttord tho Pau; ssiten Ine herri-& ki koi hi. 
Ssften Ilya, ssiten llkau hi-ha, ssiten kuiit Ikuarra. 
Ikudrra-kuitdken Ikamnmainyi ©hoken. [ké-kuitaken 
lina Ikudrra; hin lvain Ikarhmainya Pau, au laun 
ltthishd Ohdken. Hin iya, hii shh ikat-i Ohdken 
aa Pat. 

Ssiten Iné Iya, ssiten Ind Whin ( ) shi lkimtlkin 
au korohe Ikuinikuin ; ; ssiten ttai lla, au ssiten 
Ikafi-n’ au kotohe jkuihikuin, a0 ssften Ikarh ssa 
“Beaufor”,t da Wkoéhyih th i. Ssiten ing ssa 
kudrré hi-hi aa |jard. Ssften mé kei tébdcck at 
Gauyau; ssiten Iné dauko luhi aul _lger-ti Ikwagen. 
Ssiten In& ssa 1é Beaiufor- -2% ttron. Ikodgen kaw 
ssi, au ssiten leta ( ) Beaufor-ga ttronk. 

Ssften Inv Ikagen kd hin ssi Ikinlkah; ssiten 
Iné hin. Ssften Imé Inwoman koa; ssiten Iné 
Inwomah ikau !koa, au [kuerri. Ssften Ine ttai 
liihi-ssin [firk, Ia ssften tkun shd kotohé, au 
kotohin thé |ywé. Ssiten ine ttai [kui shd kotohé, 
Wu ss‘iten Whinys, au ssiten hin Ikam shi Se-ta-Ikoa. 
( ) Ssften dagd hi Ige1, au ssiten Ikam ssa Se-ta-lkoa ; 
ssi ssi ssi ttaba hi. 


* This is explained to be ‘‘ something like a barrow’”’, carried 
by many Bushmen together. 
{ The narrator meant Beaufort West here. 
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with earth. We carried earth, while the earth was 
upon the handbarrow. We carried earth; we loaded 
the wagon with earth; we pushed it. Other people 
walked along. We were pushing the wagon’s wheels ; 


we were pushing; we poured ( ) down the earth ; (247) 


we pushed it back. We again loaded it, we and the 
Korannas. Other Korannas were carrying the hand- 
barrow. Other people (7.e. Bushmen) were with the 
Korannas ; they were also carrying earth ; while the 
earth was upon the handbarrow. They again came 
to load the handbarrow with earth. 


We again had( ) our arms bound to the wagon (248) 


chain; we walked along, while we were fastened to 
the wagon chain, as we came to Beaufort, while the 
sun was hot. They (our arms) were set free in the 
road. We got tobacco from the Magistrate; we 
smoked, going along, with sheeps’ bones. We came 
into Beaufort jail. The rain fell upon us, while we 
were in( ) Beaufort jail. 

Early (the next) morning, our arms were made 
fast, we were bound. We splashed into the water ; 
we splashed, passing through the water in the river 
bed. We walked upon the road, as we followed the 
wagon, while the wagon went first. We walked, 
following the wagon, being bound, until we, being 


bound, came to the Breakwater. ( ) On the way, (200) 


we ate sheep as we came to the Breakwater; we 
came (and) worked at it. 
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(249°) ( ) tha ind tki tkeim-ni, ssi 11-t% kO¢oh8, a0 ga. 


(266) 


(267) 


(268) 


(269) 


Ssiten Iné Ik4gen kd Ikdi ssi It; H-t? koxvohin ng 
Iki7Zé ti tkam ssi ssi au Cip. Ssften m& ssin 1é 
Cap-git tronk-g% Ime, at ssften IIkiiwi, ssften ktii 
Ikuarra; ssiten Iné ©puoin ttén ati IIkuonnk. 


SEconD ACCOUNT. 
(Given in May and June, orp ) 


N than é a; Dh aa; ©puon 


a; h Opuon 
han @ X, au hah tkauwi Ikwé +én 


nini-Opua ; 
h ©puayaiten @ 4X, au hin yam = lkauwa |kwa 
% +énni-Opua; nh Opyayal lhan a %; ssiten Ikt 
Ikiei-ti. Hé ti hin 6, likoyvaiten Iki ho si, au 
ssiten Ikti Ikuci-ti, au ssften Yauki IvkoatyX; ( ) 
likovaitaken Iki hd ssi, au ssiten yauki Vvkoatya. 


a 
a 


Ssiten Iki lan 1é ssi ko¢ohi; lké aitiken Ikti Ike 
ttai ssi-ssi, au ssiten 16 shd kodrohi. Ssi lhangtiken 
Ivan 16 shd kotshy. Hih md Win thin aa korohi; 
hin Ine ttai au hi nwilnwa. Korohin mé Win tkhe; 
ssiten lhin au kotohi; ssiten Iné tten, au ssi {ham 
bb 18 1. ( ) Ssiten Iné ka Ik |ge1-Opuil- ga Bi 
n Opudn hin kX té wha, Xn tka hk, X n-gh 
Inwa. Ssiten Iné lthi; ssiten Iné tten. Igauéten 
Iné kwai; ssiten Iné [ki Iker lH; ssiten Ind 
Ikagenko luhi. 

Hé ti hin é, ssften Iné Ui hi, ssften Ind tkam Ila 
Gauyati; au ssiten Iné Ikuyé lla, ssiten Ithi sho 
lyart, au ssi lhangiiken Iné ( ) ttai Ila, au hi 
Inwalnwi. Ssiten Iné Iku [kuyé yu ui hi, au ssiten 
Ikii-g Ind koiken [kuyzé yu ui hi. 
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( ) A white man took us to meet the train in the (249’) 
night. We early sat in the train; the train ran, 
bringing us to the Cape. We came into the Cape 
prison house when we were tired, we and the 
Korannas ; we lay down to sleep at noon. 


SECOND ACCOUNT. 


My wife was there; I was there; my son was (266) 
there; my son’s wife was there, while she carried 
a little child (on her back); my daughter was there, 
while she also carried a little child; my daughtevr’s 
husband was there; we were like this (in number). 
Therefore, the Kafirs* took (i. ‘‘lifted’’) us, when 
we were like this, while we were not numerous; ( ) (267) 
the Kafirs took us, while we were not numerous. 

We went to sit in the wagon; the Kafirs took 
us away, aS we sat in the wagon. Our wives also 
sat in the wagon. They got out of the wagon; they 
walked upon their feet. The wagon stood still; we 
got out of the wagon; we lay down, when we had 
first made a fire. ( ) We roasted lamb’s flesh; my (268) 
son’s wife roasted a springbok, which I had killed 
with my arrow. We smoked; we lay down. The 
day broke; we made a fire; we smoked early in the 
morning. 

Then, we left them, we went away to the Magistrate ; 
while we (who were in the wagon) ran along, we 
were upon the road, while our wives ( ) walked (269) 
along upon their feet. We ran, leaving them, while 
we altogether ran, leaving them. 


* Kafir police are probably meant here. 


(270) 


(271) 


(272) 
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Hé ti hin é, ssiten Ine lin +kiky, Gauyau ; 
Gauyauken Ind kiki ssi. kdyaitiken mé tki 1d 
ssi aa tronk-gi Indih* ati liga. Ssiten Inv lah Iki 
ls ssi Ikwilkwaken a0 ©ho; thi-kowiken kau té 
Oho-ko ati ssi Ikwilkwaken. ( ) Ssften n& Opuofn, 
au ssi |kwalkwakiken léta ©ho. Igauéten Iné kwai, 
au ssi Ikwilkwikiken léta Ohd. Ssiten Iné Ikagenk6, 
Iki thin sshi Ikwilkwaken au ©ho, ssften Iné hi en; 
ssiten Iné Iya, ssften Iki 16 ssi Ikwiikwiken 30 
Oho; ssften Iné ssueh, au ssi Ikwilkwakiken 1éta 
Oho. ( ) Ssiten mé ttén, ssiten Iné Opuoim, au 
ssi [kwitlkwakiken lkditi Ohd. Ssiten Iné kkdan 
thin, ssiten In& ttthi, aa ssi Ikwilkwakiken Wkdit% 
Oho. {ke-ten né ait leci-ta en, aa ssi Ikwi- 
Ikwakiken lét% Oho. 

Gaayatiken me ss4h tki thin ssi Ikwalkwaken au 
Ohé, au hin tatti @, ha gi ssi ssi suén Aken, ssi 
ssi ha, au hin tattl 6, hX-g% lear &, sst b® ki hi. 
@) Kattéhyin ssih ha hi ssi, aa Gatau-ga Igei, 
ai ssften ha, tki hi; hin kod, kukd, Kkabbi-ddau; 
hin kod tkwarri-g3-lk(e)owlk(e)ow. 

Hin iné ya, hin tki lé hi {kwalkwaken at Oho; 
hin Iné ©pudm, au hi tkwilkwakiken léleta Oho. 
[kudrra-kuitaken Iné Ilya ssa, hin iné ssh 16 
Imein-k6, trronk-ga Inein-ko. 

* The word ‘‘tronk’’ means in the Dutch language a trunk, 
and in Cape Dutch a prison. 


a ee eee ~ 
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Then we went to talk with the Magistrate; the 
Magistrate talked with us. The Kafirs took us away 
to the jail at night. We went to put our legs into 
the stocks; another white man laid another (piece of) 
wood upon our legs. ( ) We slept, while our legs (270) 
were in the stocks. The day broke, while our legs 
were in the stocks. We early took out our legs from 
the stocks, we ate meat; we again put our legs 
into the stocks; we sat, while our legs were in the 
stocks. ( ) We lay down, we slept, while our legs (271) 
were inside the stocks. We arose, we smoked, while 
our legs were inside the stocks. The people boiled 
sheep’s flesh, while our legs were in the stocks. 

The Magistrate came to take our legs out of the 
stocks, because he wished that we might sit comfort- 
ably, that we might eat; for, it was his sheep that we 
were eating. ( ) Katien (“Piet Rooi”) came (and) (272) 
ate with us of the Magistrate’s sheep, while we were 
eating it; also another man, Kkabbi-ddit; also 
Ikwarra-ga-\k(e)owlk(e)ow. 

They again put their legs into the stocks; they 
slept, while their legs were in the stocks. Other 
Korannas also came, they came into another house, 


another “ jail’s house.”’ 
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VITI.— 89. 
B. 


IKABBO’S JOURNEY IN THE RAILWAY 
TRAIN. 

(355) N shin #kakX ha, ti @ ti-ta korohi toai-i. 
N ss’oén &k’X li-ta kérohi. Ss’iten ss’in Iku Ilkoi 
ss’0, ss’iten kua kwobbo. 

(356) ( ) Nuiyan ss’in Ike-i n-h Iki; han Ine llgweten 
ki lé fh, au hin tattY @ shan fatten tin, hé ti hin 
é hi ligwéten ki 6 a i. N Iné Ia ss’'th kwobbo; 
hk zyuken ssin thoaki; ha ttuken ilyam thoaks, ta 
hi tkti thoaki. 

(357) thi iki e fu ss’in Ikiyd, ( ) au hin taétti @ hi 
aken. Kwobbdken titti @ hx iki poi, hé ti 
hin @ ha ttii thoakX i, au hah tatti @ hi yu 
hoaky 7. 

Kwobbowiken ss’ih totts n-nh: “Aken thin té 
dé?” N ss'in +kiken kwobbo: CN Phin ti é 3.” 

(358) Kwébbowitken tits n: “Hi tkén te di?” ( ) N 

#kika kwdbbd: “ N-ka lvoe e Ilyara-lkam.” 


VIIL—93. 
B. 


IKABBO’S INTENDED RETURN HOME. 
(Given in July and August, 1873.) 
2874 Aken #8fink, ti é, h tka sshd au 146é-sshd-lkui,* 
7 ) ) : iX ame 
ssi |yudnniys kké, h ssé Ikiiiten h-kk Iydé. N sse 
(287 4? ) * The narrator says, that the moon’s other name is Ix6é-ssh6-lku?, 
and also that the sun’s other name is the same. 


|x dé-sshd-lkut means (lalkunta says) ‘‘The man who knows all 
the places.” 
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VITI.—89. 
B. 


IKABBO’S JOURNEY IN THE RAILWAY 
TRAIN.* 


I have said to thee that the train (fire wagon) 1s (355) 
nice. I sat nicely in the train. We two sat in (it), 
we (I) and a black man. 
_() A woman did seize my arm; she drew me (356) 
inside, because I should have fallen, therefore she 
drew mein. I sat beside a black man; his face was 
black; his mouth (was) also black; for they are black. | 
White men are those whose faces are red, (_ ) for (357) 
they are handsome. ‘The black man he is ugly, thus 
his mouth is black, for his face is black. 
The black man then asked me: ‘‘ Where dost thou 
come from?” I said to the black man: ‘I come 
from this place.” The black man asked me: ‘‘ What 
is its name?” ( ) I said to the black man: ‘ My (358) 
place is the Bitterpits.” | 


VIIL—93. 
B. 


IKABBO’S INTENDED RETURN HOME. 


Thou knowest that I sit waiting for the moon to (2874) 
turn back for me, that I may return to my place. 


* From Mowbray to Cape Town and back. 
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ttumm-% {kée-ti-ki, ki kkd-kkdmmi, au kai me 
(2875) thaué hi; nm ss® ttumm-% hi-k% ( ) kkd-kkorhmi, 
ti é, hi tkue-dd¥; hin ttumm-i 146é-t% ti-kko-kx 
Sswa-ki-Iké-ki, kk6-kkOmmi, i. Hé é@, hi tkue-dda, 
hin ttumm-i, i; au |768-ssh-Ikui-kko, wa-g Iné 
(2876) tkarri-ki, i ss® tkarrd ssi, n ssih ( ) sshd kko 
ttumm-%, kko-kkdrhmi € kkih, ssf ttin, hé &, 
kkd-kkorimi @ thi Ilkhwé-ten. Hé 6, nh ssé Ini 
kkomm, i (au hi-hi); au ki titti ¢, hi lgweten 
(2877) thin khwé-ten; au 1/66-sshd-Ikui ya-g Ind tt® ( ) 
Ikilkaiten; au kx titti 6, nm ddd m& Ikdi-ken 
jhaué; n ssi Ind ddéi +#kikkentkikken hi, a 
Ikagen ttuken. 
Ta, h Iktt ttabb% tnd, tké-ti-Ikagen-ki ttabbi-ks 
(2878) Imei. N ikagen tttiken 6, ( ) ttumm-i tIkhwéten-ki 
kkd-kkommi, hé lgwéten; hin tturnm-i I focten- 
| Yoeten-kkuiten-ki kkd-kkémmi. Ta, n Iki Ind; 
h yauki iki kkd-kkommi; ai fA ttti 6, a Wauki 
(2879) haus, h ssin me (ki ( ) kkd-kkommi é lewéten ; 
ai fh thtti 3, (ydé-kko-kX [ké tkti € a; bh’ Yauki 
Iki a-kX kké-kkémmi. Hin Yauki +kikken i-kx 
tkikkentkikken; t&, hi tkti thavé hi tkagen; a0 
(2880) hin tta ti 6, ttabba-ki [ké Iki 6, ( ) hé kt ttabba 
(ki IIneilner. Hin tkt: ttabby hha; hha ssé@ lkon-a 
hi; hi ssin mi hha é@ dken; hé 6, hha Ikan. 
Sswa-ki-Ikéten ki Wéé, hi ikagen-ki tndulinei; 


(2881) hi ssi Wthflthi |kaun-ssih hi. ( ) Hé ti hin &, 
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That I may listen to all the people’s stories, when 
I visit them; that I may listen to their ( ) stories, (2879) 
that which they tell; they listen to the Flat Bushmen’s 
stories from the other side of the place. They are 
those which they thus tell,* they are listening to 
them; while the other 176é-sshd-lkui (the sun) becomes 
a little warm, that I may sit in the sun; that I may 
( )sitting, listen to the stories which yonder come (?), (2876) 
which are stories which come from a distance.t 
Then, I shall get hold of a story from them, because 
they (the stories) float out from a distance; while 
the sun feels ( ) a little warm; while I feel that (2877) 
I must altogether visit; that I may be talking with 
them, my fellow men. 
For, I do work here, at women’s household work. 
My fellow men are those who ( ) are listening to (2878) 
stories from afar, which float along; they are 
listening to stories from other places. For, I am 
here; I do not obtain stories; because I do not 
visit, so that I might hear ( ) stories which float (2879) 
along ; while I feel that the people of another place 
are here; they do not possess my stories. They 
do not talk my language; for, they visit their like; 
while they feel that work’s people (they) are, ( ) (2880) 
those who work, keeping houses in order. They 
work (at) food; that the food may grow for them; 
that they should get food which is good, that which 
is new food. 
The Flat Bushmen go to each other’s huts; that 
they may smoking sit in front of them. ( )(2881) 
Therefore, they obtain stories at them; because 


* With the stories of their own part of the country too. 9875? 
} Ilkabbo explains that a story is ‘‘ like the wind, it comes from (2876) 
a far-off quarter, and we feel it.” 
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hi iki kkd-kkémmi 1; aa hin tatti, hi ké shaué, 
au hin tattY @, wWhitthi-ta ké é. 
N imau ti @, n tkii ing Ika, 166-sshd-Ikui Iné sseé 
Igudiniy® kke; fh me ssB (kOilkOi [ke ko.* 
(2882) ( ) Ta, fv ttukkd me Hi, ti 3, h ssi Iné Iki 1 now 
|68-ssh5- -lheuyt ; i ssv- g Ine $kikky a-ky Gauyau, 
ti é, i kuin Iné ttn, bX livké, hX né & h Ind 
(2883) ssé ddéi Ikhwélkhwé ssin, n tkagen ttiken; ( ) 
hé 6, ttaittai likam [ho hi tkagen. Hin ttumm-i 
hi; ta, n likuai Int +H, hawlhad ; + nh Ing dd dit 
hau-F ; h Ing ddd #kikken rif Ikagen tiiken ; 
(2884) ta, n kit ttabbi, Ing, bi k6i ke-tH Ikagen ; ( ) hé 
i yauki +kikkentkikken hi hi; ta, hi ikti i tketen 
n aa ttabbi. 
N ssi lhamm Iné ssuen kkyerré i lkanikan ; 
Wet In& ssé hin, i; au hi titi é, a Ikti-g Iné ssho. 
(2885) W Ikti-g Iné i, ( ) ‘siti ligaué kkumm, hi a ka 
ttt hi; au ka Iné Ikalka sshd, & ; ha ssé-g Iné 
lgweten le nh Inuitti. Hét @, n Iné ttumm-i, au 
(2886) h Intiinuitti-ki ka; au ki tutti 6, ( ) h Ind gsho 
+e(e)ou. N kkéi nz tka, nm ttss’1; au k& Iné 
tummii, fuhi |hédi at [yarns ; du ka esti 6, hh Ike 
ssin Igweten luhi hhoii yarns ; hin Igweten. kami 
(2887) Ila n-kx Idd; hh sst ila ssuei hi; ( ) a ssih 
ttummttumm ki lua llé; au n Ino kit, é h ssin 
la, 1; au ka ttti 6, kkomm Ilkuan ¢ Ikhwé. Ha 
(28817)  * Hkuiten Indu, hi sso [Xudnni, hin [koa [ko (hd, hin [koa 
Ikérd tho. 


eeo8) t thaathau a Ikwai, ‘‘one visit.” 
Ihgathae é |Vkwaiya, ‘‘ many visits.”’ 


(2885) t [ké-ta kd-kkommi. 
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they are used to visit; for smoking’s people they 
are. As regards myself(?) I am waiting that the 
moon may turn back for me; that I may set my 
feet forward in the path.* ( ) For, I verily (?) (2882) 
think that I must only await the moon; that I may 
tell my Master (it. chief), that I feel this is the 
time when I should sit among my fellow men, ( ) (2883) 
who walking meet their like. They are listening 
to them; for, I do think of visits; (that) I ought 
to visit; (that) I ought to talk with my fellow 
men; for, I work here, together with women; (_ ) (2884) 
and I do not talk with them; for, they merely 
send me to work. 
I must first sit a little, cooling my arms; that 
the fatigue may go out of them; because I sit. 
I do merely ( ) listen, watching for a story, which (2885) 
I want to hear; while I sit waiting for it; that it 
may float into my ear.t These are those to which 
I am listening with all my ears; while I feel that 
( ) I sit silent. I must wait (listening) behind (2886) 
me,t while I listen along the road; while I feel 
that my name floats along the road; they (my three 
names)§ float along to my place; I will go to sit 
at it; ( ) that I may listening turn backwards (2887) 
(with my ears) to my feet’s heels, on which I went; 
while I feel that a story is the wind. It (the story) 


* When a man intends to turn back, he steps turning (?) round, (28817) 
he steps going backwards. 7 

{+ The people’s stories. (2885’) 

+ Ilkabbo explains that, when one has travelled along a road, (2886’) 
and goes ‘and sits down, one waits for a story to travel to one, ~ 
following one along the same road. | 

§ ‘‘Jantje,” luhz-ddord, and Ilkabbo. 


(2888) 


(2889) 


(2890) 


(2891) 


(2892) 


(2893) 


(2894) 


(2888?) 
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likuén ka Igweé-ten Ikam lé Ilyan-kko. Hé é6, 
i tkéys, tkii-g m& Wkéé bhd hé ke; ( ) au hi Yauki 
Ini Iki la, ¥ Shen. Ta, i iké tk @ lewéten 1ké-d 
Iydé & Iydrré. tkaokentkaokk-ken tkti Ikhat tta. 
Ikui keh Ika nah hhds Ikagkentkaoken ttssi ; * 
( ) hé, ha Ikiti-ten Ila, i. han hin ttti e, hare 
a Ikuéi Ika, hin tta; hé @, {kui lwhf sshd hi. 
lyarrd-ken Ikti Ik® tta, hi-kx LVo6, all arr ken 
ttt &, Iyarrt Iki kath tta. [ke 6 (_) IM-nX 14dé- 
kko, hi Inuiittuken Iki ttumm lIkam [ho la Iktii- 
ten-ki Ikui Iké; hé, hd m& tkili-ten la, i. Hi, ssé-g 
Int +kérré lydé. Ta, pate lIkuan sshd-g Ind ka 
©hdken dken; au ( ) hin titti @, hi me dd(e)ouws ; 
aa 176é-sshd-Ikuften Yauki Wkoen hi, ha ssih ttai 
Ink hi. Ta, h& tkti-g Iné ssah Ime lyde a lyarra ; 
hx-hi-kx aac yauki “é. Ta, ha Iku-g Iman, ti 6, 
( ) IE S Iki ssa hk, au (k’S-t% 1768, bX ssé thamm 
ss tkamOpud ttibb% imdine hi. Han tikuah & #1 
lydd, ti é, hX tkuah 4 ssé Ikdi-ten. 

Hah tkti i, ka iki lgudini 17dé-sshd-Ikut; 170é- 
ssho- kui ( ) ssé ttai Inwarriten, h% ss& {kui-ten, 
ha ssé-g Iné skerre Ikhwa ttii; hé, ha ssin Ywei 
hi. H& sst-g¢ Ing ttibba ‘leken linen ttssorrdken, 
au hi tatti é, hi mé kann lWkeya ha-ka Ikduken, 
hi ssé-g Ine ( ) tabby akkx ha Ikhwa; t4, hx Iki 
ssin ttal Yi bi 1468; aa 1ké é arr, hin tktt é, 
Iné ttai Ind lye. He-ta 1y6é yauki &; ta Iki bbs 


* In the plural, ltzohenkaoken tiss’t-tsst. In speaking . of 
peoples’ backs in the plural, Il4ddb0 explains that the Bushmen 


um¢ 


say ttssétt-tissen xt. 
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is wont to float along to another place. Then, our 
names do pass through those people; ( ) while (2888) 
they do not perceive our bodies go along. For, 
our names are those which, floating, reach a different 
place. The mountains lie between (the two different 
roads). A man’s name passes behind the mountains’ 
back; ( ) those (names) with which he returning (2889) 
s0es ‘along, While he (the man) feels that the 
road is that which lies thus; and the man is upon 
it. The road is around his mince because the road 
curves. The people who ( ) dwell at another place, (2890) 
their ear does listening go to meet the returning 
man’s names; those with which he returns.* He 
will examine the place. For, the trees of the place 
seem to be handsome; because ( ) they have grown (2891) 
tall; while the man of the place (IIlzdbbo) has not 
seen them, that he might walk among them. For, 
he came to live at a different place; his place it 
is not. For, it was so with him that ( ) people (2892) 
were those who brought him to the people’s place, 
that he should first come to work for a little while 
at it. He is the one who thinks of (his) place, that 
he must be the one to return. 

He only awaits the return of the moon; that the 
moon ( ) may go round, that he may return (home), (2893) 
that he may examine the water pits; those at 
which he drank. He will work, putting the old 
hut in order, while he feels that he has gathered 
his children together, that they may ( ) work, (2894) 
putting the water in order for him; for; he did 
go away, leaving the place, while strangers were © 
those who walked at the place. Their place it is 
not; for {tabb0’s father’s father’s place it was. 

* |lkdbbo explains that the people know all the man’s names. (2890’) 

r 


(2895) 


(2896) 


(2897) 


(2898) 


(2899) 


(2900) 


(7215) 
(7216) 


(7217) 
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OA, SH-kN yds Iki &. Hé @, WkabbdS di ( ) ssin 
Ind lliyk hi; at Wkibbd ou di-g Ms lkika, Wkabbs 
di-ken é, Iné iliyX hi. Hé 6, Wkibbd od Ind 
Ikiken, Wkibbd kan € me li 1¥dé; Wkabbd tka 
Iné Ikiiken, ( ) Wkabbdken Iné Ili 1¥6é* Hé 6, 
kibbd mé th4h kérri-ten kd Wa, [kudbbi-3h aa 
I76é, au hin tktti 6, bX me tkit kwai; hé ti hin 6, 
hi ttku4n In tkérriten ssii, hi hx tha, ( ) aa 1y68, 
ai hin t&ttl € hi-kX [kauken Ikii-g In& [hath 
ssho. Hi Opudidde-ta tkaukiken tkii-g még #kikken, 
hin tkti-g Iné ii, hin tkann hi hi, ati hin tatty é, 
( ) hi né #kikken tkuakken. 

Hé ti hin @, hi tkuan més shothdd hi teittnes; 
ai hin tatti é, hi ikti-g mé tabb% bi tnéillner; hin 
Ikti-g Iné ttabb% akken hi-k% Imeilnei; au n-kX 
Inainyia tkti-g Imé Ikwai, ( ) Ikhou Ikhé; au hii 
Ing llafillai, Zi Ikhé. Au hih tatty 6 mh Wka-ky 
Ikhw&, mmaii hi than, hin ing ikatY thénthén ssih ; 
hé ti hin @ hi wkéyai-ti tkhwa Iné mmaii, han 
kki; au hain tatti @, ( ) ha lhan ttaiya’ au n- hs 
han a, Iné kkita, Ikwalkwa ssa fea; au hin tatti é, 


* |k’éten |né ta, “ Blauwputs” a, 4, au hin tatti 8, hé-ka lkaugen 
[hdiika, ta, [kalkdégen |ké [ka 2. 

lIkébbo-ka Iydéten & Iletbd; ( ) he, ha Ine [Ikéaken kokdi, 
han IliyS ki ila 1x68; hé tiken 6, ha Ine [ki !khii-ttén, hin k6a 
Ly Ati -ka-lkhoa. Han Ine [ki lixzobbetgn ; he, ha Ine Ilkoaken 
[iya ki tla, han ( ) Ime Iki lun. 

Hé tiken @, ha Ine Wkénya Iikg-ttil, 7. Ha Ine Ilkén ta Opya 
a. Hé tiken 6, ttoi Ine 1a, au ha ©pua ; au hin tatti é, n 
©puailhi- ka ©pua Ike yauki ta ssih akken ka hi. 
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And then I\habbo’s father ( ) did possess it; when (2895) 
lkabbo’s father’s father died, 'abb6’s sieve was 
the one who possessed it. And when IIkabb0’s 
father died, Ilkabb0’s elder brother was the one 
who possessed the place; Ilkubbd’s elder brother 
died, ( ) (then) Il4abbd possessed the place.* And (2896) 
“jrera lzabb6 married when grown up, bringing 
ikuobbd-dn to the place, because he felt that he 
was alone; therefore, he grew old with his wife 
( ) at the place, while he felt that his children (2897) 
were married. His children’st children talked, 
they, by themselves, fed themselves; while they 
felt that ( ) they talked with understanding. (2898) 
Therefore, they (IIlkabbo’s children) placed huts for 
themselves; while they felt that they made huts 
for themselves; they made their huts nicely; while 
my hut stood alone, ( ) in the middle; while they (2899) 
(my children) dwelt on either side. Because my 
elder brother’s child (Betje) married first, they 
(my own children) married afterwards; therefore, 
their cousin’s child grew up first; while she (the 
cousin) felt that ( ) she married, leaving me; she (2900) 
who, from afar, travelling came to me; because 
* thanthass’d (son-in-law of Ilkdbb0) gave in July, 1878, the 
following description of Ilkabbo’s place, Ilgzbo, or * Blauwputs.” ( "7 215) 
People (that is Bastaards) call it ‘‘ Blauwputs’’, while they feel 
that its rocks are black ; for, they are slate. ( i 216) 
llkdbb0’s place is Ilg#bo; ( ) and he altogether went round, he, 
possessing, went along at the place; thus, he possessed |khwi-tten 
and Ilfdiu-ka-lkhod. He possessed Ilcudbboten (a certain water pool); 
and, he, altogether possessing, went along, he possessed lun. 
Therefore, he dug out (at) II4a- tiu [the name of a place near 
ligubo|. He dug, making a (deep) pitfall (for game), there. 
Therefore, an ostrich was slaughtered at that pitfall, because my 


father-in-law’s pitfalls were surpassingly good ones. 
| The word ©@puonddé here means both llkdbd0’s son and daughter. 
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nh & Vaiss’ kkiy® hi-hi. H& di-ken Yatki a 
raisséya hx. Ta, hi a Ikti tkitken, fa 6% hi. 
(2901) N iki 4, mé kn, koe tkam hi, ( ) ah bX You 
a-g Iné Ikati Ikuken ; Ah Ind Iki ssi hit, a0 n-ky 
mem. Au fh tatti, a Yauki uvkoén (ki (kakX hy 
Si, h YaukY me iyam ivkoen ti tkiiken bX pod; 
(2902) ti, hi yoda Ikti ya, ( ) han tkiiken ya vi hi; 


~ 
— 


i Ikti-g iné i, ttui kkomm. 
Hé 6, h Iné +7Ammea h3, au nh tatti é, m maunkkd 
kit @ Yauddord, hé fA Ikti Zerréyk au kus 145-H. 

(2903) Hé, h itkuaih #1, ti @, ht ikudh sst ( ) iki Ini ha 
é Vkwaiyt, he a & hd a hi. Hanh hi hi. Hah ha 
hi n-kX tkhwé @* Inaunkkd Ikwai. Hé @, hi ssé 
Iki (ki kki, ihih i h-hh; at hi tatti é@, hi (ku, hi 

(2904) h Ikhwai. Ta, nh Ikuan ( ) tta Ikakkenlkikken au 
kiys; f ikuadnh ttth h ssih [ktikuZé tkéi tehuéh. 

Hin @, n ikuah kk Ikugé tkéd 108, 1 Ikwa Iki 

(2903° ) * To illustrate and explain the é used here, the narrator tells 
me that one woman says to another: W-kd lkhwa khan é a, hé 
Inaunkko \kwat. 

(29017) | The father was killed by some one who was angry with 
him, while he himself was not angry; he had been visiting at 
another house, and had slept five nights away from home. A man 
who was at the place where his wife lived, gave the child food, 
but it still cried after its own father. The man was angry 
with the father, because he had stayed away from his wife, 
Ittdbb0 says, and becanse the child still cried for him. And, 
when the father had returned, and was sleeping by the side of 
his wife, in his own hut, the man came behind the hut in the 
very early morning, and stabbed him as he slept, with a Kafir 
assegal, which had been bought at Wittberg. As he lay dead 
in the hut, the rest (including his wife) left him, by the advice 
of the murderer. 

(2902?) { The mother died afterwards of some internal sickness; she 
was not buried, because, at the time of her death, she only 
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{ was the one who feeding, brought her up. Her 
father was not the one who had fed her. For, her 
father died, leaving her. I was the one who went 
(and) fetched her, ( ) when her mother had just (2901) 
died; I brought her to my home. As I felt that 
I had not seen her father die,t I also did not see 
her mother die; for, her mother too, ( ) died,f (2902) 
leaving her; I only heard the story. ~~ 

And then I went to fetch her (Betje), while I felt 
that I was still a young man, and I was’ fleet in 
running to shoot. And I[.thought that she would 
( ) get plenty of food, which I should give her. (2903) 
She (would) eat it. She (would) eat with my (own) 
child, which was still (an only) one. And then 
they would both grow, going out from me (to play 
near the hut); because they both ate my game 
(“‘ shot things’). For, I was ( ) fresh for running; (2904) 
I felt that I could, running, catch things. 

Then, I used to run (and) catch a hare, I brought 


had a younger sister with her, who was suffering from the 
same illness. The latter went away with difficulty, taking the 
dead mother’s child to a relative’s hut, not near at hand. From 
the relative’s hut, the fire of ||%db5o’s dwelling could be seen 
at night. She proceeded thither with the child, and was 
met by him midway. SBefore he got the child, he had seen the 
dead mother’s bones lying at her hut, her body having just 
been eaten by jackals. Ilsabdo had gone off from his home in 
haste, hearing that the wife’s sister was ill, and fearing that 
she might die on the way, and the child, yet living and playing 
about, might: be devoured by jackals. He left his own home 
early one morning, and in the evening reached the spot where 
the mother's bones lay. He made a hut at a little distance, 
and slept there one night, and the next ( ) morning went to (2903’) 
fetch the child at the relation’s hut; but the sister met him 
with it on the road. He slept at the newly-made hut, to which 
he returned with the child, for one more night, and then went 
back to his own home. 


(2905) 


(2906) 


(2907) 


(2908) 


(2909) 


(2910) 


(2911) 
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ssé ha, au n-k&i Imem, au hi, leta n-ki ho; au 
BE: Am RS AG Re Le eee 1 ~ 
lkoin ( ) na tt fh. Au n tatti 6, mh & Yauki ma 


ee = ba hood = A Ae ‘ bs New! o at 
wha. Ta, n iki Ina 108. N Ikuan ki lyt hho 


Ikioken. N likwa le ko kkissé hi au Itmein.. 


N thé ikw& ss& tttvrti hi, au iméih. Ha me ( ) 
[Zand hi ati Ikod; ssi ss rhm% lyabbs. N A seta 
[hann loi da leans, fh X ssé hhitta ttih, au 
Ohdken-ki (kim. WX ssé ii bho hd, (kauka ssé 
hha. Ta, whaiyX ttaiyi. Hé ti hin @, nh tki-g 
Iné ( ) IZa-I 104, a ssi IkiilkaZs tkviken hi, au 
lkdth, aa hi me (kuipsy% kde ttih kudimd-kx 
kéih. Hi ikii-g me Wka tkiken au Ilkéih; at 
ki-ken #, ti @, 10% Iku§h yauki ( ) Ywé; ta, hi 
ki tkti hé iki Ohdken WWkéken, a hS Yauki wa 
ki 16 khwa, an Ohdéken WWkéken 6 hk Yah hi. 
Hé ti hin 6, bX kx iki Whkéih kki md, a0 ha Yauki 
Ywe. Ha tkti Wen, ( ) ikéé sshd Ikudnnd; au ha 
tatti @, hk Yanki tikuakk® tkhwa ttu, h& ssé-g ind 
ivi; h& ssé-g més a Ywh. Ta, ha ka iki tkalka 
Wkdé gshd koin. 

Hé ti hin 6, n( ) (kays hd, a0 Wkdin, Iki sse 
ka tkiks, kké hi, h ssi ha hi, tkakS au ikdih; 
du ki tétti é, a & tkiyeys bX, aa hin tharhmi 1A, 
am hn. Hen Ikii-g Iné Ihammi, Ikuken tte ha, ( ) 
iM kéih; au hain tatt? ha iki wkowa wkoé ttin 
kéin; au hin tatti, bX wWkoen A, au fA ikuh ssih 


\w "Ned @ <2 we Ne ee” <> Jb ~ Se 7) 
sst hi. Han Yauki Iné lkanlkat Ikhe, ha ssin Iné 


(2912) ddaiten-¥. Ta, ha iki ( ) ikiiyéy’ ttii, au han 
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it to my home, while it was in my bag, while 
the sun ( ) was hot. I felt that I had not seen (2905) 
a springbok. For, I saw a hare. I used to shoot, 
sending up a bustard. I put it in(to the bag) (and) 
brought it home. My wife would come to pluck 
it, at home. She ( ) boiled it in the pot; that we (2906) 
might drink soup. On the morrow I would hunt 
the hare, I would be peeping about in the shade 
of the bushes. I would shoot it up,* that the 
children might eat. For, the springbok were gone 
away. Therefore, I was ( ) shooting hares, that (2907) 
I might chasing, cause them to die with the sun, 
when they had run about in the noonday’s sun. 
They were ‘‘burnt dead’? by the sun; while 
I remembered that the hare does not ( ) drink ; (2908) 
for it eats dry bushes, while it does not drink, 
putting in water upon the dry bushes which it 
crunches. Therefore, it remains thirsty there, while 
it does not drink. It dwells, ( ) sitting in the (2909) 
summer (heat), because it does not understand 
water pans, so that it might go to the water, so 
that it might go to drink. For it waits, sitting in 
the sun. 

Therefore, I ( ) chase it, in the sun, that the (2910) 
sun may, burning, kill it for me, that I may eat 
it, dead from the sun; while I feel that I was the 
one who chased it, while it went along in fear of 
me. It, in fear, lay down to die ( ) from the sun; (2911) 
because it had become dry (while running about) 
in the sun; because it saw me when I followed it. 
It did not stop to walk, that it might look back- 
wards. For it ( ) had run about, when it was tired. (2912) 


* 7.¢., make it spring up from its form and run away, falling (29067) 
down dead later. 


(2918) 


(2914) 


(2915) 


(2916) 


(2917) 


(2918) 


(2913’) 
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Iikiiws. Hah iki yélyé, hth tkiken; a0 hia iki 
ddéi ikiizeyX ttih. Hé ti hih 6, bX Iki-g Ine 
Ikuken ttéh Na; au han tatti é, Wiki iki Ika hi; 
au hin tkiiveys ( ) likéé ttin Ikudnnd, an hin tatty 
é, Wkudink-kt Wkéin 6,* hé ttX W. tkatn tt® 1, he 
Wka-i hi lowdlnwi. 


Hé ti hin 6, fh kX Ikt-g mo Wa hho hk, aa bs 


Ikuken tta. N tkti-g Iné 1é tté ha, ( ) aa Inwa-ka 


Who. N xX ssé ttai ttaa llvkoen llgaué l5t-kko. 
Ha ssf ti lé iikdin; bX ssé {hammi kde hho likéin, 
au kat lkuyé kun sshd ha. N a Sse ddankks ka, 
lkdin yd ssé iki tkiken hi. ( ) NX ss8 tktt Wa 
hhé hk; a hd tkti-g iné tkiken tts. N x sev 
ikti-g Iné sshd ko tkau ha, hé e, h X mv té tté 
hi i. NX me 4f ti 6, l5i-kkd wi ssho Ikan Igwé 
ssho ha. ( ) N x sd lhamm [la fan IIneih Ilyallya. 
Ta, ha itkwa sshé than ssho. N 


lo% laiti, h & ssé Ilyam |kuyé ha; au ae Iné kua 
— 


, 


— 


tta ho. N & ssé licuze ha, ( ) ai h when. N a 


oC 


ssé yau ligaué 


ssé [kiZe ttssan, td, h & tinh, a 4 ss® lkéii. 

N & ssi pau nem. Ta, Ikaukx sshd Ikwényit. 
Ta, nh thy Wkudn kX tkéten hi au [khwd; aa hi +i 
ti 6, AX ttaiyX ( ) ikéd ttih wkoih, a0 Ikoih ya tte 
It; au a H, ti 6, Ika ssi ka kke Ikatiken. 


* |Ikdbbo explains that this 2 is equal to é d. 
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It seemed as if it were about(?) to die; because 
it had been obliged to run about. Therefore, it 
went to lie down to die; because fatigue had killed 
it; while it had run ( ) about in the heat; for, (2913) 
(it) was the summer sun, which was hot. The 
ground was hot which was burning its feet. 

Therefore, I used to go to pick it up, as it lay 
dead. I laid it in ( ) the arrows’ bag. I must, (2914) 
going along, look for another hare. It would 
spring up (running) into the sun; it would, being 
afraid, run through the sun, while I ran following 
it. I must, gomg along, wait, so that the sun 
might, burning, kill it. ( ) I would go to pick it (2915) 
up, when it lay dead. I would sitting, break its 
(four) legs, and then I should put it m. I thought 
that another hare would probably dwell opposite 
to it. ( ) I must first go to seek round in the (2916) 
neighbourhood of the form. For it seemed to be 
married. I must, seeking around, look for the 
female hare, that I might also chase it, when 
I had unloosened (and) laid down the bag. I must 
chase it, ( ) with my body. I must run very fast, (2917) 
feeling that I should become thirsty. 

I shall go to drink at home.* For the children 
will have probably fetched + water. I’or, my wife 
(was) used to send them to the water, thinking that 
I had walked ( ) about in the sun when the sun was (2918) 
hot; because I thought that (Adit would kill the 


* Water which is in an ostrich eggshell. (2917) 
+ In the ostrich eggshells, and probably also in a springbok’s (2917’) 
stomach. 
{ Also called ‘‘ gambro’’; a vegetable food eaten by Bushmen; 
which is injurious if used as the chief nourishment in winter, 
causing severe pain in the head and singing in the ears. 


(2919) 


(2920) 


(2921) ta 


(2922) 


(2923) 


(2924) 


(2918’) 
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Ikhwé ssé #kamOpus kkau, hé @, h ssh n& |gdii-t, 
au kX gd llgaué ttéi a* kx Ikuaralkuars, lkdé 
bho ivka; ( ) h& ssé ddatkks Ywa wit hhé [khwa. 
NX sst jwhatten kai hd, N X sed lyuorri hi, 
I WKY kai’. NX ss6 Igt Wk6E ttth kA; A seth 
Va, kdd ttih Wka. Ta, Nea-ke ttéi kX tkuard- 
IkuarX Mua sse; h& ssé ddaukké ( ) Ywaywa hho 
Ikhwa kan. 

Hé ti him 6 nh tktt ssi mS (kalka gshd au 


~ 
- 


Soidig 6 nh lint tit & hi, 1. Hé a wyanyé ta 
a i. N Yauki mg Ictiin’y, h tka (katitkirrd-kko, 

, ha tkaulkarrd, ha a, ha-g nh ( ) ssi kkk 
ha ha. Hé ti hin é, A ssin “eK, ha Ine sse_ Ikwei 
kt ; h% me ssé Iountya kke, Ta, nh iki-g Ing 
ssi Iktlkd sshd, at Ikulku, é, h ssih tkithki ki ttai 
hi; hé 6, lyérriya, aul yarra (©) Ta, lkdin ssé 
la, kX twi. Hé @, tkau m& ddi kiti % 1; au 
ka ikti Imaunkko Wa, aa kk&mman. N koi Ikii-g 
Iné Ikurrtika ila, au Ikatiwa Iné tt® I. Ta, |yarra- 
Opua yinky a. Ta, Iyarra Ikérri 6; ( ) hd lows. 
N ssi Ikt- -g Ine lé n-kX 1y6é, aa OhokA ikti-g nz 
lkows. Ta,n tki: ssé ttai, ko Ohdken Ikatitentta, 
ati kX maunkkd Igaudken Iki Wa [yarri. 

Hé é, tha ssé Arrokd 16 ssi 1; ( ) au ka 
sshd, a-ki Iydé. TA, i yauki ssé_ ttal, Ixoéten- 
1yoeten 6 Iyirrs; ta, n ssin lind, n- A ly6é; he 
nh tkwiyS n-ki Gaya 4, hi tke; hin mé +8ind 

* The narrator explained that, 4d? d, here, means ‘‘an ostrich 


and its wife’’. Zé &€ would, he said, have meant ‘‘ many 
ostriches ”’ 


(2920’) t= : d, hi 7. 
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children for me. The rain must first fall, and then, 
I should be lookmg around, while I looked around, 
seeking for (a pair of) ostriches which are wont to 
seek the water along the “ Har Rivier”, ( ) that (2919) 
they may, going along, drink the water. I must, 
going round in front, descend into the ‘ Har Rivier”’. 
I must (in a stooping position) steal up to them in the 
inside of the river bed. I must lie (on the front of 
my body) in the river bed; that I might shoot, lying 
in the river bed. For, the western ostriches do, 
seeking water, come back; that they may, going 
along, ( ) drink the new water. (2920) 
Therefore, I must sit waiting for the Sundays on 
which I remain here, on which I continue to teach 
thee. I do not again await another moon, for this 
moon is the one about which I ( ) told thee. There- (2921) 
fore, I desired that it should do thus, that it should 
return for me. For I have sat waiting for the boots, 
that I must put on to walk in; which are strong for 
the road. ( ) For, the sun will go along, burning (2922) 
strongly. And then, the earth becomes hot, while 
I still am going along halfway. I must go together 
with the warm sun, while the ground is hot. For, 
a little road it is not. For, it is a great road; ( ) (2928) 
itis long. I should reach my place, when the trees 
are dry. For, I shall walk, letting the flowers become 
dry while [ still follow the path. 
Then, autumn will quickly be (upon) us there ; * 
( ) when I am sitting at my (own) place. For, I (2924) 
shall not go to other places; for, I must remain at 
my (own) place, the name of which I have told my 
Master; he knows it; he knows, (having) put it 


* When he is sitting at his own place. (2 923’) 


(2925) 
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hi; hin me +8an tkédi hi. Hé 6, ( ) nh tké +ka 
sshd hi. Hin 6, ft tkaka sshd hi, au +kibba; hé 
é, hi ssé tketen ki lé +kabbii au m i; au ha tkit 
Iketi tkabbtt au kofohi; ha a, tkuyé ti Wa kke 
tkibbi, iL Au hd fh, tnt GH yaaki tirriwh; i 
Sneh yX ssih kkwé wkéd, ti é A ssi tnd ha, i; 
ai kX tatti 6, h me Yk bhi a. Ta, kkOih 4, d 


(29267) ubtiy® a, au kkoih-ta ha, ( dhe i kkoih kuin koi 


loci, i. Hé ty hii ‘&, i ssi Unilin hie nh ssi Ini 
+kabbt au an h¥-hi; n ssi ii ha. N ssi iti n, Ya, 


— Yaissé A, au kai tatti é, a yaukY ine bhi, n tkagen- 


(7206) 


kx ha. Ta, i tkit-g ine hi f tkhwat. 

Ta, +kabbii a kX tkouiss® mid, han as f t& kA 
whai @ ttai kéé hhdi Yao, i-g me Wa, ha kde 
linkin’ yao. I-g mé tkauih ki wkéé ttih Yao. 
Ha & luerriya, au Ikhwé. Hin iki tkauin tkui, all 
yao Wkaié. 





VITT.—166._ 


HOW IHAN+KASS'O’S PET LEVERET WAS 
KILLED. 


(Related, in July, 1878, by [han+-kass’6, to explain how the story 
of ‘The Death of the \kh&ii” was told him.) 
lyabbi-an-ai Ine Ikhé ke 1di%-Opua, he, i 4 Ine 
ssa, [kann Ikam ha, au ka ka hi kwan Ilgaué loi-ka 
kauken; ta, hi é Ikhé ka 164-Opua. Hé, ha Ine 
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down. And thus ( ) my name is plain (beside) it. (2925) 
It is there that I sit waiting for the gun; and then, 
he will send the gun to me there; while he sends 
the gun in a cart; that which running, takes me the 
gun. While he thinks, that [have not forgotten; that 
my body may be quiet, as it was when I was with 
him; while I feel that I shoot, feeding myself. For, 
starvation was that on account of which I was bound,— 
starvation’s food,—( ) when I starving turned back (2926’) 
from following the sheep. Therefore, I lved with 
him, that I might get a gun from him; that I might 
possess it. That I might myself shoot, feeding 
myself, while I do not eat my companions’ food. 
For, I eat my (own) game. 

For, a gun is that which takes care of an old man ; 
it is that with which we kill the springbok which 
go through the cold (wind); we go to eat, in the cold 
(wind). We do, satisfied with food, le down (in 
our huts) in the cold (wind). It (the gun) is strong 
against the wind. It satisfies a man with food in 
the very middle of the cold. 


VITI.—1 66. 


HOW IHAN+#KASS’O’S PET LEVERET WAS 
KILLED. 
lydbdi-an* killed (my) leveret for me, and I came (7206 ) 
crying to her, because I wanted them + therefore to 


seek for (other) leverets; for they were those who 
had killed (my) leveret for me. And she soothed 


* The narrator’s mother. 
} @.¢. his mother and his maternal grandmother +hanhmi. 
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ddattén a, i. Hé tiken é, ha Ine #kd4kka ke, ti @, 
Ikhaii hd 6% ka: 


(7207) (.) «TR, 

N kwan tah kan lla, 
Iau thin, 

lovru-Ina-ka {kao. 

TE, 

N kwan tan kan 11a, 
au thin, 

lyé-Ikhwai-ta {kao.” 


(7208’) ( ) Tsatsiten 4, kan Iké-% Ikarhma 164-Opua, au 
Ikouyu; he, ha Ine Iki ssa ha, au hah Ikatiwa, 
han Ine ss4n dkke ha. He, i Ine Ilgwiten a; h Ine 
|hstho ha, han Ine tkize; n Ine Ilyarhki tkife 
ha. He, h 4 Ine Ila, Iké-¥ ha, he, h 4 Ime gga tho 

(7209’) ha. Ha Ime Ilya, ha Ikiye; he, m a Ine ( ) Ifa, 
h 4 [kiye, Iké-i ha; he, n 4 me Wl 1ké-i ha, h 
4 Ine ssa tho ha. Ha Ine Ilya, ha Iktye; he, h 4 
Ine Ily4, n & Ikuye ha. He, h 4 Ine Ilya, hn & 
Iké-i ha; he, nh 4 Ine Ilva, D2 & Iké-i ha; he h 4 Ine 
ssa tho ha. 

lvAbbi-ai-ah ka, a yu 1 164-Opui-ka llgwiten, 

(7210’) i ( ) tkhd ha, ft Ika té ha. N Yauki ta, a kh’ 
1ti-Opua. Han ka, nh Yu ti l0i-Opuad-ka Ilgwiten, 
i Ikha ha, i ssin ka té ha. N Yauki ta b kha 
ldu-Opua; au i tatti €, ha Yauki wi twaiten Ilka 
ha, au ha ttéitt’oi, ttdittoi 1a. Hah Iku 7 ua, 
au ha tt Sitt oi la, han Yauki wh ttwaiten Ika ha; 
he ha Ine lla ssuen. 
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me, about it. Therefore, she told me that the lizard 
had formerly said : 


( ye Hor, ( 7207’) 
I therefore intend to go, 
Passing through, 
guru-\nd@’s pass. 


66 For, 
I therefore intend to go, 
Passing through, 
lye-Ikhwai’s pass.” 


( ) Zsd@tsi* was the one who caught hold of (and) (7208’) 
took up a leveret on the hunting-ground; and, he 
brought it (home) alive, he came (and) gave it to me. 

And I played with it; I set it down, it ran; I also 

ran after it. And I went to catch it, and, I came to 

set it down. It agai ran; and I ( ) again ran to(7209’) 
catch it; and I went catching hold of it, I came to set 

it down. Again, it ran; and, I again ran after it. 

And I again caught hold of it; and again, I caught 

hold of it; and I came to set it down. 

|¥dbbi-an wished that I (should) leave off playing 
with the leveret, that I ( ) (should) kill it, that I(7210’) 
(should) lay it to roast. I was not willing to kill the 
leveret. She wished me to leave off playmg with 
the leveret, that I (should) kill it, that I might lay it 
to roast. I was not willing to kill the leveret, because 
I felt that nothing acted as prettily as it did, when 
it was gently running, gently running along. It did 
in this manner (showing the motion of its ears), while 
it was gently running along, nothing acted as prettily 
as it did; and it went to sit down. 


* The narrator’s maternal grandfather. 
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(7211’) ( ) Hé ti hin é, hi me kai, f ikuenh, ta, a A ka 
afitau thin au Ikhoa, au nh Yauki ila ilgwiten IIkhdéé 
Imalina ikhoa. Hé tiken @, A Ine ikuen, i; au h 
hin {hd ldt-Opua. He, n Ine Ikuen ; he tiken 6, 
hin Ine (kha ke l6%-Opua, au kéken Ina |khoa. 
(7212’)( ) Hin Ine kha ke lda-Opua; hé 6, nh Ine ssan 
Ywa, i; au h Iki ka, hi kkweya ke IGi-Opua. 
Ta, hi You dddi ddatten n; hin kui, a ikuen, au 
(72137) hin 6H ka, hi ssi Ine Icha ke 164-Opua, a n ( ) 
ddga ssin Iki ka, fh ssin Iktt kkweya ha, au ha 
kkwé, katwa. Hin tku tkha ke ha. Hé tfken &, 
hh Ime ssgh Ywa, 1 Hih né ta, i Yatki ta Iya 
i Int 10%-Opud-kko; au h Iné ta, hi ligauéya ke 
(7214’) \di-ka tkatuken, ( ) hin mé ta, i Yauki ta ya, i ini 
I$t-Opudl-kko. 
Hé ti hin @ hi Ine ddatten tké t& lla fh, au 
Ikhaii; au hin ta, n ssih kkwé, ttumms kitki 
hi, au ka tkah 6% nh ttu, n ssin kkwé, ttumma 
Ikilki hi.* 


VIIL.—I1 75. 


THE THUNDERSTORM. 
(Related, in Recenter 1875, in the Kathop dialect, by Diilkwain.) 


(5623) N kia nau, Ikhwa kkauwh ssi 0 liga, i lnau, 
| 6 ikhwa kkau, m ttén ko wha, Wkéké tikuan. Hé 


(7 214) * Han ka, n )Yauki sse Ilgwiten au is ta, 1 Yauki ta Ilgwiten 
aul a; ta, 1 ta Wixi tté a. Ta, 54- -Opya yauki ta ttam©pua 
Ikiiwa ; hé ti hin é, i ta Ikha ha, i ka tté ya, au 1 Yauki 


llgwiten 4. 
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( ) Then they told me to fetch water; for I was(7211’) 
one who quickly came away from the water, while 
I did not go to play at the water. Therefore, I went 
to fetch water, when I had tied up the leveret. And 
I went to fetch water ; then, they killed (my) leveret 
for me, while I was at the water. ( ) They killed (7212’) 
(my) leveret for me; and then I came (and) cried, 
about it; because I had thought that they would let 
(my) leveret alone. For, they must have been de- 
ceiving me; they told me to fetch water, while they 
must have intended that they would kill (my) leveret 
for me, which I ( ) had meant to let alone, so that (7213’) 
it might live (on) in peace. They had killed it for 
me. Therefore, I came (and) cried, on account of it. 
They said, that we should not again get another 
leveret; when I wanted them to seek some leverets 
for me, ( ) they said, we should not again get (7214) 
another leveret. 
Therefore, they soothing calmed (?) me with the 
(story of the) lizard; while they wished that I might 
quietly listen to them; when I had shut my mouth, 
I might quietly listen to them.* 





VITI.—175. 
L 


THE THUNDERSTORM. 


When the rain fell upon us at night, I did thus, (5623) 
while the rain fell, I lay, playing the “‘ goura”,+ like 


* She (my mother) said (to me), that I should not play with (7214) 
meat; for we do not play with meat; for we lay meat to roast. 
For the leveret is not a little fat; therefore, we kill it, we lay 
it to roast, while we do not play with it. 

{ A description of this musical instrument will be found on 
p. 109 of ‘‘The Native Races of South Africa’”’, by the late 
Mr. G. W. Stow (London, 1905), and a picture of it in the 
preceding plate (fig. 8). 

Y 


(5625) 


(5626) 


(5627) 


(5628) 


(5720) 
(5721) 
(5722) 


(5723) 


(5724) 


(5724?) 
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mama ki-kkili-ten wkéys ké, ( ) a Ind Yau livkoen, 
ti &, Ikhwa ikuei ¥dken bbaiten-i, i; h® i kellke 
kunn ; h nd Yau +én-na, ti e, Ilkunn é kui a ka 
IInau, Ik’é ya +kwaiyt ha, han ka Imau, ( ) ha 
Dwainya (k’e, hi-g Ind IWwkeyk (k’é a, ti @, Ik’e 
likhdt kin 4i, tkhwa kaé bX ssé kkau; t% (khwa 
ki (khwa sst amm {khé, 6 Ikhwa Yauki kkau. 
Ikhwagen kx ( ) Ikei lou, (khwa [khe; 6 ltkuim a 
IVkeya, ti e, Ikhwa Yauki SSC kkau. 

N Iau, mama Wwke n, nh Yauki ttai mama, ti, 
n iki ttn kd tha, keke tikua. Hé mama 
+g0u, 1; ( ) 3 mamia Ivkoen ti @ A Yauki 
ywin n ttai mamX. Hé mdma tkit tta, 1; n tkii 
ttén kd tha. 

Hé tkhwa iki mau, 5 n ttén ko tha, Ikhwagen 
imm wan, tkhwa +71 le ssi tsayaiten. ( ) He 
Ikhwa Inau, ssften kin #1, Ikhwa ki Ikhwa bbaiten, 
he ti iki ddt kai tt®n-ttin tkhwa Ikinh [hin ssi 
tsayaiten, 0 +1 ( ) ka le ssi tsitZaiten Es ssiten 
ttin ssi tchunntchunn {khé, 5 ssften tta, ti @, ti 
Ikti ddi kvii t% ga, & Ikann [hin ssi tsiyaiten. He 
Ikhwa ( ) mau, 6 ssi Yauki tkannikann hin, SSI 
tsivaiten, Ikhwagen ssi tchuta €, ssi tsayaiten 
Ikti ddit kui tt, h& tkainy%, i; h& Ikhwa bbaiten, 
i, 0 ssi tsXfyaityin ttn hé (_) tkainya. 

He tkhwa bbaiten Iki khair thin la, "5 ssi; he 
khwa Ima (kat & Iyhi !khé ssi tmerh kha, [khwa 
bbaiten Iki ha, i 

Hé mama kkui: ( )«N hnann!’* He tata 


* An exclamation of suffering or pain. 


THE THUNDERSTORM. 3203 


likunn.* And mamma said to me, ( ) did I not see (5625) 
how the rain was lightening; that I did like Nkunn; 
did I not know that Ilkunn was a person who used, 
if people scolded him, he used, ( ) (when) he was (5626) 
angry with the people, to say to the people, about it, 
that the people seemed to think that the rain would 
fall; but (on the contrary) the rain would stand 
still, while the rain did not fall. The rain used (_ ) (5627) 
really to stop; when IIlkunn had said that the rain 
would not fall. 
When mamma rebuked me, I[ did not listen to her, 
for, I lay, playing the “ goura’’, like Ilkunn. And 
mamma became silent; ( ) when she saw that I did (5628) 
not seem as if I heard her, And mamma lay down; 
I lay, playing the ‘ goura ”. 
And the rain did thus, as I lay, playing the 
‘“‘soura’’, the rain first seemed to shine into our eyes. 
( ) And the rain did thus, (when) we were thinking (5720) 
that it was going to lighten and it seemed as if the 
rain were closing our eyes, when it was the light ( ) (5721) 
that entered our eyes; we stood shutting our eyes, 
while we felt as if darkness kept our eyes closed. 
And ( ) when we had not (yet) opened our eyes, the (5722) 
rain gave us things on account of which our eyes 
seemed as if they were green ; and the rain lightened, 
while our eyes felt (_ ) green. (5723) 
And the rain, lightening, went over us; and the 
rain did as follows to a stone which stood outside, 
in front of our hut, the rain, lightening, shivered it. 


ie RR 


And mamma exclaimed: ( ) “Nnnan!” And (5724) 
father questioned mamma, as to what was the matter 


* |Ikunn or ‘‘Coos Groot-Oog’’ was a rain sorcerer, who lived 
at !khar |ku (also called ‘‘ Evvicass Pits”, on account of a tree 
which stands by the Pits). 


(5725) 


(5726) 


(5727) 
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ttittti mama 6 ti @, ts’A-dd@ md & ddi yX; [khwa-ki 
hhouitenhhowiten Ind Ima hd, he bX Wh? He 
mama IVkeyi, tata a, ti @, ( ) ti titi, Ikhwa [kann 
ttyérri ho hi ttu; hé tiken @, ha ith, i. Hé 
mama ku-kkuiten wks, ssi kuin ka, ssi ssé ikaken 
ttih; ssf-kX ddiddi é, ( ) ssi Yauki ka ssi kwan 
humm hi, 6 ha Wwkéys ssi, 6 kkumm-Opua @ #inni. 
Ssiten kuin ka, ssi ssé-g Iné wkoen, 5 ssi Yauki 
dai wiih ssi ttui, 6 ha Ivkeya ssi. 

( ) N kuin Imau, 5 mama IWké nh, n xu ttt 
llha, Ukellké tkunn, n Wkuin Yauki ki h ttt; nh 
tKkuan a lwkoén, ti é, ikhwa Wkuan a, ki hX tkhaé 
ssi, 6 n-kX ddiddi. 


se = A er 


THE THUNDERSTORM. oD 


with her; had the rush of the storm ~* reached her, 

that she exclaimed as if in pain? And mamma told 

father about it, that ( ) the thing seemed as if the (5725) 
rain were tearing off her skin; therefore, she had 
exclaimed with pam. And mamma said that we had 
wished to fall dead; it was our fault that ( ) we (5726) 
had not been willing to obey her when she rebuked 

us about a very little thing. We had wanted to see 

(what would happen) when we did not appear to hear 

when she rebuked us. 

( ) I had acted thus, when mamma told me to (0727) 
leave off playing the ‘‘ goura ”’,—like Ilkunn, — I 
would not listen; I was the one who saw that the 
rain had intended to kill us, on account of my doings. 


* The narrator compares this to the wind from a cannon ball. (9724’) 








A BUSHMAN WOMAN WITH DIGGING-STICK. 


Photographed at Salt River in 1884. 





IX. Customs and Superstitions. 





(357) 


(358) 


(359) 


(360) 


(361) 
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TX.—97. 
Bes, 


CUTTING OFF THE TOP OF THE LITTLE 
FINGER, AND PIERCING EARS AND 
NOSE. 

(Gwen in July, 1871.) 

Ikwa gwai-Opuaken % Ikauwd hi Wki @ 4. Ikwd 
laitiken & Ikauwa ha Ivka @ 4, au hin tatti é, hai & 
latti-Opuad, hé ti hin ¢, hX tkauw% bX kim laiti-ki 
hi Wki, 1; au hin tatti @, hi Iwka lati @ &. 
Ikwa gwai-Opuaken tatti @, ( ) hi &@ tkwa gwai- 
©pudt, hé ti hin @ hk tkauwk hi iwki @ 3, hi 
kim gwai, ti hi Wwka* a0 hi wkd. tkwd gwai- 
kdken, Yauki Ikauwk hi twki; Ikwa laiti-kOwdiken 
yauki tkatwk bX wka. 

( ) Hé ti hin 6, Ikw4 gwai tkauws hd kth é &, 
hi kX hd Wkit i; hé ti hin @, hih me kokdi IG 
hd Wks, au hih mé Ikin-nX Inwd, han iné kokdii 
au h& Ivka € 4, au han Iné [kan-na that. 

( ) kui gwai-koken Ikkemy% hi Inuntii é 5%; han 
yarn Ikeiny® hX Inuit @ 8. tkui laiti-kéken 
likeiny® hi Inuitii € %, aa hin tatti 6 hx wkon 
laiti € &; ha& Ilyam itkeimny& h& Inunti € 4, ( ) au 
hin tattY é, h& Wtkin owal é%; ha iyam likeinyad 
ha Inunit. | 

[kui laiti-koken yauky likemnyas hi Ininti; au han 
tRttt é tkui laiti-ko Iyohi; [kui laiti-kdken 4 lkemy% 
h% Invinti, ha aki. 

* This word should probably have been written |44 here. 
} Probably Ix4. 


CUTTING OFF TOP OF LITTLE FINGER, ETC. 9329 
[X.—97. 
Ee 


CUTTING OFF THE TOP OF THE LITTLE 
FINGER, AND PIERCING EARS AND 
NOSE. 


A little boy has this hand cut.* A female child 
has this hand cut,f because she is a little girl, 
therefore, she has the hand of her female arm cut ; 
because this is her female hand. The little boy feels 
that ( ) he is a little boy, therefore, he has this hand 
cut, his male arm, for, they shoot with this hand. 
Another boy does not have his hand cut; another 
girl does not have her hand cut. 

( ) Thus, the boy has this arm cut, with which 
they intend him to shoot; therefore, he turns this 
(the right) hand, when he grasps the arrow, he turns 
this (the left) hand, when he grasps the bow. 

( ) Another man has this (the right) ear pierced ; 
he also has that (the left) ear pierced. Another 
woman has this (the left) ear pierced, because she 
feels that her female arm is here (ze. on this side) ; 
she also has this (the right) ear pierced, ( ) because 
she feels that her male arm is here; she also has her 
nose pierced. 

Another woman does not have: her nose pierced, 
because the other woman is ugly ; the other woman 
who has had her nose pierced, is handsome. 


* Showing the top joint of the little finger of the right hand. 
} Showing the top joint of the little finger of the left hand. 


(357) 
(358) 
(359) 
(360) 


(361) 


(357) 
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[X.—177. 
L. 


CUTTING OFF THE TOP OF THE LITTLE 
FINGER. 


SEcoND ACCOUNT. 
(Information given, in March, 1884, by \xéken-an.) 
(10404) Ha 6% Wkwaiyau, a lkau Ikam ha ©puayai, 
Kauéten-an !hana. 
N than a, tkau tkam tkabbe-tii * Ika. 


IX.—99, 
B. 


BUSHMAN PRESENTIMENTS. 
(Given in February and March, 1873.) 

(2531) ‘Iyami-ka-Iké-t® Igwe, & léléti hi chen. Hin 
+kikken, hin dddrraken, hin Iki ssi dddrraken- 
dddérraken hi wi-en. Hin yu hi; lkuften Iki 

(2532) ikdiiken kkwé, au han titti 6, ( ) ha ei-%a 
ddarraken. WkabbOwaken & likhwaiya, ha a, kerri‘; 
vkammmin @ kei lla; ha a, Iyam-ki-Ikui t& Ii 


(10403) z [kdbbe-tit, or ‘‘ Willem Streep’’, was a son of the informant, 
lxaken-an, an old Bushman woman who was with us for a short 
time in 1884. 


( 10404’ ) z Ledken-an further explained that the joint is cut off with reed. 
It is thought to make children live to grow up. It is done before 
they suck at all. 

| The above piece of Bushman native literature is described by 
Dr. Bleek as follows: ‘‘99. Bushman Presentiments.—They feel in 
their bodies that certain events are going to happen. There 1s 
a kind of beating of the flesh, which tells them things. Those 
who are stupid, do not understand these teachings; they disobey 
them, and get into trouble,—such as being killed by a lion, ete.— 
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TX.—177. 
L 


CUTTING OFF THE TOP OF THE LITTLE 
FINGER. 


Seconp ACCOUNT. 

Her father, \Ykwaiyau, was the one who cut off(10404) 
the upper jomt of his daughter Kauéten-an’s little 
finger.* ; 

My husband was the one who cut off (the upper 
joint of) kabbe-tu’s (‘‘ Willem Streep’s’’) finger. 


[X.—99. 
B. 


BUSHMAN PRESENTIMENTS.+ 


The Bushmen’s letters t are in their bodies. They (2531) 
(the letters) speak, they move, they make their 
(the Bushmen’s) bodies move. They (the Bushmen) 
order the others to be silent; a man is altogether 
still, when he feels that ( ) his body is tapping (2532) 
(inside), A dream speaks falsely, it is (a thing) 
which deceives. The presentiment 1s that which 
speaks the truth; it is that by means of which the 
Bushman gets (or perceives) meat, when it has tapped. 


The beatings tell those who understand them, which way they are 
not to go, and which arrow they had better not use, and also warn 
them, when many people are coming to the house on a wagon. 
They inform people where they can find the person of whom they 
are in search, 7.e., which way they must go to seek him successtully.” 
(‘A Brief Account of Bushman Folk-lore and other Texts.” By 
W.H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Cape Town, 1875. pp. 17 and 18.) 

t The word !gwé was used by the Bushmen to denote both 
letters and books. Il4abb0 explained that the beatings in their 
bodies, here described, are the Bushman’s “ letters ’’, and resemble 
the letters which take a message or an account of what happens in 
another place. 


(2533) 


(2534) 


(2535) 


(2536) 


(2537) 


(2538) 


(2532”) 
(2537) 
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ad*; au hat % dddrraka. lyamn-kd-lkéten ni Ini, 
Iki ssa 1k’6, a ha-hi. ( ) lyamn-ki-Ikéten Ivkaiimi, 
Iki ssa [ké-kuiten. | 

lvam-ki-Ikuften linda ttwi ttss’érd-ken, hin Wkamm 
ttwi Ikhwaiten, au Wkammmin titti 6, {kui ttdi 
ssi ddarrakenddarraken ha ti-tn. lkikogen Ind 
vkamm ( ) Iktikd, & ssa; hih +kikks [katken: 
“lod Igaté yyt Ikoih, ta, [kéih tta ssa; hin €, 
n Wkamm, hi en-ti-ki ttwi ttss’ or6-ken Ikhwaiten.”’ 
Ikaukiken lgoii-i ; Ikaukiken Int, |kuften ssa. Hin 
( ) #kikky hi o&: “ikui tt#h ike ssi.” Ha diken 
#kdkkx hi: “ikdin tt ike ssi; hi ha ssi ssi 
ssé A-h; hi a, h ssi Wkamima tki ssa hX-hx; a0 
hi-hi-ki ttwi ttss’6rd-ken [khwaiten. N ( ) iikuanh 
ki, i ssé-g Ind wkoen; at be tkudh (kéi lau, ban 
Ind ike ssX. Ta, i kX +nwai, n-kx Vkamm; he kk 
kit (kei lau.” 

Hin Wkamm hi tkaulkan; han +kakka tkauken: 
() “Whai kkih tta ssi, t4 nh Wkamm +hithain. 
kai tten tkaot tke tkhé, ui ssd Igdi-d, tikentiken-ki- 
ka. TA, nh Wkamm, whai-t? Wkamm.” [kikdéken 


Ihimm hi: “N kkih ki, tkatken i; ta, ( ) whai 





& = au ha-ha. 

ha = ha-ha. 

; The Brinkkop has two names, Ilyau and |kao, the narrator 
says. But, there appear to be two mountains, a round-topped 


++ —F & 


one, and a high one. 
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The Bushmen perceive people coming by means of it. 
( ) The Bushmen feel a tapping (when) other people (2533) 
are * coming. 

With regard to an old wound, a Bushman feels 
a tapping at the wound’s place, while the tapping 
feels that the man (who has the old wound) walks, 
moving his body. The one man feels ( ) the other (2034) 
man who comes; he says to the children: ‘‘ Look ye 
around, for grandfather, for grandfather seems to be 
coming; this is why I feel the place of his body’s 
old wound.” The children look around ; the children 
perceive the man coming. They ( ) say to their (2530) 
father: ‘A man is coming yonder.” Their father 
says to them: ‘‘ Grandfather (his own father) comes 
yonder ; he would come to me; he was the one whose 
coming I felt at the place of his old wound. I( )(2936) 
wanted you to see that he is really coming. For 
ye contradict my presentiment, which speaks truly.” 

He feels a tapping (at) his ribs; he says to the 
children: ( ) ‘The springbok seem to be coming, (2937) 
for I feel the black hair (on the sides of the spring- 
bok). Climb ye the Brinkkop standing yonder, that 
ye may look around at all the places. For I feel the 
springbok sensation.’’ The other man agrees with 
him: “J think (that) the children (should) do so; 


* The Bushman, when an ostrich is coming and is scratching (2533’) 
the back of its neck with its foot, feels the tapping in the lower 
part of the back of his own neck; at the same place where the 
ostrich is scratching. | 
The springbok, when coming, scratches itself with its horns, and 
with its foot; then the Bushman feels the tapping. 
( ) When a woman who had gone away is returning to the (2534’ ) 
house, the man who is sitting there, feels on his shoulders the 
thong with which the woman’s child is slung over her shoulders ; 
he feels the sensation there. 


(2539) 


(2540) 


(2541) 


(2554) 


(2555) 


(2556) 
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ka ikurrika ssa; ta, Ilyau Ike Ikhe, ha Ikuan 
lyowd; hi sst Wkoen Igéppem Itkd Ik’au. Heé &, 
hi ssi Wwkocn {kau-ki-ki, i. Hi ssih kkwén 
Wkoen Indttentnatten ( ) Ohdken katlkattendds * ; 
ta, whai th tta1 dammit Ikéét®, Ohdken ikiilkattendde. 
Ta, Ohdék& Wkwaiyk. {kuirrilkuirriten Ilya tna. 
Hé é@, whai ti ss4, ha lé ttih hi. Ta, ( ) Ikuirri- 
Ikuirri Wkudi kkérriwa. TS, a ki ikuei tt, n 
% Wkamm n Ikuélkueéten; aa Wyauks ssé ddérri 
hi. TA,  tké th Wkamm Wyatken; au kA sed 1ké 
whai. Ta, n ssho kd ( ) Wkammivkamm Imuntté 
ma fh ttss’ihyi, hé yauken kX ddérri hi; aa ka 
luhaiy® what. Whai iki ng Imilnt ttt n ttss’i- 
yi.” tkikéken thimm hi: “Tn ka.” t 
* * * * * 

Hé ti hin 3, i kX ( +) tkotké, 1; aa Wkamm-ma 
Ikueiti, au 1 Wkammis, Iki ssa tehuti, aa tchutiys 
Iné tta Ik ssi, at Imei. I-g né Wwkam'm, i Inwa- 
Inwa, au { IWkamm what Inwa lyérroken; ( ) 
hé whaiya ttai ssi lydérrokenlydrroken Ohéken, i. 
I tkuéi t&, i Wkamm i ma; au { ss% wwkau what 
Wkéiikéi, I wkamm i Yu, at what Ikitti-ks thowtken- 
lhoiken; i Wkanfm i ( ) tsizaiten, aa whai 


tsayaiten-ta Iuelue. Ttoiten a, f ta Wkamm [kamm ; 


(2539) * Ihe “inside”, Whillhiitignddé “ insides”. 


|} As Section IX is a long one, about twelve pages of the 
original MS. have been omitted here. They refer chiefly to 
tactics in hunting, and habits of the animals hunted. 
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for (_) the springbok come in the sun ; for the Brink- (2538) 
kop. standing yonder is high; they shall look down 

upon the ground. And then they can see the whole 
eround. They can therefore (?) look inside ( ) the (2539) 
trees ; for the springbok are wont to go hidden inside 

the trees. For the trees are numerous. The little 

river beds are also there. They are those to which the 
springbok are wont to come (in order) to eat in them. 

For, ( ) the little river beds have become green.* (2040) 
For I am wont to feel thus, I feel a sensation in the 

calves of my legs when the springbok’s blood is going 

to run down them. For I always feel blood, when 

I am about to kill springbok. For I sit ( ) feeling (2541) 
a sensation behind my back, which the blood is wont 

to run down, when I am carrying a springbok. The 
springbok hair lies behind my back.” The other 
agrees with him (saying): ‘‘ Yes, my brother.” 

* %* *% *% * 

Therefore, we are wont ( ) to wait (quietly) ; when (2554) 
the sensation is like this, when we are feeling the 
things come, while the things come near the house. 

We have a sensation in our feet, as we feel the 
rustling of the feet of the springbok with which the 
( ) springbok come, making the bushes rustle. We (2555) 
feel in this manner, we have a sensation in our heads, 
when we are about to chop the springbok’s horns. 
We have a sensation in our face, on account of the 
blackness of the stripe on the face of the springbok ; + 
we feel a sensation in our ( ) eyes, on account of the (2556) 
black marks on the eyes of the springbok. The 
ostrich is one, for whom we feel the sensation of 
* 4.e., the grass and the little bushes of the river bed. 2540’ 


} A black stripe that comes down in the centre of the forehead, (25595’) 
and terminates at the end of the nose. 


(2557) 


(2558) 


(2559) 


(2560) 


(2561) 


(2562) 


(2563) 
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aa ha ttar ttau tkyariten |kamm; au Ilgu wa é; au 
wkoin ya Ikueita ; ha tty ih 

Hé ti hin g, ( ) tchuti ka, Iné bbai 1 11. Hi tki-g 
Iné ttal lewd hho Wl Incin. Heé tt hin é, 1 ki-g 
Iné Ikigen kkati tkau tchuti Inwd; at i-g Iné 
Ikagen kkat’ thann Ila. Ta, tchuen eG, s@eetht 
vkwatya, hi tké kk SSC TOTE) ttal sst; au i-g 
Iné eau Inem-th 1k? inn *; au hi +H, ti 8, i ssho 
©puoin tten-a au lIkuonna-ka, ©puoin. Au { Ikei 
llau, i ( ) ©puoin tten-a, au ikuonna-ka, Opyoin. 
Hé ti hin il yauki th ©puoin©puoin ttih au 
lIkuonna; au i Ikueitta, i Wkamm. Ta, i ike ta-g 
mé Itkamm, au tchuehya Iné ttal; at ( ) f-g 
IMkamma Iki ssa tehudi ; au tehudinyn ttal ssi 
ddarrakenddarraken hi Ikwalkwagen. I-g Iné 
Vkamm i Wkallkattti; hé tyauken ki ttss’imm-a 
hi; au f-g mé tkammmain ila. ( ) Hé ti hin 6, 
i né Wkamm, i. ~ 

Hé ti hin @, katiken-Opuydiini Yauki tt lgauii- 
liga 16th meth, ¢; hi iki kkih, igavé kaw 
sshd; hi sst tkwah 1; a0 hi Ina tehuéi, ( ) au 
tchusiy’ ttaiya hhe ti. Hi ssé ikwah mmimmi 
1; ta, i Iké t&, ssueihssuei ti kkan, Wkoéh Iki hi; 
au bi kkih tkau sshd. Hé ti hin é, i ta-g Iné 
tkakki, i ( ) tkagen, ti @, (kaka k6& ma tchudh. 
Hin 6, hi in tkwah. Hi md tmé hhe tit; au hi 
inc, ti @, tohusiy’ tta Iker tt% hi; au [kidken- 


(2564) Ikaokk Ikuei-u, hi likallkaii- -mi. ( ) L sse erie 


(2558) 
(2563) 


7 nein [lkaié-t& Ik’arin, ‘‘the shade of the inside of the hut.” 
| Ti &€ Ikwai, he it, ‘‘one place, this place,” the narrator 
explains. 
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a louse; * as it walks, scratching the louse; when it 
is spring, when the sun feels thus, it 1s warm. 
Then it is that ( ) the things go from us. They (2557) 
go along, passing opposite to the hut. Therefore, 
we early cross the things’ spoor, when we early go 
to hunt. For, the things which ( ) are numerous (2558) 
are used to come first, when we are lying in the 
shade of the hut; because they think that we are 
probably lying asleep in the noonday’s sleep. For 
we really ( ) lie down to sleep the noonday’s sleep. (2559) 
But we do not lie sleeping at noon, when we feel this 
sensation. For we are used to feel like this when 
the things are walking; when ( ) we have felt the (2560) 
things coming, as they walk, moving their legs. We 
feel a sensation in the hollows under our knees, upon 
which blood drops, as we go along, carrying (the 
game). ( ) Therefore, we feel this sensation there. (2561) 
Therefore, the little boys do not he in the shade 
inside the hut; they le in the shade above yonder, 
so that they may beckon to us, when they have 
perceived the things, ( ) when the things walk at (2562) 
that place. They will beckon, making us see; for 
we are wont, sitting at a distance, to watch them, 
as they sit above yonder. Therefore, we say to each 
( ) other, that the children appear to have seen (2563) 
things. For, they beckon. They point to that place, 
while they point to the place towards (?) which the 
things are walking, where the Brinkkop mountains 
he thus spread out (?). ( ) So we may quickly chase (2564) 


* An insect which bites the ostrich, a black insect; an ‘ ostrich ( 2556’) 
louse’ as the Bushmen describe it. 
+ llkabbo explains that Ilg% means ‘‘ de bloem tijd ”’. 


(2565) 


(3348) 
(3349) 


(3350) 
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bbai tchuéh, ati Ikao 4, hi thkarh tt; h¥ tchuthys 
ttaiy’ hi. Tchuéhys ttar luhi-tta, tchush a hi *; 
i ssé arrdkd Imih hho hi; aa bX Imaunkd ttén 
ihinys. I gst ikhé Xkken ati ( ) tchuda, { ss Yuki 
lyuorri la ikhé tehuén ; i ssé | yuodrri luhi {khé 


tchuén, ti é, Iywé-Ina na ttai kei tkhé hi. 


TX.—104. 
B. 


DOINGS AND PRAYERS WHEN CANOPUS + 
AND SIRIUS COME OUT. 


(Given in October, 1873.) 

Ivam-ka-Ikéten Ini tkuatten-Ikougen, hin +#kakk3 
Ikhwa: “Inakki Oho tké; ( ) a Ikwé [hd hi, A tka 
Ikditte, ta, Ikditté tkaiimenya lye; Ik6itte ssa 
karraki hi; ta, hit ki YaOws Ihin ssa ; Ikéih Ssé 
kiki t Wkéi hi Ik6itt® tsayau.” 

kvittoken {hin ssa; Ikéten ( ) kéyS hi tkagen: 
Cikittaa kih tké ssa;” hin +k4kki hi tkagen: 
“U kkéi ssé ka hi tkuttaa.” Hin +k4kka hi 


Ikagen: “Iki ddi 74 & Ina |kuttai?” Ikukoken 


(3351) +kékka [kikko: “I ( ) ka ki-g ma [kittaa.” 


(2564’) 


* § ha = au ha-ha. 

+ Four names given by the Bushmen for Canopus are as follows: 
Ikeissé; \kuatien-lkougen; WWkodggu; \Wxée-td-lhuiitten-\kougen. 

t It is possible that [lkéka should have been written 
NZallka, here. , 
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the things at the hill which hes across, to which the 

things are walking. The things walk, putting them- 

selves in front of it;* we will quickly pass behind 

it, while it still lies away (from the springbok). We 

will stand nicely (ready) for ( ) the things, that we (2565) 
may not steal up abreast t+ of the things, (but) that 

we may steal up in front of the things, at the place f 

to which the leader goes. 


TX.—104. 
Bi 


DOINGS AND PRAYERS WHEN CANOPUS 
AND SIRIUS COME OUT. 


The Bushmen perceive Canopus, they say to a (3348) 
child: ‘‘Give me yonder piece of wood, ( ) that (3349) 
I may put (the end of) it (in the fire), that I may 
point (it) burning (towards) grandmother, for, grand- 
mother carries Bushman rice; grandmother shall 
make a little warmth for us; for she coldly comes 
out; the sun § shall warm grandmother’s eye for us.” 

Sirius comes out; the people ( ) call out to one (3350) 
another: ‘‘ Sirius comes yonder;” they say to one 
another: “‘ Ye must burn (a stick) for us (towards) 
Sirius.” ‘They say to one another: ‘Who was it 
who saw Sirius?”’? One man says to the other: ‘ Our 
(_) brother saw Sirius.” The other man says to him: (3351) 


* That is, putting their faces towards the mountain. ( 2064? 

+ That is, not at the side of the game as it goes along, but right (2565’) 
in front of its path. 

{ The Bushmen are at the back of the hill, waiting for the 
springbok to cross it, coming to the place where they (the Bush- 
men) are. 

§ The sun is a little warm, when this star appears in winter. (3349? ) 


(3352) 


(3353) 


(3354) 


(3355) 
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Ikikéken +kdkka hi: “N ka nd tkittau.” 
Ikvkdken #kikka hi: “N kin ki, X sst ka hi 
Teves (eta cho (eat li Ii: Uae coe 
yauki Yaows ( ) thin ss8.” [kukdken +kékka ha 
©pudn : “H6 ssa kki Oho Ikwa tké, h Ikwe [hd 
hi, n Wka (koitt®; Ikditt® ss® (ko, wketke [kikko 
Ikda-geu.” 

Ikhwah hhé ssa hi Ohd tkwa, hin Ikwé thd hi. 
( ) Hah tka tkéh (kittaa*; hin +kikka [kittaa 
ssé ddabbi, wkéuké wkdi-gett. Heh Ikvitten; hia 
Ikuitten lIVkdi-get, hin |kutta Ikittaa; hain imé 
hi au li; hi ssé dd&bbi wkéuké hi tkagen. Hanh 
lsabbeten ti ( ) {keh Wi. Hah igi-ttin Inui. 

Hah kkéan thin, hah ssuéh; at hah Yank (kinins 
hin tta; au hin tatti, hi ttabb’ kki 1é tkutta, 
aa likdin-t& kirrakentkarraken ; kuttau ssin ( ) 
IkdvrikX thih ssé, 

Iké-ti-Ikakaken [kagen kkat Ivkua lyé; hin ttdi 
Ikarra, tté hi gai. 


* In some instances, the second syllable of the word |kuttau 
was pronounced as between au and o. These are here distinguished 
by an o underneath them. 
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‘“‘T saw Sirius.” * The other man says to him: “TI 

wish thee to burn (a stick) for us (towards) Sirius ; 

that ‘the sun may shining come out for us; that 

Sirius may not coldly ( ) come out.” The other man (3352) 
(the one who saw Sirius) says to his son: “ Bring me 

the (small) piece of wood yonder, that I may put (the 

end of) it (in the fire), that I may burn (it) towards 
erandmother; that grandmother may ascend the sky, 

like the other one, Canopus.” 

The child brings him the piece of wood, he (the 
father) holds (the end of) it in (the fire). ( ) He (3353) 
points (it) burning towards Sirius; he says that 
Sirius shall twinkle like Canopus. He sings; he 
sings (about) Canopus, he sings (about) Sirius; he 
points to them with fire,f that they may twinkle like 
each other. He throws ( ) fire at them. He covers (3354) 
himself up entirely (including his head) in (his) kaross 
and lies down. 

He arises, he sits down; while he does not again 
lie down; because he feels that he has-worked, putting 
Sirius into the sun’s warmth ; so that Sirius may ( ) (383655) 
warmly come out. 

The women go out early to seek for Bushman rice ; 
they walk, sunning their shoulder blades.£ 


Re Wkdd-gg%, ‘¢ Canopus,”’ and Ikuttau, ‘ Sirius,’ are both female ( 3301’) 
stars, ||kabbo says. 

+ With the stick that he had held in the fire, moving it up and 
down quickly. 

{ They take one arm out of their kaross, thereby exposing one (3355’) 
shoulder blade to the sun. 
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THE MAKING OF CLAY POTS. 
(Dictated, in 1878, by than+kass’6, from personal observation.) 


(8054) ikagen Ikuah kX iki wkéh, hho i Ik’au @ wkau 
ta, hhd i hi; he, bf m& i, keh thin tk’an * 
(8055) é Ikhdéé Ima. Hé hi Ine tkhui hi; hi ime le ( ) 
kho hi, au hd. He hi me Igwi tté hi, hi ne Iki 
Ikuiten hi. 

He, hi Ine ‘Inau, hi |kuiten tla, hi Ine ttai tau 
tttrru Ike, hi i ttirru 1ké- ta-ttuken ; hi Ine Whit hi. 

He hi Ine Iki ila hi, au nein. | 
(8056) He ( ) hi ne [k’aiten |koa,+ {k’aiten kvii nndi- 
 nnaint hi. He, hi ine [k’atten Iké, hi Ine I-far- 
ki {k’aiten ddi kti nnainnain Ike. He, hi Ine 
Ikhos tté iké au Ik’at; he hi Ine iikallké Ik’au. He 
(8057) ( ) hi Ine Ikailka I’au, he hi Ine ddi kui akken 
Iwéi Ik’at, he hf Ine ttérrl § |k’au atl, i. He, hi me 


(8055’) * [k’au Ikéllkeya lkauoken é Iki tchuen E Wkhéa hi kakaiten. 
Hin é, Ik’au é Ik’e ddr koa, i, hi Iki tchuen 6 Wkhoa hi. |k’au au 
Ine Ikiya. 

(8056’) Wat Iktya, Ieat 8, MS Hele bi, hia iIkenllken hd, 1. Hin 
Iné ta: Ikod-ttd, i; au hin tétti é, hi Iken, dda |Kkha-tti, 7. 
Hé ti hin @, hi Iné ta: tkoa-ttt, 7 

f Heat 8, hi ddr Mod, 1. 

(8058’) Nk’ aa lIkuan 6; hin Iku Ikowa; tk’éten |ku-g Ine !k’ aiten, 
hin Wlkowa. He, hi Ine hhiruken hi; hharuken thin, Ik’au 
é tt’amyi. He, hi Ine ttdrottéro thd 1A, Ik’a é luérriya. 
Hin Ilnau, lk’aa é tVainya, hi Ine ttdrottéro fuht WWkho [Na 
nin au tki. 

(8056’) t [k’aiten ddi kui Wkhd Ih hi. Wkuan luhr Wkhoa hi au Iki. 

(8057’) g Hy IIkuan tébba hi; hi Wkuan tabba, ddi tkoi, 
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THE MAKING OF CLAY POTS. 


The women dig, removing the earth which lies (8054) 
above, lifting it away; and they only dig out the 
earth * which is inside there. And they scoop it 
out; they put it into ( ) the bag. And they sling (8055) 
it (the earth) over their [left | shoulder, they take 
it home. 

And, as they return, they go along plucking grass, 
they only pluck the male grass; they bind it together. 
And they take it to the hut. 

And ( ) they pound the pot (clay),t pound (it), (8056) 
making it soft.t And they pound the grass, they | 
also pound, making the grass soft. And they put 
the grass into the earth; and they make the earth 
wet. And ( ) they make the earth wet, and they (8057) 
make the earth very nice indeed, and they mould § 


* The earth resembles stones which contain things which seem (805d’ ) 
to glitter. Hence, the earth of which the people make a pot 
contains things which are like them (7.¢., like the said glittering 
particles). The earth 1s red. 
The earth to which the people go, to dig it out, is red. They (80567 ) 
call it ‘‘a pot’s hole’’, because they dig, making a stick’s hole, 
there. Therefore, they call it ‘‘a pot’s hole’”’. 
+ The earth of which they make the pot. 
It is earth; 1t 1s dry; the people pound it (when) it is dry. (8058’ ) 
And they sift it, sift out the earth which is soft. And they pour 
down the earth which is hard [to be pounded again at another 
time |. With regard to the soft earth, they pour it out upon 
a skin [a whole skin, which has no holes in it, a springbok skin}. 
{ Pound, making it like sand. (They) put it upon a skin. (80567 ) 
§ They work it; they work, making a pot of it. | ( 8057? ) 


(8058) 


(8059) 


(8060) 


(8061) 


(8062) 


(8063) 


(8059’) 
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Imai, hi dd& tko& tkhwi-ti, hi me [kannikani tkwa 
hho +gwai, hi Ine ttédrokenttéroken ( ) +gwai. Hi 
Ine Ikannikann, tte Ila #gwai. He, hi Ine #yannu 
kui akken Ilwéi +gwai; hi Ine tttrriya ki Ilkaiten 
Ikoa. He hi Ine +7annu ha, #%4rinu ha, +fannu 
ha, ddi ki Akken Ilwei ( ) ha, hih Ine [kauaiken 
hd ld ha.* He, hi ine ddi [koa-Opua a #erini, ha 
hi Yauki dkken ki ha. Hi me lgui !ko& au ssuen, 
au hi ta, Ikoa sse Yauki ik’drraken. Hé tiken 6, 
hi ( ) Ine Igui koa au ssuen, au. Ikoa Inaunko 
Ika, au tkoi tkagen tkd, [koa li-ttiken Imautiko 
kai ; au hi ta, koa sse Ilk6, au koa ki ssuei. 
He, hf me {kauiiken thd Wl4 tkoa; hi me ddf ( ) 
Ikoi-Opud; hi Ine ddi kui akken Ilwéi hi. Hi Ine 
Ikauiiken Ika |ho Ila [kod-Opuad au koa kérri; he 
hi Ine hhé ssa, t+ewai-ki ti-kkd; hi Ine Iamki 
kaka hi. Hf ine térri hi; hi Ine térri kui 4kken 
wéi ( ) hi; hi Ine Jho la hi. Hi me tyamki 
dd{ !ko&-Opud-kk6, Ikoa-©pud a kkiya. He, hi Ine 
(kauiiken [ho tla ha. Hi Ine Inau, kod Ine IIko, 
hi Ine Ilyamki ddf tkhot,t hi Ine Iyui hi; hi ( ) 
Ine Ifui hi, hi Ine Iya kit nnainnain hi. Hi Ine 
igoram Ikhéé IkhS hi au tko’; he hi ine kka le 


s 4 
* |Ikuan ka, ha sse IIko. 


(80627) + Ikhow tsaxaiten Ilkuan |hoaka; |k’éten Iné ta, Ikhot tt <i, 


i, au Ik’éten tatti, hi hin Ikhow li. 
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the earth. And, when they have made the lower 
part of the pot, they, holding, break off the clay, 
they rub ( ) the clay between their hands. They (8058) 
put the clay down (in a circle). And they smooth * 
the clay very nicely indeed; they moulding, raise 
(the sides of) the pot. And they smooth it, smooth 
it, smooth it, make ( ) it very nice indeed, they set (8059) 
it down to dry (in the sun).f And they make a little 
pot which is small, beautiful beyond comparison. They 
anoint the pot with fat, while they wish the pot not 
to split. Therefore, they ( ) anoint the pot with fat, (8060) 
while the pot is still damp, when the pot has just 
newly dried, the pot’s inner part (the inner layers, not 
the inside) being still damp; because they wish the 
pot to dry when it has fat upon it (inside and out). 
And they set the pot (in the sun) to dry ; they make 
( ) a little pot; they make it very nicely indeed. (8061) 
They set the little pot to dry (in the sun) by the side 
of the large pot; and they take the other part of the 
clay; they make it also wet. They mould it; they 
mould it very nicely indeed; ( ) they set it down. (8062) 
They also make another little pot, a little pot which 
is larger (it. ‘‘ grown”). And they set it to dry 
(in the sun). When the pot dries, they also prepare 
gum;{ they pound it (between stones); they ( ) (8063) 
pound it, they pound, making it fine. They take it 
up in their hand (and) put it into the pot; aud they 


* This is done with a piece of bone called [hint or lait. (See 
IX.—185, and also illustration.) 
+ (They) wish that it may become dry. (8059 ) 
{ The berries (vt. “the eyes”) of the “Doorn Boom” are (8062’) 
black (2.¢. “‘ black gum”). ‘The people call them the dung of the 
‘Doorn Boom”, because they. come out of the stem of the 
lkhou tree. 
A white gum, called |g2z, seems also to be found on this tree. 
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Ikhoa. Hi Ine ki, au hih tatti 6, [khou é 4444ppem,* 
hé likélikéya ikwaié. 


(8064) He, hi me Imau, wai ( ) ya lind, kui gwai Ine- 


Ikha wai, hi Ine Ikuéh lé wai Igau, au Ikoa, he 
kui gwdi Iné Iki {kijiten Ilyatiken; ha Ine Iki a 
vaviken au tnem. 

(8065) He {kui lditi me ld ( ) kku 16 Iyatiken au [koa 
kin. He, ha me [pani Ifyauken; he, ha Ine Iinau, 
vatika tka, ha Ine Iki thin Ikoa, au li, ha Ine Ikenn 
lhin Ilyauken, au koa, he, ha Ine [hod koa, 1; au ha 

(8066) ka, ( ) Ilvattka ssé kkti sswéi. 

He, hat mne Ilya, ha tkam ssa koa, he ha Ine 
kku: le ikhoa, ha Ine atti i. 


QQ - 


He, hi Yauki livamki {k’aiten,t au Ikoa kan 
(8067) ka |khe, au hi ta, ha sse Yauki ( ) Iki. 


(8064) * Hin Ine dérri Ikofi-ka ti é |Jnun, au hin ka, hé |khou, hi 
sse kkti #444app, au |koa-ka ti & nda. 

(8066’) {| Ikui gwdiya jku tabba [ki wal- ta Inwa, gegauru Iki hi. 
fkui [aiti Iku tterni Iki ewonlkwor. 

(8066’) t ae. {k’diten Ikwaken. 

exiann lya, au hin tétti, hi yauki Iki tke. Hi {Ikuan 

(8067’): IIkou {hoa Ikwa, au Ikou a Ikhé i ) [k’au, au hi Ine Ikan- na 
lkow a iki ha kei, hi Ine Ik’ aiten a; [k’aiten, [ki Ikwa ; au hin 
tatti é, hi ta, hi sse [atid ha, hi sse kkwarreten ha. 


——————— a_i: al _ ee 
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pour in water [into the new pot]. It [the gum] 
boils, while they feel that gum is that which adheres,* 
it resembles Ikwazé. 

And, if springbok ( ) are at hand, a man kills (8064) 
a springbok, they pour the springbok’s blood into 
(its) stomach, and the man brings back the blood ; 
he takes the blood home. 

And the wife goes ( ) to pour the blood into the (8060) 
new pot. And she boils the blood; and, when the 
blood is cooked, she takes the pot off the fire, she 
takes the blood out of the pot (with a springbok 
horn spoon), and she sets the pot down; because she 
wishes ( ) the blood [%e., the blood remaining in the (8066) 
pot | to dry. 

And she + again takes the pot, and she pours water 
into (it), she boils meat. 

And, also, they do not strike with a stone,t when 
a new pot is on the fire, because they wish it not ( ) (8067) 
to split. 


* They smear the pot outside [with gum taken out with the (8064’) 
spoon, made from springbok horn, with which they stir the gum 
which is boiling inside], while they wish this gum to adhere to 
the outside of the pot. 

| A man works at springbok’s arrows, making them straight. (8066’) 
A woman moulds pots. 

lhan+kass’6 further stated that his wife, Ssudbba-\|ken, had been 
taught to make pots by Rhoé-an (an elder sister of her mother, 
lkudbba-an), and also by lyti-an (another elder female relative on 
the maternal side). 

{ To break bones (with a stone). The Bushmen do this because (80667) 
they do not possess an axe. They: place a bone upon a stone which 
stands upon ( ) the ground, while they hold a stone which has (8067’) 
a sharp edge, they strike with it; strike, dividing the bone; 
because they intend to boil it, that they may gnaw it. 
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IX.—184. 
Li. 


THE IKHU.* 
(Given in January, 1878, by thantkass’6.) 
(6083) ka tkhtiken @ %; Ikhuken-ka ti é, IIkou [khé ha 
tsinyu. Itkhuken Itikenhtikaken mé @ 4, hé é Ilken- 
lkén ss’o ti. 
(6084) oN Yauki +éina ti €, whai-ta ( ) ikuérit inti 


! _ = s o 
Inabbaken Ilkuah a 4, ©hdken Iikuan eé. 


Oe 


Iten Iki Inuai Ikann IIl¥ke hi a. Hé ti hin 6, 
, w Le lee L w £ Ww we ww — 
liten Iné Ilka kauin ha-ka ti é@ &. Hin Iné Itkhou 
Ihoiken. 


IX.—189. 
Le 


4 


LAU. 
(Given in January, 1878, by \han+kass’6.) 

(6082)  Ikwaken Ikuxi é; [kaulkat 8; Iyarh-ka-Ikuften Iki 
eda ha.t Han Iku-g Iné tabba ha; han tku Ikkumm 
ha, 6 lguara. 

Ikiiten Iku @, i hi hi. 

(6083) * Ik’é-ta taken kan @ Ikouwi hi. 


(6084)  t Haa Ik6é [khe 4, hia Ikouta Ikwa. Hin |kainya. 
(6082?)  { Ha tkuaa ddi, Ikaujk@u Na, au Igudra. 





1. Plaything, made by the IZu#. 2. The isha, or Bushman Soup 
Spoon. 
(Nearly hatf-size.) 
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Length of string in Fig. 1 = 48 cm., in Fig. 2=54em. Thickness 
of wood about 3-4mm. The edges are sharpened. 
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Instruments similar to |gé2n-lgo7%, made by the lhun. 
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‘A shaped rib bone called Ia%, used for eating certain food. 
(4 of actual s7ze.) 








1. Arrow made by the Idun. 2. Bushman Arrow. 
(4 srze.) (4 actual size.) 


a. Section showing red marks by which the arrows are recognised 
by Bushmen. 
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lkw'd gua, male hartebeest. 
lhanthass’d, March Ind, 1879. 





\kuin gwai, male steinbok. 
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lkuin \aetz, female steinbok. 
\Aditkase’d, Feb. 28th, 1879. 
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Ikhwat gwai, male gemsbok. 
ihdithass’G, Feb. 28th, 1879. 








Wai \aitt, female springbok. Wat guid, male springbok. 
\hdn4t-kase’d, Jan. 20th, 1879. 
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1. {od gwat, male porcupine. 2. 1x6 lati, female porcupine. 
lAdtitkase's, Nov. 24th, 1878. 





[4@0, Suricata Zenick, or ‘‘ Mierkat.” 


1 and 2, males; 3, a female. 
4, a jackal which chases them. 
lhdig-hass'5, Oct. 2nd, 1878. 
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IX.~184. 
L. 


THE BUSHMAN SOUP SPOON.*+ 


The hair of the Proteles is here, that part of the (6083) 
hair which is on the top of its back.t The roots of 
the hair are here, those which stick into the skin. 

I do not know whether it is springbok’s ( ) (6084) 
paxwax § [which binds the hair on the stick |. This 
is the (wood of the) ‘‘ Driedoorn”’; it (the ‘ Drie- 
doorn’’) is a bush. 

We scratch the fire together with it (ae., with 
the handle of the brush). Therefore, the fire burns, 
blackening this part of it. It becomes black. 


IX.—18o. 
Le 


THE SHAPED RIB BONE,| 


A bone (it) is; a mb (it) is; a Bushman is the one (6082) 
who makes it.4/ He works it; he shapes it with 
a knife. 

‘“Kambro ” is that which we eat (with) it. 


* Among some Bushman implements given to Dr. Bleek by 
a friend, was the brush of which a picture appears in the illustra- 
tions. ||4abb0 recognized this at once as a Bushman “soup spoon” ; 
and showed us, with immense pleasure, in what manner the 
Bushmen eat soup with it, and how well it can be used to take up 
the fat on the top of the soup, if rolled round in it. 


+ The men are those who bind (7.¢., make) them. (6083’) 
+ Really along its back, the narrator explains. 
§ It is in the flesh; it lies upon the bone. It is yellow. (6084’) 


|| See illustration. 
€ He works two ribs, with a knife. ( 6 0827) 


(6127) 


(6128) 


(6129) 


(6130) 


(6131) 


(6132) 


(6133) 


(6127) 
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IX.—190. 
L. 


THE BUSHMAN DRUM AND DANCING 
RATTLES. 
(Given in January, 1878, by lhan-+kass’6.) 

Hi iikuai thin, Ikawi Wkhd hd, 5 tko% tti.* He 
é, hi Ine hin Wkho Invi, i. He, hin Ine +ké, kui 
ta Ikwi, [koa Zuyi, ( ) 1; aa hin t& Ikod ssé wa, 
au hi iné Ikauken tkoi. 

Ié-ta ttiken sst thinthin Whkat Wkhd whai Inuiitu, 
5 hi Inoilnoa tf; hi ssé Ik’O%, au whai Inuituken Ine 
ywa; ka ( ) ti é, whai Inuitu Ikuainh tkuéi i, 
A, Wika ti é, ssf ti Ikériten, i. Whai Inulnuituken 
é; ssften Iné ta Ikeriten, 7. Hin tkuin wa, aken; 
ia ssi hin Wkan Wkhdi, ssi noi. ( ) Hin tkuah 
yYwa aken, au ssi hin Wkati Wkhdai ssi Inoi. Hin 
lkuah Ywa dken, hin Itkuah ssakenssiken, au ssi 
Iné Ik’; at ssften Ine hin kau Wkhéi, ssi Inoi. 
Iko% & Ik’é-ta Ikagen ( ) tkauka, hain Ikuah wa 
Aken. Hé ti hii 6, (k’é-ta tttken Itkuai [k’O% Aken, 
1; au hin tatti 6, Ikoa a tk’é-ta Ikagen Ikauka, IIkuan 
ywa dken. Ikériten @ [k’é-ta ttiken Whimlhin ( ) 
kau Wkhdéi 6 hi Inodinoa Itkuah Ywa aken; at han 
tAtti 6, {kui laiti 4 taba ttwaii, ha lkuain X taba hi. 
Hé ti hin 6, hi tkutn »wa ttwaii, i; au hin tatti 
é, hi Ikuai ( ) Aken. Heé ti hin 6, hi thkuanh wa 
ttwaii, 1; It hin tatti @, hi tkudh aken. 

* What-ta hd. Hin Iku-g Ine kallké whdi [yougii, whai 
tté-ta tti; hin é, hi Ine Mnaua, hi Ine Ilka, hin Ine hin Ik’Ain 
Ikhd hi, au Iko& ttt; he hi Ime tata Ikoa, 7, 


(6128’) + Hi Inodlnod Indlna tssi. 
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[X.—190. 
L. 


THE BUSHMAN DRUM AND DANCING 
RATTLES.* 


They tie, putting the bag over the pot’s (drum’s) (6127) 
mouth.t Then they tie on the sinew. And they 
pull the drum’s surface tight ( ); for they wish that (6128) 
the drum may sound, when they beat the drum. 

The. men will tie springbok ears upon their feet ; ¢ 
they will dance, while the springbok ears sound, as 
( ) springbok ears are wont to do, like what we call (6129) 
dancing rattles. Springbok ears (they) are; we call 
them dancing rattles. They sound well, when we 
have tied (them) on to our feet. ( ) They sound (6130) 
well, when we have tied (them) on to our feet. They 
sound well, they rattle as we dance, when we have 
tied (them) on to our feet. The drum which the 
women ( ) beat sounds well. Therefore, the men (6131) 
dance well on account of it, while they feel that the 
drum, which the women beat, sounds well. The 
dancing rattles which the men tie ( ) upon their feet (6132) 
sound well, because a woman who works nicely is 
the one who has worked them. Therefore, they 
sound nicely, because they are ( ) good. Therefore, (6133) 
they sound nicely, because they are good. 


* For a drawing of the dancing rattles see illustration. 

{+ A springbok’s bag. They wet the skin of the springbok’s (61277) 
thigh; then, when it is wet, they tie it over the pot’s mouth; 
and they try the drum. 


- | Their insteps. (61287) 


(6133) 


(6134) 


(6135) 


(6136) 


(6137) 


(6108) 


(6133’) 
(6108”) 
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How tHe Danctne RAtrLes ARE PREPARED. 


Ikui laiti Ikuan ho vi whai Inuntu-ka tti*; he 
é, ha Ine +umm whai Inuiitu-ka Ikon, au han tku-g 
Iné Wkhd vii whai Inufitu-ka ttt; ( ) au ha Inuiitu-ka 
Ikohwani é, ha Ine tumm hi. Hé é, ha Ine +umm 
hi, hé é, ha Ine lgomm Iki le kau é tiainya, 1. 
He &, hi Iné ttken tkuén, iki 16 tk’an, 1; aa hin ( ) 
ta, whai Inuditt ssé ko; hi ssé Iki le tIkérri tsayaiten, 
o hi tki thi 6% Ik’aa. He @ hi me hin Wkho 
Intii-Opua, au whai Inuitu lemm-ka ti-Opua, he 
ssi ( ) bbdken [khé, au hih mé Whinlhin jhe 
likérri tsayaiten, Wkérri tsayaiten ssé Yauki hin, 
aa whai Inuit. Hé, hi mé Ilkeillken tkhou tkho, 
whai Inulnuiti, 7; hé hi me (_) tkitki 1é, ttwattwain- 
ta Ikauken, é, !k’é-ta ttuka sse Whinthin jaa kaa 
Wkhd whai Inumuitii, au hi odo. 


{X.—191]. 
LL. 


THE USE OF THE IGOINIGOIN, FOLLOWED 
BY AN ACCOUNT OF A BUSHMAN 
DANCE. 

(Given in January, 1878, by \han+kass’6.) 
’e Ikuan ikauken lgoinlgoin, Ikhou sse tténya T 


4 


Ik’é, tkhou sse leléya 1k’é kuiten % Ikwéten/kwéten, 


* Th a Iki |kiken. 
¢ Wkhoa Wkwai. 


prepared and filled, are tied, in fours or fives, on to the top of each 
foot (on the instep), letting the men’s toes appear below them. 


(6108) § To become abundant. 
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BUSHMAN DANCING-RATTLES. 
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How tHE Dancine RATTLES ARE PREPARED. 
A woman takes off the skin* of the springbok’s (6133) 
ear; and then, she sews the inner skin of the spring- 
bok’s ear, when she has laid aside the (hairy) skin 
of the springbok’s ear; ( ) for it is the inner skin of (6134) 
its ear which she sews. And she sews it, and she 
scoops up with her hand, putting soft earth into it. 
And they dig, lading in earth, because they ( ) wish (6135) 
that the springbok ears may dry ; that they may put 
in likérri + berries when they have taken out the 
earth. And then they tie on a small piece of sinew 
at the tip of the springbok ear, which was (_) open, (6136) 
while they tie shutting in the Ilkérrz berries, so that 
the Ilkérri berries may not come out of the springbok 
ear. And they pierce through the springbok ears; 
and they ( ) put in little threads, which the men are (6137) 
to tie, fastening the springbok ears on their feet.+ 


IX.—191. 
D. 


THE USE OF THE IGOIVIGOLN, FOLLOWED 
BY AN ACCOUNT OF A BUSHMAN 
DANCE. 


The people beat the lgoinlgdin, (in order) that the (6108) 
bees may become abundant § for the people, (in order) 


* The hairy skin. 6133? 
| The top of this plant is described as being like that of (6135’) 
a pumpkin. Its seeds are black, and small. They are found 
underneath the flower, which is red. The root is roasted and 
eaten by the Bushmen. The seeds are also eaten, unroasted ; 
being, when dry, pounded fine by the women with stones, and 
mixed with ‘‘ Kambro ”’ in order to moisten them for eating. 
{ The narrator explains that the springbok ears, when thus (6137’) 


QA 


(6109) 


(6110) 


(6111) 


(6112) 


(6113) 


(6114) 


(6115) 


(6111’) 
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Ie sst-¢ Ind ha {khou. Hé ti hin 6, tk’e tkatken 
( ) Igdihigéih, 1; 5 Ik’éten ta ti & IkeSti Ikhow 
sse léleya |k’é-kuiten | Ikwétenlkwéten; Ik’ sse 1a 
Ikhou; hi sse tka Ikhou ati Wholtho. 

Hé |k’éten mé tkammain Ikhou, i. He ( ) Ik’ 
Iné Ikarnmain ti Ikviten [khou 5 Imem, i He Ik’é 
Ikti (kt lla tkigen Ikhou, 5 Incih, i. Hé ti hin Z, 
IkAgen 1 [khé 5 tkan, i, 5 nei. Hé ti hin 6, 
Ik’e-ta, ( ) ttuken Iki Ila tkAgen [khou 6 Imeih, 1; 
Ikagen ssé l@ ha; an hin tatti @, tkagen dddéi 
Ikih-a 5 inéih; au hin ti, Ikigen sse [hdd hi 
Ikoa *; hi sse Ik’o%, au Ikikaken Ing lkauényis. Ta, 
hi Yauki tigwiten, a hin tétti hi Whkti-a. 

( ) He hi nd [k’O%, 1; AG kaka thd he & tkod. 
Hé tiken e, Ikagen IIkuah Iné [hoa In koa ; hin 
lIkuan Iné kod. 1k’é-ta ttikaken lIkuan @ Iné 1k’dit, 
o tkékaken Ine ( ) thauwa, hé tatti, hi [kdéta 1k’é-ta 
ttuiken, o Ik’é-ta tttikaken mé @, Ik’d%; 5 Ikui laiti 
a Ikwai, hin ind x Ikatken Ikoi; 6 [k’e-ta Ikagen 
é Wkwaiya, hih ( ) é Ind [kééta Ik’é-ta tttiken; au 
hin tatti, (k’é-ta ttiken IWkwaiya, he [k’oi. 

Hé ti hin @, Wdih wkutnh me thin, 5 hin Ik’da 
Ina, au hin tdtti é, hi kuin tkauénys. ( ) Heé ti 
hin é, Wéih Iné thih, 6 hih Ik’ée Ind; aa hin tatti 


é, Ikagen Ilkuah Iné Ikanénya. Heé ti hin é, loin 


* Ikagen ssé Ilowita hé, o Ikakaken |ne Ikauénya, |kagen sse 
te} P] fey e ? Pet 
Ilxaim Ihodi he Ig6, hi ssé lgumm. 


A BUSHMAN DANCE. O00 


that the bees may go into the other people’s places, 
that the people may eat honey. Therefore, the people 
beat ( ) the Iotnlgoin, when they desire that the (6109) 
people’s bees may go into the other people’s places, 
so that the people may cut honey, that they may put 
honey away into bags. 

And the people carry honey. And (_) the people, (6110) 
carrying, bring the honey home. And the people 
take honey to the women at home. For, the women 
are dying of hunger, at home. Therefore, the men 
( )take honey to the women at home ; that the women (6111) 
may go to eat, for they feel that the women have 
been hungry at home; while they wish that the 
women may make* a drum for them, so that they 
may dance, when the women are satisfied with food. 
For they do not frolic when they are hungry. 

( ) And they dance, when the women have made (6112) 
a drum for them. Therefore, the women make a drum 
for them; they dance. The men are those who dance, 
while the women (_ ) sit down, because they clap their (6113) 
hands for the men when the men are those who 
dance; while one woman is the one who beats the 
drum; while many women are those( ) who clap (6114) 
their hands for the men ; because they feel that many 
men are dancing. 

Then, the sun rises, while they are dancing there, 
while they feel that they are satisfied with food. 
( ) Then, the sun rises, while they are dancing there, (6115) 
. while they feel that the women are satisfied with 
food. ‘Therefore, the sun shines upon the backs of 


* That the women may play for them, when the women are (6111’) 
satisfied with food ; that the women may also arrange the (game of) 
l766 for them, that they may roar. 


(6116) 


(6117) 


ue) 


(6119) 


(6120) 3 


(6121) 


(6122) 


(6123) 


(6115’) 
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Int kai tké sho hi Wtkoulkkoutenttti;* 5 tkakaken 
Int Iki ( ) tkoi-ka tau. Hé ti hin @, tttiken in% 
tkitentkiten 6 |k’au, 6 |kod-ka’ {k’dth me thita 
Ikagen Yu, lika ti e, Ikagen Iké lhauwa ti e; hé- 
ti hin é, [koa-ka Ian Ing luhita Ikagen ¥d, i. Hin 
tatti é, hi Yauki ( ) ttamOpua |k’od, ta, hi Ikt 
k’6, Ihwii. Hé ti hin é, hi Inoa-ka aun Iné 
luhitin Ikigen 7, i; au hin tatti é, hi likuan |k’dd 
liwit. Hé ti hin @, hi ( ( ) tkitkf hi moa-ka Ik’at, 

, hé koiten lhin he InoxInoa, hin koiten Ja le hi; 
O ons kil Ikhé. Hin tkii tk’od tkhe ta: 0) Tcieen: 
Iné @ thauwa, ( ) o {k’é-ta tthkaken Ind @ [k’6a 
Ikhé ta. 

Hé ti hin é, hi n& ©pudin ki 1é Ndia,t 7; 5 hin 
tatti 6, hi tkuan lliwa, 5 hin ddd Ik’oH mma; 

[k’é-ta Ikakaken iné Ika ( yt Ikoa, i. Hé ti hin é, 
hi tkii-g Iné ©puoin, ki 1é loin, i; 6 hin tatti é, hi 
likuah Itiwa, 6 hin ddda HI o8i ind. Hé ti hin @, 
hi tku-g Iné Opuon ki lé Wldin, i, au hin tatti 6, ( ) 
hi kuan ltiwa, o hin dda roa Imi. Tiken Iki-g 
Iné tss’iten, 6 hin dda ©puoin lina; au hin tatti 6, 
hi Ikuan llawa, 6 hin dda |k’6H Ima. 

Hé ti hid é, lgaué iki a, ( ) hi mé tkéten tkauken 
6 tkhoa, a, Ikauken ssd-g In& Ikuénya hi, hi ssé 
Ywi; ta, hi ddéa Ikuain Wloihya. Heé ti hih é, 
Ikauken ikuan Iné Ikégen kau Ikuénya hi, 6 6 |gaué- 
tuiken; hi sse ssi Ywi. ( ) Ta, hi Ikuan ddoa 


* |k’é-ta tuken Ilkuan €, loin [kai [kd ssin hi Ikoullkoutenta. 


(6119’) + Hin |ku-g |ne ©pyoin au Ilkudénna, au hin tatti, Ikagen 


[ku IIhinya hi @ Ikoa, au loin We [kati 1é. 


A BUSHMAN DANCE. ayy 


their heads; * while the women get ( ) the dust of (6116) 
the drum. Then the men are covered (?) with dust, 
while the dust of the drum lies upon the women’s 
faces, because the women are accustomed to sit down 
there; therefore, the dust of the drum les upon the 
women’s faces. Because they (the men) do not ( )(6117) 
dance a little, for they dance very much. Therefore, 
their foot’s dust covers the women’s faces; because 
they have danced strongly. Therefore, they ( ) get (6118) 
their foot’s dust, which rises up from their feet, it rises 
up among them, as they stand dancing. They dance, 
standing around, while the women are those who 
sit down, ( ) while the men are those who dance, (6119) 
standing around. | 

Therefore they sleep, letting the sun set ; + because 
they are tired when they have been dancing there; 
while the women leave off( ) drumming. Therefore (6120) 
they sleep, letting the sun set; because they are 
tired when they have been dancing there. Therefore, 
they sleep, letting the sun set; because ( ) they are (6121) 
tired when they have been dancing there. The place 
becomes dark, as they sleep there, because they are 
tired, when they have danced there. 

Therefore, morning is (the time) when ( ) they (6122) 
send the children to the water, that the children may 
dip up (water) for them, that they may drink; for 
they are thirsty. Therefore, the children go early 
to dip up (water) for them, at the break of day, so 
that they may come to drink. ( ) For they are (6123) 


* The men are those, on the backs of whose heads the sun (6119’ ) 
shines (/iterally, upon ‘‘ the holes above the nape of their neck’). 

| They sleep at noon, because the women had bound on the (6119’) 
drum for them, when the sun had just set. 


(6124) 


(6125) 


(6126) 


(6127) 


(8073) 


(8074) 
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loinys. Hin mat, ti é, hi tkuah dda tiwa. Heé 
ti hin 6, hi Yauki Wkhd# hi tkuah &, sse ikéten 
Ikauken 6 Ikhoa; 6 hin Ihamm ta ti @, hi ddda 
Ikti Indunko Wawi. Hé ti hin @, hi Yauki ikhdi, 
hi ilkuah € sse Ikéten Ikauken 6 Ikhoa. ( ) Au 
hin tatti €, hi ddd& tku Imaunko thimm ©pucin Ina ; 
ati hin tatti é, hi dd6% Ikti Inaunko Iliwa. Heé ti 
hin 6, hi Yauki ikh6a hv é sse tkéten Ikauken 5 Ikhoi. 

( ) Hé ti hin @, hi mau, hi mé kh, i, hin nz 
Ikéten [kauken 6 Ikhoa, i; au hin tatti @, hi likuan 
©pudin, kkiiyX hi. Hé ti hin @, hi in& tkhé, i. 
Hé é, ( ) hi Iné tkéten tkauken 6 [khoa, 7. Hin 
Iné #kakka Ikauken, hin Iné kui, hin +kakka [kauken, 
Ikauken koa sse afitau Iki ssa hi Ikhoa, hi sse ardko 
ssa Ywa. Ta, ( ) hi ddd iloinya. 


[X.—197. 
L. 


PREPARATION OF THE FEATHER BRUSHES 
USED IN SPRINGBOK HUNTING. 


(Given in December, 1878, by \han+kass’0, from personal 
observation.*) 


Hi tikuan tku {koukou tkhd [koitken, #kam#kam 
Ikhd ttéi tkhii, au Indbba. Hii wkhou twkwai; he 
hi Ine Ikau [kaoken 6 Ikiya, hi Ine lyauwi f Ikéiiken-ka 
( ) Ohdken. He, hi Ine ddi wai Inwaintii-ka ttii ; 
hi Ine [kaulkau lé, ttutttuain,t he hi Ine ki [kétiken. 


é i , os a — Fit 
(8073’) * N Ilkuan ka ssin IlVkoen, n Ikéin & Ikouwi !koaken. 


+ ddi Wkhou Iki hi. 


, , seal 
(80747) +t “Rieme” IIkuan 6 [haulhau-ka Ikauken Ilkuané, Ikuara 


, Q ~ 
IIkuan ka, Ia, 7. 
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thirsty. They are aware that they are tired. There- 
fore, it does not seem as if they will be those to send 
the children to the water; for they feel at first that 
they are still tired. ‘Therefore, it does not seem as 
if they will be those to send the children to the 
water. ( ) Because they are still sleeping there for (6124) 
a while; because they are still tired. Therefore, 
they do not seem as if they will be those to send the 
children to the water. ( ) Therefore, when they (6125) 
awake, they send the children to the water; when 
they feel that they have had their sleep out. There- 
fore, they awake. And then ( ) they send the (6126) 
children to the water. They speak to the children, 
they thus say to the children, that the children must 
quickly bring them water, that they may quickly 
come to drink. For (_ ) they are thirsty. (6127) 


TX.—197. 
~ 


PREPARATION OF THE FEATHER BRUSHES 
USED IN SPRINGBOK HUNTING.* 


They roll the feather brushes, binding the ostrich (8073) 
feathers (the body feathers) upon the ‘‘ Driedoorn” 
stick. They become numerous; and they (the Bush- 
men) pound red stones,t they paint+ the feather 
brush ( ) sticks. And they make ready the (dried) (8074) 
skin of a springbok’s chest ; they thread little thongs§ 


* I used to see my grandfather (Zsdts7) roll the feather brushes. ( 8073’) 
| The red stones here meant, are IlA@; not ¢¢o. At the ‘ Phila- 

delphia Exhibition,’? in November, 1875, Dialkwain recognized 

red hematite as ||a. 
+ Paint them red. 


§ Thongs (they) are. The “children of thongs”’ (they) are. (80 T4? ) 
The Korannas call them !>a. 
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Hi Ine tkit tkéiiken; hi Ine kei tkuain,* hi Ine 
like Ilkuain, hi Ine tkann Ilkou tté Ikéiiken, au 
(8075) ikuain-ta Nlgdd, ( ) au Iikuaim-ta llg6owa Ine kkéiten 
lé Ikdiken. : 
(80833) ( ) Mméi, hi ikén,t ddi wkhd-ttti-Opud; hi me 
ikhéé tkho li tsayaiten 4. He, hi Ine Itkou [ho 
lkuain, au li tsayaiten; au hi ta, Ikudmya ssi 
kkwé kkoiten, au Ikuam Yauki mmemmennin; ta, 
lIkuain ssah bbu 1é ikdétiken, au liya mmemmennih, 

au hi mmemmenninya, au hi Ilka. 
Hi tkuah {kann ko thkou tkhdi, wai tta, hi Ine 
Iki théd tkou, au ti é, Ikdiiken-ka Ikwélkwd4gen Ina 


aa hi, au hi ti, ( ) llgoowa ssin i thin, au ttdi Ikhi. 
rev. 


TAKEN FRoM [X.—198. : 


THE MARKING OF ARROWS. 


(Given .in March, 1879, by lhantkass’6, from personal observation.) 
(8289)  Iyvam-ka-k’é kuain é, +kétten t Inwa,§ au hin ta, 
(8290) hi ssin mmt: #enn Inwa, au ( ) hi iz -| wal, au ti 
e Ikwai. He, hi IInat, hi Ine Iké-{ wai Inoa, hf Ine 


(8074? ) ce [)’wa-kau (the name of a little thorny plant, somewhat like 
juniper). Ha liken é, /k’é ta IIkyain, i, au hin tatti, hi yauki 
ttamOpua llan. Hé tiken 6, Nhe kkgiten hi « au Ikoaken. |k’éten 


~ 
-— 


Iné ta likyain, i, au |yw4-kaa li & Iéta Ik’au aU. 

(80832’) {| I’é-ta taken kt IIken au IIkhaiten & jduki Iki Ikwéten ; 
hin Iku é, Ik’é-ta ttuken Ilkén, 1 

(8289)  { +hétten (which is the same in the singular and plural) is also 
the name of the mark on the arrows made with |kwdé and ito. 


(82897) § Inwa-ka-ku. 
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into (it); and they put away the feather brushes. 
They put away the feather brushes; they dig up 
lixuain,* they roast (the stem of) the Ilkuain, they lay 
the feather brushes over the IIlkuqin’s smoke, (_) while (8075) 
the Ilzuain’s smoke ascends into the feather brushes. 

( ) First, they dig + [with a stick pointed with (80832) 
horn |, making a little hole; they put live coals into 
it. And they put Il*uein upon the live coals, while 
they wish that the Ilkuazn may smoke quietly, and 
not flame up; for the Ilkuain would set the feather 
brushes on fire, if the fire were to flame up, if they 
(the stems) flamed up, when roasted. 

They (the Bushmen) put the springbok skin { over 
(the fire); they put a stone upon the place where the 
feather brush sticks are, for they intend ( ) that(80833’) 
the smoke should only go out through the ostrich 
feathers. 


TAKEN FROM TX.—198._ 


THE MARKING OF ARROWS. 


The Bushmen are those who mark arrows,§ while (8289) 
they wish that they may recognize the arrows, when 
( ) they are shooting springbok at one place. And, (8290) 
when they are following the springbok spoor, when 


* Its stem is that which the people call |j4uaim, because it (8074?) 
does not a little smell. Therefore, the people smoke the feather 
brushes with it. The people call the stem of the |)-wd-kau, which 
is in the earth, ||kudzn. 

+ Men dig with sticks which have no digging-stick stones( 80832’) 
(upon them); they are those with which men dig. 

+ They turn the skin, into which the feather brushes have been 
put, upside down, over the hole into which the live embers and 
the II/ud7n were put. 

§ All the arrows. | (82897) 


(8291) 


(8292) 


(6088) 


(6089) 


(6090) 


(6091) 


(8292) 
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mau, hi Ine ttdi tat hohd Inwa, hi Ine mmid #erin 
Inwa. Hin mné tk: “A-ka Inwa kah Ikhoi é, ta, 
hf-ta +kétten Iku tkuei ( ) w.” Ikvkko % haé me 
kui: oT, h-ka Inwa kah (ké.” Hi Ine Ilya, hi lla, 
hé Iowa a. (kukko % ha Ine kui: ‘“‘N-ka Inwa [ke 
lIkhdi Iké; ta, hi-ta #kétten tku Ikuei i.” 

( ) tkwaé* Ikuah 6, hi ddi #kétten, i. Hi Ine 
Ikhoé tt& ttd, he hi Ine {kaiten IWké ttd, au Ikwaé; 
he Ikwaé Ine Ikhoa Iki, 7; hé é, hi #kétten Inwa, 1. 


Tur ADHESIVE SUBSTANCE USED BY THE BUSHMEN IN 
MAKING ARROWS. 


(Given in January, 1878, by \han+kass’6. ) 


ikwaiiten likuah 6; Wkudrri Ikiten 6 Hii Itke- 
lIkeya ‘“pompoon”, hain kuérrekuérre. Ha Ilkiten 
Iktt Ikuita; han Ikéllkéya Ikhoa. Ha ( ) Ilkiten 
Yauki ttamOpua Ikuta; hi-ta Ikuiten|kuitaken Ilke- 
likeya Ikhwaiten. Hin ind & Igaudken. 

Ssiten Iku jhitinha [ho a; he @, ssiten Iné [kann 
Iku tho leoé, i; ( ) 5 ssiten ka, h& ki ssé luhi 
ssi 1208; ssi ssé di tkwai, i. He ssi Ikti-g Ind 
kunkun, ddi kii t% ti hi; he ssi iku-g Ind Ikaiti, 
o hin Iné ti Nt. He @, ssi-g ( ) Ine [k’aiten Yao 
hi, i. He ssi ine i Ikéi, 5 mdbba; ssften Ine ikwa, 
1 6 Indbba; 6 ssften ddi kiii kuérrekkuérre hi ; 
o ssiten +i, ti é, ss{ ta ssi se ddi whai-ta Iguatten-ta 
[kauken. 


, 4 ~ 
* Hi likuan ka Harpis, 1. 
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they are goimg along picking up the arrows they 
recognize the arrows. They say: “Thy arrow it 
seems to be, for, their mark is like( ) this.” Another (8291) 
man says: ‘‘ Yes, my arrow is yonder.” ‘They again 
go to pick up this arrow. The other man says: 
‘“My arrow seems to be yonder; for their mark is 
like this.” 

Ikwgé* is that with which they make the marks. (8292) 
They put ¢é¢ into (it), and they pound the ¢¢@ together 
with the Iw@é ; and the Ikwdé becomes red on account 
of it; then, they mark the arrows with it. 


THE ADHESIVE SUBSTANCE USED BY THE BUSHMEN IN 
MAKING ARROWS. 

It is lkwdé +; it is Wkudrri juice. It is like a (6088) 
pumpkin, it is round. Its juice is white; it is like 
water. Its( ) juice is not a little white; its white- (6089) 
ness resembles milk. It 1s poison. 

We make an incision (?) (and) set it (the Ilkuarri) 
down; and then we hold a tortoise (shell) underneath 
it; ( ) because we wish its juice to be upon the (6090) 
tortoise (shell), that we may make Ikwdé of it. And 
we warm (it) by the fire, making it hot; and we 
beat (?) it, when it is hot. Then, we ( ) beat (?), (6091) 
cooling it. And we take it up in this manner,t with 
a ‘* Driedoorn”’ stick; we do in this manner to it, 
with the ‘“‘ Driedoorn ” stick, as we make it round ; 
while we think that we intend to make little spring- 
bok arrows. 


* They (the farmers) call it ‘‘ Harpis.’? (Probably harpuis, (8292? ) 
eS eae Tresin 2 

+ The later spelling of this word has been followed in the 
translation, as probably more correct. 

{ The narrator here imitated the manner of taking up the (6091’) 
Ikwaé by means of rolling it upon a stick. 
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MODE OF GETTING RID OF THE EVIL 
INFLUENCE OF BAD DREAMS. 
(Given in August, 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by Dialkwiin.) 
(5161’) N yoda, hi kth kx ssi Iau, ha kx ha ssé wkua, 
h& Inau, ha ka ha ssé ttai, ha lkam l|kau, ha Iau, 
ha tkomm thd (kia, 6 li-t% tkiilkditen, b& kki: 
(5162’) « jkabbi-d Iké!” o ha ( ) k& tehuta [kolkdin @, ha 
ssi Wkhabbo-a Iki hé, hi ki, hé ss€ tkdd-ken thkhoé 
InXlind 11; 5 hé Yauki ttai, hi hi. TH, h% inau, 
ha 7% ikwéi ikwélkwa, hi ddi, hih kié ss& ttai, 
hi hi. He ti é, ha ttai he, he kko Iné Yauki Sen ; 
(0163’) 5 ha 48f-ni, ti 6, hi sith ( ) Wtkhabbo-a vate 
Ikdtkoii, hé Yauki aken. Hé tfken 6, hai tkwéi 
ikwah, ddi, i; 5 han tta wkd ti @ hi-g Iman, ha 
ttai, hid tkh%bbo 4, hi ssi wkhdbbd-a hi, ha ki 
ttai Yauki ssin Ywa +hinniwi. 
lve 6, bh’ Iikén hé, hin Yauki ssin Ykwarkwa ha, 
(9164) 4, 5 he tta wky ti é, he ( ) kit ikhabbo-& Wkéaken. 
Hé tiken 6, ye Yauki kX Ilyeys wii mama a, i; 
5 ilyeten tta Iki ti 6, mama [kt IIkhabbo-a IWkdéaken ; 
hé tiken 6, lye Ikwéi YS, i. 


J nil 
| i 


CONCERNING TWO APPARITIONS. 
(Related in January, 1876, in the Katkop dialect, by Dialkwain.) 
(5810) = Ssi kkih naw Wkhd n thd, 5 kkuérvekkuérre-tttiken. 
Ssiten Iné linau, 5 ssften kai ssi Inada kkuiten ha-ha, 
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[X.—210. 


L. 
MODE OF GETTING RID OF THE EVIL 
INFLUENCE OF BAD DREAMS. 


My mother used to do in this manner, when she (5161’) 
intended to go out to seek for food, when she was 
about to start, she took a stone; (and) as she 
plunged the stone ito the ashes of the fire, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Rider(?) yonder!” while she ( )(5162’) 
wished that the evil things, about which she had 
been dreaming, should altogether remain in the 
fire; instead of going out with her. For, if she 
did not act in this manner, they would go out 
with her. That place to which she went would 
not be nice; while she knew that she had (_ )(5163’) 
dreamt of evil things which were not nice. There- 
fore, she acted in this manner; because she was 
aware that, if she went out with the dream which 
she had dreamt, her gomg out would not be 
fortunate. | 

The Bushman rice which she dug would not be 
favourable to her, because it was aware that she ( )(5164’) 
had dreamt evil things. Therefore, the Bushman 
rice would not be favourable to mamma; while the 
Bushman rice was aware that mamma had dreamt 
evil things; therefore, the Bushman rice would act 
in this manner about it. 


IX.—211. 
L, 


CONCERNING TWO APPARITIONS. 


We buried my wife in the afternoon. When we (5810) 
had finished burying her, we ( ) returned to the (5811) 


(5811) 


(5812) 


(5813) 


(5814) 


(5815) 


(5816) 


(5817) 


(5818) 


(5819) 
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ssiten ( ) Iné Ikuiten n Wa yai What-ttu- -S oT] Inem, 
é he o& thin h&. Hih ssxn {nau hi h, 6-g¢ n tha; 
hé ssi ttai tuhit ho Mla ( ) Ik’Ou, 1. 

HE ssi lauwi tse’ & khd Ikhwa-Opuai, 5 hin 
luhf ss’6 Ik’ou, 5 hin tkhdéw hi tkwilkwi kau ta, 
6 ha |kwailkwagen. 

Hé h iki vai Whai-ttti ktikkkui, han ( ) ttiitti ssi: 
“ukoén yyu! ss’ ddé 4% 1ké, thi ss’d Ik’ou ? 
Hi khod tkhwa-Opua.” Hé (kweiten-ta-tkén kikkai, 
bih ttatti ssi: “me wkoen yy! Tss’& ddih a, 
ha tss’é, hi tki ( ) kei llougen Ikwatys kui a? 
Hanh wkhd bX tkhiyd, tkhi 4 Ddtilkwain tha sin 
Ikhiya hi.” He, n Wkiyar Whai-tti kukkii, hain 
vke: “I, nh Wya-Opua wwe! ( yy a kkan kéi 
llougen Ikho, ti é, Ika thi kd ssi Ikuei-i “i, 1 Han 
lInau, ssi ttaa lla, han Wkhodi ha ssé ko lwkoen, ti 
6, ssi thin hé. 

He iki-3h kukkii, hXh Wke: (+) “ (k’S [kélkérriten 
kih kX ssi tkikka ke, ti é Ind (k’S hha ki Ian, 
vke a hé tni kui a, hin ha ka x kui Juhi ssin 1, 
i Ini hi. Uken lIkuan +8n-na, ti é, ha ( ) ttuko 
ikuah ssih Iki Ikhwa-Opua 4 +énni, hé tiken Mkuan 
é, tt Iku ssé & hi, i ssé livkoen tes’ 4 luhi ss’6 
IWou wi 4, ba Iktt tkwat kwokkwii-% kul, hi india 
Ikti Ind, ( ) t tkut.” He a kukkii, n wkée: 
‘+kamOpua ! N kiih ss& mau, 6 ka | Iyuonni kam 
ssa n-ka lInézih, i gst lvkoén, ti 6, h Ind ssé ya ni 
ssi Ini hk, 6 ha ss’6.” 

He ( ) ssi td hd teri, i He ssi laa Mndlin’, 
O WWke-kX ti-Opud. Hé a kukkii, n lwkéyd he a 


pelie 
\ 


“Ne 
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home of my sister, Whm-ttu,* and the other people, 
whence they had come forth. They had come to 
bury my wife with me; and we went away, crossing 
over ( ) the salt pan. (5812) 
_And we perceived a thing which looked lke 
a little child, as it sat upon the salt pan, seeming 
as if it sat with its legs crossed over each other. 
And my sister, Whai-ttu, spoke, she (_) questioned (5813) 
us: ‘‘Look ye! What thing sits yonder upon the 
salt pan? It is like a little child.” And Ihzwerten- 
ta-\lken | another sister | spoke, she asked us: ‘‘ Look 
ye! Why is it that this thing is ( ) truly like (95814) 
a person? It seems as if it had on the cap which 
Ddialkwain’s wife used to wear.’ And my sister, 
Whai-tiu, spoke, she answered: ‘* Yes, O my younger 
sister! ( ) The thing truly resembles that which (5815) 
brother’s wife was like.” It did thus as we went 
along, it seemed as if it sat looking (towards) the 
place from which we came out. 
And Ilki-di spoke, she said: ( ) ‘‘The old people (5816) 
used to tell me, that the angry people were wont 
to act thus, at the time when they took a person 
away, they used to allow the person to be in front 
of us, (so that) we might see it. Ye know that 
she ( ) really had a very little child, therefore, ye (5817) 
should allow us to look at the thing which sits 
upon this salt pan; it strongly resembles a person, 
its head is there, ( ) like a person.” And I spoke, (5818) 
I said: ‘“‘ Wait! I will do thus, as I return to 
my home, I will see, whether I shall again perceive 
it, as it sits.’ | 
And ( ) we went to their home. And we talked (5819) 
there, for a little while. And I spoke, I said to 


* Wha-tti means ‘‘ Springbok Skin”. 
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hé Wkhod kan #1, h Yau tin, a kin Ikuiten; ta, 
(5820) Wkdin 16. He i kuan ( ) Ind tkiiiten, 7. N Meus 
Iné #1, Tie, a kin We, Wika, ti @, ssi ssin nue 
Ikuan, ssa, 1; h ssé ttauko Ie vkoen, ti 6 a Ind ssv 
(5821) Iya, i Ini ha, 6 hai sv’. N kun Ine ttauko ( ) 
Ikon, ti e, ha ssiit ss’6 hé; 6 kan +i, ti 6, Oho 
Ikit ss’0 ssin @. N Iné lIwkoén, ti e, i Yauki ms Ini 
ha, 5 ti 6, hk ssi $3’6 he. He, h Ine likuan Ihumm, 
(5822) ti &, ( ) tss’A a zara, ha oi Iku ssin 
Ta, mama-g¢g of ki tkikky ké, ti é, i ha Imau, 
leiten € 4+ni j, ften ha Imau, iVké a4, hd kié ssé 
(5823) Ikéiken iné ei ttai 1 a, ( ) ha Iwkéten a, i Ike- 
kk6o ha, mé tuhi ssin i, 5 hin ka, i ssé Ini ha, 5 hin 
tta ki ti 6, ha Imaunko 4% Hé tiken 6, hit 
(5824) ilgd* Inatunks kis wwkoen i, 5 han tte ( ) ka ti 
6, hi ki itkuin Yauki kX hd ttai yo tt 1; ta, bk 
Igé 6 1. _He tiken é, i matnko Ini hi, 1. 
N yan Ihi,t Manssegn t Iné #kakkh ssi a, ti 6, 
(5825) h& ha ( ) Imau, 5 han lhann-a 3 ttih, hin ha Mnau, 
han +t Wa, hain ha laawi Ikhwa-Opuad, 5 hin 
hhity®, § 6 Oho Wyayu. He, hi ha kukkii, han 
(5826) #i: ‘N-kx Ikhwa A 6 (_ ) 88’6 ssih Ikiifve Igauka in? 
(9823’) | * Ha-ka ti é, ha Inaunko iat, as é, ha ssan luhi ssi 1, 1; 
6 eke 4 Igiten Ilxarra [ki ttat ha, a, ha llokéten a, Jha kuay 
Ikydi ddi, 4. Ta, mémageti lict sen ké, ti €, o i Iikiken, 
1 Wkéilkéyé ti 6, Int-lk’é dda hé; he ta Ikwarya hi a, ts’ 
a, Ixarra. 
(5824’) | tN Igai Whi és, the narrator explains, an abbreviation of 
N Mgt hi. } } ‘ ! 
tN kaya la-kkumm [han é, -+kakka sal a, ti é, ha [na 
Ichwi & [kit |hatimi ha. Han {ki ka ha [kiyé [hin. 
(5825’) § hhiki or hhitya 08, Didlkwain says, = hhiten ba-bi. 
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them that they appeared to think that I did not 
wish to return (home); for the sun was setting. 
And I ( ) returned on account of it. I thought (5820) 
that I would go in the same manner as we had 
come; that I might, going along, look whether I 
should again perceive it, as it sat. Going along, 
I ( ) looked at the place, where it had sat; because (5821) 
I thought that it might have been a bush. I saw 
that I did not perceive it, at the place where it 
had sat. And I agreed that ( ) it must have been (5822) 
a different kind of thing. 

For my mothers used to tell me that, when the 
sorcerers are those who take us away, at the time 
when they intend to take us quite away, ( ) that (5823) 
is the time when our friend is in front of us, while 
he desires that we may perceive him, because he 
feels that he still thinks of us. Therefore, his outer 
skin * still looks at us, because he feels ( ) that (5824) 
he does not want to go away (and) leave us; for 
he insists upon coming to us. ‘Therefore, we still 
perceive him on account of it. 

My sister’s husband, J/disse,t told us about it, 
that it had ( ) happened to him, when he was hunting (0825) 
about, as he was going along, he espied a little 
child, peeping at him by the side of a bush. And 
he thought: ‘Can it be my child who ( ) seems to (5826) 


* That part of him (with) which he still thinks of us, is that (58237) 
with which he comes before us, at the time when the sorcerers 
are taking him away; that is the time when he acts in this 
manner. For, my mother and the others used to tell me, that 
(when we die) we do as the Ina people do; they change (?) 
themselves into a different thing. 

+ My sister, la-Lhumm’s husband it was who told us, that he (5824’ ) 
had perceived a child who was afraid of him. It wanted to 
run away. 


2B 


(5827) 


(5828) 


(5829) 


(5830) 


(5831) 


(5832) 


(5831’) 
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Han ing ss’ ligt (kai, 5 hin $80 ssin Igauka AW? 
Hé Mansse ha kukkui, hin #1, CAKKS ih ttai 1ko 
lS, i ssé IWwkoen Ikhwa 4 &, ti @ ( ) Ikhwa ddé 
Ind 8.’ 

Hé Minsse ha tvkoen, ti 6, [khwa ha Inau, [khwa 
liken, ti 6, bi ttai ikarh la Ikhwa, hx ssé WWkoen 
Ikhwa 4 6, hin ha Wkoen, ti @, Ikhwa ha Ywih 
( ) bx thammi hi. (khwaa ha ssuéh-% Iman hho 
Oho; tkhwah ha |k’auru-i; tiken ha Ywanh hi ka 
he [kuye thin. Hé hi, ha kwh tt@i thin Wa, 5 ha; 
hé Ikhwa ha ( ) kkdin hi, Ea ttai Waarw-k 
hin ; han ha wan hi ki bx Ikiiye hii. 

He Miinssé ha lWkoen, ti é, tss’&a ddé Ind a Ikhwa 
Yauki né kX hx ssé hd a; hé (khwa iki ( ) Ywin 
hx thammi hi. He his ni kkuhnii-1 Ikhwa, 1; 6 
Ikhwa lkoen Ikhé 4. Han ha “Wkusiin llvkoen, ti 6, 
Ikhwa latti-Opua Ikuin 6; hin hi llvkoen, ti e, 
Ikhwa IIkuin ( ) Ikwatys kui. Han Imau, tiken- 
tiken-kkuften,* hah Yduki Ikwaty Ikui; hin ha 
Ikt-g Iné kukkui, han +i, hain tku ssé yu tt Lives. 
Ta, |khwa @ Iki thammmi hi, ( ) hd tkt 4 &. 
Hg ha ha tkii ttai, 5 tkhwan Ikhé ko {k’auru-i. 
Hé ikhwa ha tvkden, ti 6, hd ttar ya ttui bi; 
hin ha |{k’t ssa, hin ssuén. 

~ Han Inau, llykeée-kko, b ha lIWkoéen ha, han J’auki Ikwaty’ 


kui; ta, ha [ki |yarra-ssé Ikwaiy’, tss’'& & Iyarra. Han Ilkuan 
‘hd kui, 0 ti-kko. 
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have run after me? It seems to have lost its way, 
while it seems to have followed me.’ And Mansse 
thought: ‘Allow me to walk nearer, that I may 
look at this child (to see) ( ) what child (it) be.’ (6827) 
And Mdnsse saw that the child acted in this 
manner, when the child saw that he was going up 
to it, that he might see what child it was, he saw 
that the child appeared as if ( )1t feared him. The (5828) 
child sat behind the bush; the child looked from 
side to side; it seemed as if it wanted to run away. 
And he walked, going near to it; and the child ( ) (5829) 
arose, on account of it. It walked away, looking 
from side to side; it seemed as if it wanted to 
run away. 
And Manssé looked (to see) why it was that the 
child did not wish him to come to it; and the child 
( ) seemed to be afraid of him. And he examined the (5830) 
child; as the child stood looking at him. He saw 
that it was a little girl; he saw that the child ( ) (5831) 
was like a person. In other parts* (of it) it was 
not like a person; he thought that he would let the 
child alone. For a child who was afraid of him 
( ) was here. And he walked on, while the child (5832) 
stood looking from side to side. And (as) the child 
saw that he went away from it, it came forward 
(near the bush), it sat down. 


* At one time, when he looked at it, it was not like a person; (58317) 
for, it was different looking, a different thing. The other part 
of it resembled a person. 


(7457) 


(7458) 


(7459) 
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IX,.—228. 
OP 


THE JACKAL’S HEART NOT TO BE 
KATEN.* 


(Dictated, in September, 1878, by lhant+kass’6, from his maternal 
grandfather, Tssatssi.) 

Hi Ikuan tatti é, Ikhwé- -Opua Iké ta ddi Ikérre, 
hé ti hin 6, Ikhwa-Opux Yattki ta hi kéro ili, au 
hin tatti e, koro Yauki ttamOpua thammi, ta, kdro 
( ) ka tku tkiye thin. 

ilkauéyaken a, IkhwA-Opux ka ha ha li, ha a Yauki 
lhammi, ta, Ikhwé-Opux Iké-g Ine ddf li-ssi, au kdro 
li, hah Yauki Ine lgauko Iharhmi. 

Hé tiken 6, i Yauki ka-g me » Ikhwa- ~Opua ( ) 
kéro li, au iten tatti é, ng Ike ta Iku Iktize ii We, 
au ha Yauki Ini i; au ha Iku i toa i Inoa Iydroken, 
ha tku tkiye ti, au ha Yauki [kwé sse. 


Note added by the Narrator. 


(7457?) Ha tka ssi llamma Ikuintkuin au Igdppem-ttu, 


he Igappem- -ttti wa-g Ine 4 ha Ikuin. He ha Ine 
Iké-Y Ikuin, ha Ine hid kuin, 1; ; he ha Ine Iki ttdi 
kuin, au ha Ikaiin® au thou a, THe Uhiiya kuin a. 
Ha thamma tku Whinthin {hd Neu ; he, ha IInaa, 


(7458’) Ikuiiya Ine Ikhai ( ) ha-ha [hou, ha Ine Ikhow-i 


kuin, he | likuifyh Ine Ikha-i kéro. 

HA Ine Dao kéro tt; he, h [kééttuka Ine tkudkken 
kéro ttiittii; hi Ikudkken hi, hi tumm hi. 

* In this piece of native literature several words occur of 
which the meaning is not yet clear to the translator. 


JACKAL’S HEART NOT TO BE EATEN. 3793 


TX.— 228, 


THE JACKAL’S HEART NOT TO BE 
EATEN. 


They (the Bushmen) feel that a little child is wont (7457) 
to be timid; therefore, the little child does not eat 
jackals’ hearts; because the jackal is not a little 
afraid; for the jackal ( ) runs away. (7458) 

The leopard is the one whose heart the little child 
eats; it which is not afraid; for, a little child 
becomes a coward from the jackal’s heart, it fears 
immoderately (?). 

Therefore, we do not give to a little child (_ ) the (7459) 
jackal’s heart; because we feel that the jackal is 
used to run away, when it has not (even) seen us; 
when it has only heard our foot rustle, it runs away, 
while it does not look towards (us). 


Note added by the Narrator. 


He (my grandfather, Tssdtssi) had bought dogs (7457’) 
from lgdppem-ttu, and \gdppem-tti gave him a ia 
And he took hold of the dog, he tied the dog up; 
and he took the dog away; holding the thong with 
which he had tied up the dog. He at first kept . 
the dog tied up; and, when the dog had slipped (_)(7458’) 
his thong(?), he put it upon the scent(?), and the 
dog killed jackals. 

He (my grandfather) skinned the jackals; and 
my grandmothers dressed the jackals’ skins; they 
dressed them, they sewed them. 
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Ha thabbisse, ha Ikauken kéro, hin I?ud, ha tkitki 
ssa, hi, ha )’a0 hi. 
He, ha Ine dda lgappem- tou 4 Inuin, kdéro-kx Inuin, 
au ha Ine Inwa Il’ua-ka Inui, rua tta. 
He, ha Ine Iki 1a, leAppem-ttu a Inui, koro- ka 
(74597) Inuin, ( ) au ha tatti 6, lgdppem-ttiiwa a, 4 ha a 
kuin. Hé tiken e@, ha Ine dda Igappem-ttu a Inui ; 
au ha dda lgdppem-ttii a Ikuih likhi; hé tiken 6, 
ha Ine a _lgappem- -ttti a Inui, he lgappem-ttti 4 Ine 
lxamki x ha 4 Ikoi, au ha hika 1 |koin a, kdro-ka 
Inuin. He, n Ikéiiyh Ine Iktiten, i. 
Hé tiken e, n Ikdin ta ssih mau, au ha Ine | yauii 
(7460) Iki kéro, ha Iné ta: ( ) “ Aken ss’6 ki, i ta hi kéro 
ZIT, ta, i tké ta ddi li-ssa.”” Hé tiken 6, ssi Yauki 
ssin hi kdro Ili, ih 
Ta, a Ikoin 1ké Ya'uki ssi hi kéro, han ka ssi 
Iku i anit ha ©puondde koro. 


TAKEN FRoM IX,—237 ., 


WHARA AND TTO. 
(Given in August, 1878, by lhan+kass’6.) 


(72737), Ihara IIkuan é Iké thdika; |k’éten ttamm-i “i hi nan, 
1; au _ ttagen Ine Ikiya, he We DYaui hi enen, i, au 
hi Ikan hi; hi Ine kati hi, ket hi, kath hi, hi me 
Daui hi enen, i. Hi me Ikau Whdra, hi Ine ttamm 
hi ind, au hi mati hi kau ttd;* hi me mati hi 

* The Dutch name, used for ¢éd, appears to be ‘‘ Rooi Klip” 
r ‘‘Roode Klip”. A Koranna gave the name Inow for it. 
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He again(?) killed (?) a jackal and an Otocyon 
Lalandit, he brought them (home), he skinned them. 

And he made a kaross for lyappem-ttu, a jackals’ 
kaross, while he put on the O/ocyon kaross, the 
Otocyon skin. 

And he took the kaross to Igappem-ttu, the jackals’ 
kaross, ( ) while he felt that Igappem-ttt was the (7459’) 
one who had given him the dog. Therefore, he 
made a kaross for lyappem-ttu; while he made for 
lgappem-ttt an equivalent(?) for the dog; therefore, 
he gave the kaross to lgappem-ttu, and lgappem-tti 
also gave him a pot, while he rewarded(?) my 
srandfather for the jackals’ kaross. And my grand- 
father returned home. 

Then my grandfather used to act in this manner, 
when he was boiling a jackal, he said: ( ) ‘Thou (7460) 
dost seem to think that we eat jackals’ hearts? for, 
we become cowards (if we do so).” Therefore, we 
did not eat the jackals’ hearts. 

For, my grandfather used not to eat the jackal; 
he only boiled the jackal for his sons. 


TX.—237. 
tr 


NHARA AND TTO. 


lihdra * is black; the people [ having mixed it with (7273’ 
fat| anoint their heads with it; while ¢éd is red, 
and the people rub their bodies with it, when they 
have pounded it; they pound it, pound it, pound it, 
they rub their bodies with it. They pound Iihdra, 
they anoint their heads, when they have first 


* A certain stone which is said to be bath hard and soft. 
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DYaui hi een, au ttd. He, hi Ine Ikan lthdra, 1, 

(7274’) hi Ine ttamm hi Ina. ( ) Hi Ine ttamm kui Akken 
wei hi Ina, au hi ta, hi Ind Ikhu wa sse IIkhdé. 
He, hi Ine kui, 1; au hi tdatti, hi ttathm-i hi Ind; 
au hi ta, Ikhvika sse Ikti tIkhdé, hi na sse ddi ki 
lkhO Yuérriten, au thoikenthoiiken, au hi Ina Yaa 
ttamOpua thodiika. 

He hi Ine |kiiten, au hi Ine hin Ikikké, au hf 
tatti, hi me [ktiten hi-ta Imeth; au hi +kékka 
Ikukké 4, Ikukké sse ddé hi 4 Ihara, hin kéi ttd. 

(7275’) Ta, ha Ilyamki ( ) Id, laiti sse i Ikudkka ha 
Wholtho; Wholtho @, ha sse yamki (ki ssa [kukko 
hi; au {kukké 4 sse Ilyamki tkiwa ha 4 Ithdra, 
au {kukké wa [yo Whara. He Ikikké Ine ssé, 
Ikiwa ha Ihara; au ha Ilyamki tkudkken, {ku 
Ikiyy (kttkké a whilthd; au ha +kakka [kikkd 4, 
Iktikké koa ssah Warhki iki ssi ha 4 Whara, hii 
tt; ta, ha a ssi Ila [kukké, he ha Yauki ssan Ine 

(7276?) ssé Ikiukké, ( ) ta, [kikko a ssdi Ine Ile ha; tkukko 
sse ld, Ika Whollho; au Ikukkowk tki la ha tto. 
Hé tiken @, {kukké ka-g Ine Ilyamiki i; ha Ine Iki 
la kikké, ttd, hin thara. 

lthara IIkuah wawailten; hé tiken ¢, 1 Ina ka 
Yarraken, i; au hi tatti, hi wiwalten; hi Ine 
Yarraken, Hé tfken 6@, Ifam-ka-Ik’ t& ka, ati 


Inulnutatta +kakken Imi, “Ha {kui, ha e Ikéo, au 
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pounded the ¢¢d; they first rub their bodies with 

ito. And they pound Ildara, they anoint their heads. 

( ) They anoint their heads very nicely, while they (7274’) 
wish that their head’s hair may descend (7.e., grow 

long). And it becomes abundant on account of it; 
because they have anointed their heads, wishing that 

the hair may grow downwards, that their heads may 
become black with blackness, while their heads are 

not a little black. 

And they return, when they come away from the 
other man, while they return to their home; when 
they have told the other person (the woman) about 
it, that the other person shall prepare | more | Ilhara 
for them, as well as ¢/d. For he (the man) also 
( ) goes, (his) wife will go to dress bags for him, (7275’) 
bags which he will also bring to the other man; 
while the other (man’s wife) will also put aside 
llkdra for him, when the other (man) collects Ilhara. 
And the other (man) comes to put aside Ilhara for 
him; while she [the wife of the man who brought 
the bags] also dresses (and) puts away bags for the 
other; for, she has told the other (woman) that 
the other must also bring her IlAdra and ¢tod; for 
she has been to the other, and she will not he 
coming (soon again) to the other, ( ) for, the other (7276’) 
must go to her; the other must go to receive the 
bags, when the other takes ¢/d to her. Therefore, 
the other one also does so; she takes to the other 
tto and Ilhara. 

lltava sparkles; therefore, our heads shimmer, on 
account of it; while they feel that they sparkle, they 
shimmer, Therefore, the Bushmen are wont to say, 
when the old women are talking there: ‘“‘ That man, 
he is a handsome young man, on account of his 
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ha Ina @, hi Yat akken Ilka hi, au Ithdra; hi-ta 


Ihdikenthdiken.” Hi Iné ta, “ Ikao” 4, “Ha Inada 


(7277’)( ) Yauki akken Ika hi; ta, ha Ina Ikh6d [khi.” 


(7275) 


(7276) 


(7279) 


(7280) 


©ho IIkuah @, he Ina ssi-ta 1d¢, hin Inv & Ikhi, 
hin Ikuiya, Oho {kérriten Iikuah @; hin Yauki 
ttamOpuk Ikwatya, au ssi-ta 1766, hin kdéa Ivkérri, 
hin Ikhi., 


HOW TTO IS OBTAINED. 


Ttd Ikuah Ina Ikou, ttd tt; Ik’éten lIkuan ka, 
ttd tt [ka ss’o [kou, Ik’éten Iné ta, ttd ttt, 7 

Ik’éten thathmi hi, au ( ) [k’éten tatti 6, [6 Iké 
Ima hi (Igiten). Hin Ine dda Imeia, i. Hé tiken é, 
Ik’S hd ka, {kau ttd, hi pau hi, au hf ne 1you ttd. 
He hi ha Ine linau, au hi ila ttd, hi ha Ine |kaiten-i 
( ) ttd ttt, au hi t%, Igita sse 1yé, hi sse id kkwé, 
ddi |kilki ttd, au hin tatti é, lgften Iké lenna ttd 
ttt. Hé tiken @, hY ha ka tkétkém [katiken, hi 
Ine Ikaiten-& ttd tti, au hi ( ) ta, leita ss& |4é, hi 
sse Il kkwé,* ddi Ikilki tt}. He, hi Ine lla, ddi 
Ikilki ttd, ttd, ttd; hi Ime If¥amnki ddi thara,t hi 
Ine Ikt Ihara, hin kd& ttd; he hi ine [ktiiten. 


(7280) * Té, hi sat ttanttan, au |gita Iykoen hi. 


Ig , , c ° Pa - % ? 
{+ IWthara tti Ikuan Iku Ilyantki Iyara sse ss’6; tto tttiwaken 
, 
e g R ev = 
Iku Ilyamki |xara sse ss’6. 
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head, which is surpassingly beautiful with the 
lihara’s blackness.” They say, ‘‘ Handsome young 
man” to him, ‘His head ( ) is surpassingly (7277’) 
beautiful; for, his head 1s like the !khi tree.’ * 
It is a tree which is in our country; it 1s the I*hi 
tree; it is large; (it) is a great tree. ‘They are not 
a little abundant in our country: the iIlvérri tree and 
the I%hi. 


HOW 770 IS OBTAINED. 

Tto 1s m the mountain, the ¢éd mine; the people (72°75) 
say that the ¢¢o mine is on the side of the mountain, 
the people say ‘ ¢¢o mine’ to it. 

The people are afraid of it [| that 1s, of the sorcerers 
who live by the mine], because ( ) the people are (7276) 
aware that people are there (sorcerers). They (the 
sorcerers) make a houseft there. Therefore, the 
people who intend to pound /¢éo, rub themselves 
when they (go to) collect ¢#¢. And when they go 
to the ¢éd, they throw stones at ( ) the ¢/d mine, (7279) 
when they wish the sorcerers to hide themselves, 
that they may go undisturbed to work at the /i0, 
while they feel that the sorcerers dwell at the ¢é@ 
mine. Therefore, they take up stones, they throw 
stones at the ¢/o mine, when they ( ) wish the (7280) 
sorcerers to hide themselves, that they may go in 
peace t to work at the ¢#o. And they go to work 
at the ¢td, ttd, té0. They also get Ilhara;§ they put 
away the lihara and the ¢¢o, and they return home. 

* The I%ht tree bears berries; and has no thorns. 

+ The narrator thinks that their houses are small holes, like (7276) 
mouseholes. 

t For, they would be ill, if the sorcerers saw them. (7280) 

§ The IlAara mine [literally, ‘‘mouth” or ‘‘ opening’’] is in 
a different place; the ¢#o0 mine is also in a different place. 


(8374) 
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IX.—240. 
i 


SIGNS MADE BY BUSHMEN IN ORDER 
TO SHOW THE DIRECTION IN WHICH 
THEY HAVE GONE. 


(Given, in April, 1879, by |han+kass’6, from his mother, |x Abbi-an, 
and from personal observation.) 


Hin tku Indu, au lku-kk6 ttaiya, Ikukoken Yauki_ 
Iné ta ha {kuiten, hin Ine [ktru,* au hi kot, he 
hi Ine tkétké tho tke,t au tktrulktru, he [tku-ko 


(8375) ( ) nau, ha Ine {kiiiten, hd Ine ssé Ik6é hi, au 


(8376) 


(8377) 


(8378) 


(§874’) 


(8377) 
(8378) 


Incih. Ha Ine ll¥koén Inéth, ha Ine IlWkoén, tlvkcen, 
ha Ine Ini tké Iko Ikhe. He, ha Ine Ila Iké, ha Ine 
liMkoén Iké. Ha ( ) Ine Ilyamki Int Iké a, ha 
kan Ikhe. 

He, ha ine kii: “(k’S tah Y6% tko& Ikath Ila 
Ikhoé-ttu 6.” He, ha tku-g Ine Ikam Ila [khoa, au 
ha ila, Wkoen Iigaté Ik’é, ti 6, Ik’e Inti 14 llenna 
( ) h& Ikhod. | 

He, ha Ine Ilkaiten tla Ikhoa-ka Ikao;+ ha Ine 
lkou ssih, h& sse ss’0 ko W¥koen, Ivkoen Ilgaué 
incilnéi. He, ha Ine Ini IIndilindi, au Iineillndiya 
kan kuiten Ikhé. Ha Ine (_ ) Il¥koén ss’6, 1; Nya § 
Ine kkéiten Ihin IIneilindi, || au ha tlv¥koen ss’o. Hé, 
hd tne kui: “imeth tkuah ddéi a kai!” He ha 


* Hi Ifkuah [kira [hd hi Ino’, au |k’au. 
{ Ikuan Wkeallkén 18 1ké au Ohéken. 

{ Ikéo Ikyan é, 4 Ikhoa IInén ss’o hi. 

§ Iitenliten Ikuan kkéiten, hf-ka ka. 

| 1 Ikuai tku Inhf ss’o. 
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SIGNS MADE BY BUSHMEN IN ORDER TO 
SHOW IN WHICH DIRECTION THEY 
HAVE GONE. 


They (the Bushmen) are accustomed to act thus, (8374) 
when another man has gone away (and) does not 
return, they push their foot along the ground,* if 
they travel away; and they place grasst near the 
marks (they have made); and the other man ( )(8375) 
does thus, when he returns, he comes (and) misses 
them at the house. He looks at the house, he 
looks (and) looks, he perceives the grass standing 
upright. And he goes to the grass, he looks at the 
grass. He ( ) also perceives the grass which stands (8376) 
yonder. 

And he exclaims: ‘‘ The people must have travelled 
away to the water pool there.” And he goes to the 
water, while he goes, looking (and) seeking for the 
people, (to see) whether the people have gone to 
dwell at ( ) that water. (8377 ) 

And, he goes, ascending the water’s hill; § he sits 
upon (it), that he may, sitting, look, look seeking 
for the huts. And he perceives the huts, as the 
huts stand white yonder. He ( ) sits, looking at (8378) 
them; the (smoke of the) fire|| rises from the 
huts,4] as he sits looking. And he exclaims: ‘The 


* They push their foot along the ground. (8374?) 

{+ (They) stick grass into the bushes. 

{ There are four pieces of grass, at a distance from each other, (8 8376? ) 
in the direction of the place to which the people have gone. 

§ (It) is a hill, behind which the water is. (8377) 

|| All the fires smoke. (8378’) 

q The fire is outside. 


(8379) 


(8380) 


(8381) 


(8382) 


(8383) 


(8384) 


(8380’) 
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Ine ui, ha Ine Ikam Ila nein, he ha Ine [kuiten Ikhé 
() Wa inei. 

He [k’S-kuita Ine kui: “I tka tkuah ddda 1ké 
ssa, ta, ha & ka Ikuei Yua hd tt4i; ta, |yoé-ss’o-Ikui 
likuah @, ha +enna Ikhoa. Ha ssan Iku [kuéi Iki, 
au ha tha tké ler. ( ) Ha koa ssan [ki Ikam 
sse Ikhod, € ha Iku +enna hi. Ta, u ssiit ka, ha 
sse llgwi [k’i,* au i ka, a Iké, i tan Ikii sse koa. 
Uken ssin ta, ha sse Ilgwi [k’t, au n ka ( )1 tan 
Ika sse Ikoa, i koa ki Yauki #kakka ha a, ti @, i ssan 
Ikoi; ta, Ikhoa é ai, Hé tfken e, i Ine Ikoa, i.” 

I ttkuah ka Wfamki ko+ Ohdken. I Ine ka, i 
khollkhé hi, hi iné kkérruka me Ikuh léta, au hd 
la wa-g Ine & likou Ini. He ( ) i Ime Iya, f Mla 
kah thé ©ho & He, f Ine Ikuru [hd, au i tatti 
i Yauki sse 4 i ld [hd Ohd-ko; au f tatti, i ku-g 
Ine IIkdiiken Iko& Ia. 

Hé tiken 6, tki-kké ka Imad, au hé Ine (_ ) Ikuiiten 
ssa, ha Ine lIko Imei. Ha Ine livkoén, he, ha Ine 


g ww A 
* |yath-ka-lk’éten € ta, “|lowi Ik’t,”’ an Ihi é€ I{né ta, 


‘6 verdwaal.” 


(8382) + Ikygh Ikea 1é ha au !k’au. 


oil Se eos: P 
N Ilkuan tatti, n ka ssin Ilykoen n |koinya |ko. 
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house must be yonder!” And he arises, he goes 

to the house, and, returning, arrives ( ) at home. (8579) 
And the other people exclaim: ‘‘ Our brother must 

be (the one who) comes yonder; for, he is the one 

who walks in this manner; for, a man of the place 

(he) is, he knows the water. He would do thus, 

when he came past (and) missed the house. ( ) He (8380) 

would come to the water which he knew. For, ye 

did say that he would lose his way,* when I said 

that we should travel away. Ye did say that he 

would lose his way, when I wished ( ) that we (8381) 

should travel away, although we had not told him 

about it that we should travel away; for, the water 

was gone. ‘Therefore, we travelled away on account 

of 1t.”’ 
( ) We are used also to reverse branches.f We (8382) 

thus place them, their green top is underneath, while 

the stump of the branch is uppermost. And ( ) (8383) 

we again, we go yonder to place that branch. And 

we draw our foot along the ground (making a mark), 

while we feel that we shall not again go to place 

another branch; because we altogether travel away.t 
Therefore, the other man is wont to do thus, 

when he ( ) returns home (and) misses the house. (8384) 


* The Bushmen are those who say, Ilgw? 1/’%, while the white ( 8380’) 
men are those who say, ‘‘verdwaal”’ (7.e. verdwalen, ‘‘to lose 
one’s way’’). 
{+ Pierce it into the ground. (8382’ ) 
I feel that I used to see my grandfather reverse (branches). 
{ Four branches (and sometimes five) are said to be used; the (8383’) 
first is placed opposite to the house, the next about fifty yards 
distant, the next a little further than that distance, the next 
rather more than double the previous distance, and, then, no 
more. At the last stick, the foot is drawn along the ground in 
the direction of the place to which they go, from the last stick; 
which leans in the same direction. 
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Ini ©hd; he, ha Ime kui: “Ik’S tkuah Y6H koa 
Ikhoa-ttti é, ta, hi 6, hi tk6 {khé [hdd, au ti & tkhoa 

(8385) ss’é6 hi. N sse ( ) [k’ai Ikhoa, h ssi la, WWkoen 
llgdué [k’& Inod, au Ikhoa, au ti 6, hi ss’o lan Ikua * 
hi, hii me |ftlyi thin hi.” He, hd me tkam 1 
Ikhoa, ha Ine [k’ai lla Ikhoa. He, ha Ine Ila Il¥koen 

(8386) ( ) Ikhoa, ha Ine Ini [k’S Inod-ka |gudva, ha Ine 
Iké-1 hi,f ha me lgaudken hi, |gaudken ki [ké Ila 
hi au Ine. 


A BUSHMAN, BECOMING FAINT FROM 
THE SUN’S HEAT WHEN RETURNING 
HOME, THROWS EARTH INTO THE 
AIR, SO THAT THOSE AT HOME 
MAY SEE THE DUST AND COME TO 
HELP HIM+ 


(Given in November, 1878, by |han#kass’6, from his mother, 
lxabbi-an, and from personal observation.) 


(7961) kui likuanh ka IInau, ha ggauwa India, ha linau, 
(7962) au ( ) ha ta, ti 6, ha Yauki ttan, ha sse Ine Ie 
Inet, ha Ine Ilkou, au ha ka, Inein-ta 1k?S sse 

Ini [k’au. 
He tkui 4, ha |goi-i,§ Ikwilkwai Ikhé, ha |gdii-1, 
(7963) au ha ta, ti @, Ikoih ya Yatki ( ) ttamOpua th ui, 


(8885’) * |Ukudlukuda Iku Ixarra ; Ikuiaken |ku Ixarra, Ilen ssin hé ti. 

(8386? t k’é Inod- ka Igudra é 11a. : 

(7961? + Ikiken [kt g, feut ta IIkou, 4 

(7962? g lui [ha Ikuan é: au ha tatti &, gwdiya yauki Ikiita; ta, 
ha Iku IlYkoen, ti é, Ik’-ta-kiwa Iku kuiita. 
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He looks (about), and he espies a branch; and he 
exclaims: ‘‘The folk must have travelled away to 

that little pool, for, this is why they have reversed 

(a branch), pointing in the direction of the place 
where the water is. I will ( ) go down(?) to the (8385) 
water, that I may go to look for the people’s foot- 

prints at the water, at the place to which they 

seem to have gone to make a house,* (from which) 

they go to the water.” And he goes to the water, 

he goes down(?) to the water. And he goes to 

look at ( ) the water, he espies the people’s foot- (8386) 
path, he takes it,t he follows it, follows it along 

to the house. 


A BUSHMAN, BECOMING FAINT FROM 
THE SUN’S HEAT WHEN RETURNING 
HOME, THROWS EARTH INTO THE 
AIR, SO THAT THOSE AT HOME 
MAY SEE THE DUST AND COME TO 
HELP HIM.t 


A man is wont, when returning home, when ( )(7961) 
he feels as if he should not reach home, he throws (7962) 
up earth (into the air), because he wishes that the 
people at home may perceive the dust. 

And the person who is looking out,§ standing 
up to look out,—because she feels that the sun is 
not ( ) a little hot,—she stands up, she looks(7963) 

* Seeking for food (to dig up) is one thing; making a house is (8385’) 
different: ‘‘to dwell at a place.” | 


+ The people’s footpath is that which goes along. (83867 


{ Dying is that on account of which a person throws up earth (7 9617) 
(into the air). 


§ (It) is the man’s wife; while she feels that (her) husband (7962’) 
has not returned; for, she sees that all the (other) people have 
returned home. 


aC 
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ha Ine Ikwalkwai Ikhé, ha Ine Ig odi-i. * He, ha 
linda, ha Igda-& [khé, ha Ine Ini {k’au, hd Ine kui: 
“ikut tan a, Wkow Ind!” 
He {k’é Ine Ikuze, |kuze Ihin touken f Inch, au 
(7964) hi koa: (ie! Hamat tke en ha likou, i Uken Sse 
aitau kuze le, u sse Ila, arruko i ha & Ikhoa, ta, 
ha |i é; kot 6 Ikhi ha; ha tin 6; u sse arruko 
la, 4 ha a, Ikhoa.” Au meg tatti, 12B-ta-keiuwi Ike 
(7965) ( ) tku tktive tkamh Wa Ikui. Hi tne tld, kkébbit 
kkuérre tkui, au {khoa. 
He, ha Ine +karhOpuad ssueh, § hho ui tho & yu; 
ta, lkoih-ta hd Iké tku ttan llega. 


(7966)  {k’e-ta-Ikagen-ka ddi-ddi Yauki 6, ta, !k’é-ta- 
tuken-ka ddi-ddi Iku @. 

Hi likuan tatti 6, hi {kiize || tchuen, [kiize wai; 

(7967) he hi Ine Itnau, hi tatti ( ) e, bi Ilk’tuwa, au 


(79637) * Au hé tatti 6é, Inayowa a ka: “ Ikoéy’, a kan )auki ta 
Ikwalkwai Mché, a ssih Lodi Ilgaué Tha. Ikoinyan tuko Yauki 
iB chéliché, bas Wkoih [ku ssn Iku b, au ni ttai SSa, aos é; 
ti leaté dat Iku ssin Inaunko é, [koih ssin Iki [ku n.’ 
+ Au hi tatti, hi IYkwaiya. 
(7965) + Webbe Cae the raised tone) means ‘‘to lift up the head 
to look over”; kébd:, “‘to pour (as water).” 
§ Han {ku ta, au ha 1. 
(7966’) | Ikuan Inga wal; Ikixe wal 3 i Ilya ha. Wai a ttulya, 
(79677) hi Iné ta: ttui-ssi 4 ( ) (pl. ttuftenttuiten-sst). Wah a Juki 
ttufya, hi [né ta: wai [koulkou, a. 
(7966’) Is e |giya Wkdia, hin e [kuxe wai, e lkoulkoutika; hi Ine 
[kixe hi, IIkhdé lho hi au Ikoia, he wat Ine kkwakken, 1 
He, hi Ine Iki han wai, Wear ki Ikam [lé wai, au India. 
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around.* And, as she stands looking around, she 
perceives the dust, she exclaims: ‘“‘ A person seems 
to be throwing up earth there!” 

And the people run, run outt of the house, 
exclaiming: ( ) ‘‘ His heart is that on account of (7964) 
which he throws up earth. Ye must run quickly, 
that ye may go to give him water quickly; for, 

(it) is his heart; the sun is killing him; (it) is 

his heart; ye must quickly go to give him water.” 

While the people feel that all the people ( ) run (7965) 
to the man. They go, pouring (water), to cool the 

man with water. 

And he first sits up,£ to remove the darkness from 
his face; for, the sun’s darkness resembles night. 


These are not women’s doings; for, men’s doings (7966) 
they are. 


They (the Bushmen) feel that they chase § things, 
chase the springbok; and it happens thus when ( ) (7967) 
they are tired by running, the sun is killing them 


* While she feels that the old man (her father) was the one (796 8’) 
who said: ‘‘My child!(?) thou art not standing up that thou 
mightst look around seeking for (thy) husband. The sun is 
really (?) very hot, for it did scorch me as I walked hither; as 
if it were not still morning, the sun did scorch me.” 

{+ While they feel that they are numerous. 

+ He was lying down, on account of his heart. ( 7965’ 

§ (To) run after a (wounded) springbok, to run after a springbok ( 7 966’) 
which we have shot. A wounded springbok they call: ‘‘a wounded 
thing(?).”’ ( ) A springbok, which is not wounded, they call: a DO) 
‘Ca living springbok.” 

People who are strong to bear the sun(’s heat), they are those ( 7966’) 
who chase the living (¢.e. unwounded) springbok; they run after 
them through the sun, and the springbok vomit on account of it. 


And they turn the springbok, chasing, take the springbok to 
the house. 


(7968) 


(7969) 


(5776) 


(5777) 


(5778) 


(0779) 
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Ikuye, lIkdinya Ine Ikhi hi, au hi ik’tiwa.. Hé &, 
hi Ine Hd l¥diiken, au Ik’i Iyamhki @ Ik’i-g Ine 
lhin, he hf ne kkuérre. Hé @, hi Ime id ly diken, 
i; au hi ka lla ( ) kkuérre, au hi ssi Ihamma ta 
It; au hi tatti, hi Imauhko Ikhika. Hé ti hin 6, 
hi Ine lla 1¥ditken, 1; au hi Yauki Ine tan, hi SSE 
le nein ; hé tiken é, hi Ine Ila ssuch, i; hi Ine 
likou; Wkow ( ) Inéth-ta 1k’, au hi ta ndih-ta Ik’S 


ya ssé Ini Ik’au. 


[X.—2098. 
I. 


DEATH. 


(Given in January, 1876, in the Kathop dialect, by Diiilkwain.) , 


~ 
— 


Ikuatten kkith Imau, Iwké @ i fi ttatten Ikui a, 
ha Wvkéten a, Ikuatten Ilyam ttatten Ikiii a; 6 
Ikuattaken tta IIk% ti é, i 11 ( ) Ikhé lyudnini. He 
tiken @, Ikuatten ttatten Iki, i. TH, Ikuatten Iki 
#Cfi-na NWké 4 i Ikiken a. Ikuattaken tkikka 1k’é- 
kkuften @ Yauki ( ) +éi-na, ti 6, i Ikuka. 

He tiken @, |k’e k& Iau, hé Ina Ikuatten, 5 Ikuatta 
Ikii, hé kti-kki, h® ke: “vkodenyyt, tss’A ddin 
a, ikuatten Ikai &? I kkih ( ) da ssé tt kkunim; 
ti, Ikuatten ttatten [ki TY @ Yauki Aken, hia 
lIkhoi, ddi ttihyS, ti é iyarra; ta, tkuatten +kikka 


hi, ti e, ti Ikolkoin ddi ttinya, ti e |yarra.” 
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when they are tired. Then, they go staggering 
along, also (from) fatigue. The fatigue goes out, 

and they become cool. Then, they go staggering 
along, while they go along ( ) becoming cool, when (7968) 
they were previously hot; while they feel that they 

still perspire. Therefore, they go along staggering, 

while they do not feel as if they should reach home; 
therefore, they go to sit down; they throw up earth 

(into the air); throw up earth for ( ) the people (7969) 
at home, while they wish that the people at home 

may perceive the dust. 


IX.—253. 


LI. 
DEATH. 


The star does in this manner, at the time when (5776) 
our heart falls down, that is the time when the star . 
also falls down; while the star feels that our heart 
( ) falls over.* Therefore, the star falls down on (95/77) 
account of it. For the stars know the time at which 
we die. The star tells the other people who do not 
( ) know that we have died. (5778) 

Therefore, the people act thus, when they have 
seen a star, when a star has fallen down, they say: 
‘Behold ye! Why is it that the star falls down? 

We ( ) shall hear news; for a star falls down. (5779) 
Something which is not good appears to have 
occurred at another place; for the star tells us, that 

a bad thing has happened at another place.” 


* As when something which has been standing upright, falls (O77 7’) 


over on to its side. 


(5780) 


(5781) 


(5782) 


(5783) 


(5784) 


(5785) 


(5786) 


(5780’) 
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( ) thin, h& imau, 6 ikuatta ssi Ikoi, hi ssé, ha 
Inau, ha wkhou kau hhéit i, hi Wkerri.* 1k’6 
kti-kkt, he wWké: “Uken Yat téi thin, 5 Ikudtten 
ssin [kui? ( ) Hin Wkudin ssih +kakka hi, ti é, 
i-kX tkui kaka.” (k’S kti-kki, he 1wké, thin kein 
Yauki & tss’a a ddau-ddau, ta, hX Yauki ka hk ssé 
ssé i Inca, 5 ( ) ha ZX +i-nd; 8, ti 6, ha 
#tii-n®, i, h& 6 bX ssa {th tmem, 7; 5 hin kg, 
hi ssé ssi Wkéyd hi a, ti 6, (-k& ikui tkiky. 

Hé tfken @, ( ) mdma-get ki ssi Iau, he ttdzi 
|hin, 5 thinyS Wkhow kau hd Wa ssi, hd kti-kki, 
he wks: “A kin kX, X ssé WA Ikumm [khd, +ka 
Ika ( ) ttyl, ta, h Hind, ti 6 X Wkuda seth 
tkakka ké;” 6 mama-ggtken Ivke, ti e, kkumm 
a, bX ssih +kakki, bX iki ss® 16 Wki-t® Ikhwa, ti 
é, Ikuilkuatten {khé, kéé ta ( ) tkhwa, 1. He 
tiken é, haé-ki kt-kkummi ssé la le h8. Ta, mdma- 
goti Yauki +katwi hd sst ttt kkuram 4, hi sean 
+kakki; ta, h& +éi-nX, ti ¢, thin Imau, ( ) lvke 
a, Ikui tkuken a, ha Wwkéten 4, h% ssi i, a, han 


tkikka hi a, ti 6, Ikui Ikuka. Ta, mdma-geu Iki 


* Yak! or )’ddk! is the bird’s cry, which it repeats twice. 
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( ) The hammerkop* acts in this manner, when (5780) 
a star has fallen, it comes; when it flies over us, it 
cries.f The people say: ‘Did ye not hear the 
hammerkop, when the star fell? ( ) It came to tell (5781) 
us that our person is dead.’”’ The people speak, 
they say that the hammerkop is not a thing which 
deceives, for it would not come to our home, if ( ) (5782) 
it did not know; for, when it knows, then it comes 
to our home; because it intends to come and tell 
us about it, namely, that our person has died. 

Therefore, ( ) mother and the others used,—if they (5783) 
heard a hammerkop, when it flew, going over us,— 
to say: ‘Do thou go (and) plunge in, * * ( ) *, (5784) 
for I know that which thou camest to tell me”’; 
while mother and the others said that the story, 
which it came to tell, should go into the Orange 
River’s water, where the stars stand in ( ) the water. (5785) 
That is the place where its stories should go in. 
For mother and the others did not want to hear 
the story which it came to tell; for they knew 
that the hammerkop does in this manner ( ) at the (5786) 
time when a man dies, that is the time at which 
it comes to us, it- tells us about it, that the man 
has died. For, mother and the others used to say, 


* Of this bird, the Scopus umbretta, or Hammerkop, the following 
description is given in ‘‘ The Birds of South Africa” by E. L. Layard, 
Cape Town, 1867, p. 312. 

‘The ‘ Hammerkop”’ (literally, Hammerhead) is found throughout 
the colony, and all the way to the Zambezi, frequenting ponds, 
marshes, rivers, and lakes. It is a strange, weird bird, flitting 
about with great activity in the dusk of the evening, and preying 
upon frogs, small fish, &c. At times, when two or three are 
feeding in the same small pool, they will execute a singular dance, 
skipping round one another, opening and closing their wings, and 
performing strange antics.’ 


| Yak! or Yaak! is the bird’s cry, which it repeats twice. (5780’ ) 


(5787) 


(5788) 


(5789) 


(5790) 


(5791) 


(5792) 


(5793) 


(5794) 


(5795) 
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kkih Ike, thin € tss’& a, Iki Ima Ikhwa a, ( ) i 
llwkoen tehutn-ti-ki a. Hé tiken 6, bX 4i-n3, 
ti é dda, 1; 5 hih tta kX tY é@ hd iki ima tkhwa 
a, hi lkhd fk’ou, ften WWkoén tehuti-ki-kkii ( ) 
a; tchudi @ Ink lewafii, iten IWkoén h8, 5 tkhwa, 
6 i {kau |khé, Ikhwa ttt Ivan. Iten lvkden. 
tchuen-ti-kki, Iku&lkuXttaken ilkhd litenliten ¢ 
kxitka tkhe. 

(=) Iten IInau Ilga é, iten IInau |kukko kkan ttai 
luha, iten IWkdén ha, 6 ha ttai khoé hoa khwa. 
Tiken [kt Ikho Ikuénna e, 6 “he ttai [Ina ikhwa. 
Iten Iki tekdén ( ) tka ha. Tiken kit tkho 
lkuoihy a, i Wwkoén, hin ttai Wa a. Hé tiken 
6, mama-geu Ike, ti é, thin Iau, hd Ina, [kui A 
Ikakx, 6 tkhwa, ha Inman, Ikhwétyain kki ssin 6, 


JL 


(.) ha tmau, bX a-nd, ti s tS tké-kkd @ ha 


Ikhou thin ha Ikhwa, bX likhoa tkam W@ i, 3 haa 
kX, bX ssé Wt +kikka hi a, tY 6, i-kX tkut (kaka. 
Hé kd ( ) tkuattaken [kti ¢, #kakka hi a, Om 
Yauki tt kkumm; ta, hé iki 6, #kakki hi a, hg, 
i-g Ind Imau, 7 ssin ttéi thin, ften Mé Ilyam Ini 
ikuatten, iten Iné kt [hau ( ) {ten ttui kkumm, 
i {mm mmaii, { Ini hé ; he i Iné ttui kkumm, 1; 
hé ssin Ikudi ikug, hé ddi, 5 

Ta, mama-ggu Iki +kakka - a, ti 6, Ikhwi-Ikagen 
e Ikhwa ( ) Iau he; hé |ikhwi-lkakain Ina ha 
Ikhwa, he Ikhwa I-auwi hé; {khwi-lkagen ¢, |khwa 
Inaityé. Ikhwagen Iné bbaiten Ikhi hé; hin Iné 
ddi Ikuatten, 5 h& ( ) tkwai Iki lfudiniys. Hin 
Ind tkti ddi ikuatti. TX, mama-ggi Iki +kakk& ssi- 
ssi a, ti 6, Ikuily Imau, Ikhwa Ilyduw% bx, heh 


CC OC 
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that the hammerkop is a thing which lives at that 
water in which ( ) we see all things. Therefore, (5787) 
it knows what has happened; while it is aware 
that it ives at the water which is like a pool, in 
which we see all things; ( ) the things which are (5788) 
in the sky we see in the water, while we stand by 
the water’s edge. We see all things, the stars look 
like fires which burn. 

( ) When it is might, when another man walks (5789) 
across, we see him, as he. walks passing the water. 
It seems as if it were noonday, when he walks by 
the water. We see him ( ) clearly. The place (5790) 
seems as if it were midday as we see him walking 
along. Therefore, mother and the others said, that, 
when the hammerkop has espied in the water 
a person who has died, even though it be at a 
distance, ( ) when it knows that (he) is our relative, (5791) 
it flles away from this water, it flies to us, because 
it intends to go to tell us about it, that our relative 
has died. (It) and ( ) the star are those who tell (5792) 
us about it when we have not heard the news; for 
they are those who tell us about it, and when we 
have heard the hammerkop, we also perceive the 
star, we afterwards ( ) hear the news, when we(5793) 
have just perceived them; and we hear the news, 
when they have acted in this manner towards us. 

For, mother and the others used to tell us about 
it, that girls are those whom the Rain ( ) carries (5794) 
off; and the girls remain at that water, to which 
the Rain had taken them, girls with whom the 
Rain is angry. The Rain lightens, killing them; 
they become stars, while their ( ) appearance has (9795) 
been changed. ‘They become stars. For, mother and 
the others used to tell us about it, that a gurl, 


(5796) 


(5797) 


(5798) 


(0799) 


(5800) 


(5801) 


(5802) 


(5803) 


(5804) 


(5795°) 
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ddi kui Wkhd Ohd ( ) tkwéeiten-tti* @ IVkagen 
Kkhoé tkhé Ikhwa. 

I 6 Yauki #8i-ni, ften k{é ssf Imau, 5 i na hé, 
S hé wkh6éé |khé [khwa, 5 i twkotn, ti 3, hé-kX 
aken Ikuei-t, 1; ( ) iten ki-kkii, {ten H, (h kkin 
kin Wa tkam Oho {kweiten-tti ¢@ kfé Wkhdé |khe 
Ikhwa. Ta, hé Yauki ttamssé aken.’ Mama-gguken 
#kakka ssi-ssi a, ti 6, ( ) Oho tkweiten-tti Ikt 
linau, 6 ha lWkoen, ti é, ssi Ikam Wa hi, bXn (kt 
llowi-ssin [khwa 1kaié. Iten mé ssin kX, { #1, ‘Ohd 
Ikweiten-ttt: 6 ( ) ssih {khé, ti é 4, hé ka dde? 
Tss’d ddin a, nh Yauki mi h® a, 5 ti 6, he wkuyh 
ssin [kt Hkhé, ti 6 4?? Hain kt ttchdiiken Ikhdé- 
ssin Ikhwa, 6 ha A ) lWkoen, ti 3, i Ikarh la ha ; 
{ten Yauki ss& mi hd, ta, hX (kit t tkhwa. 

He tiken 6, mdma-gett IWkéyi ssi a, ssi kkoo 
Yauki ssé Ikam 8 Ohd tkweiten-tti ( ) é ssi 
Wkoen hé, hin wkhdé {khé tkhwa, 5 ssi ki wWkoén, 
hé-kX aken. Ta, tkhwi-lkagen 6 {khwa +hauws, hé 
é, hé wkhd ©hodken tkauiten-tii; ( ) ta, tkhwa-ki 
Ikfgen Ikti 6, h& ssi iki Uvkocn, fa ttui he. 
Ta, ssi Yam Ikéltke he, ti e, hé dda hé. 

Hé tiken 6, mdma-get lmau, hé- kat ( ) xam-ka- 
laity1, hin Yauki k& hé ssé a hé ssé ttai-a ttih, 5 6 
Ikhwa kkau-% ssa; ta, hé Iki thammi, ti e, Ikhwa 
Ilyam ka Ikhwa ssé bbaiten kha hé. ( +) Ta, tkhwa 
Iki tkti 6, tss’& a kit nau, bX kkau [khé hé ti, 


fad 


sa +kimmé-3 an yoa labbé-ttti, hin 4 hha 4 +kikka mdma 4, 
BEG HO Ikweiten- ttt: € IWkagen Iikhoé he Ikhwa, han lY Ukeya 
méma 4, ti &, mdma IIkhoi kin #1, m&éma At ssé Iam adi 


(5796 ) @hé Ikweiten-ttt, 6 ( ) mdma )auki [hanimi Ikhwa. 
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when the Rain has carried her off, becomes like ( ) (5796) 
a flower * which grows in the water. 

We who do not know are apt(?) to do thus when 
we perceive them, as they stand in the water, 
when we see that they are so beautiful; ( ) we(5797) 
think, ‘I will go (and) take the flowers which are 
standing in the water. For they are not a little 
beautiful.’ Mother and the others said to us about 
it, that ( ) the flower—when it saw that we went (5798) 
towards it,—would disappear in the water. We 
should think, ‘The flowers which ( ) were standing (5799) 
here, where are they? Why is it that I do not 
perceive them at the place where they stood, here?’ 
It would disappear in the water, when it ( ) saw (5800) 
that we went towards it; we should not perceive it, 
for it would go into the water. 

Therefore, mother and the others said to us about 
it, that we ought not to go to the flowers ( ) which (5801) 
we see standing in the water, even if we see their 
beauty. Tor, they are girls whom the Rain has 
taken away, they resemble flowers; ( ) for (they) (5802) 
are the water’s wives, and we look at them, leaving 
them alone. For we (should) also be like them (in) 
what they do. 

Therefore, mother and the others do in this manner 
with regard to their ( ) Bushman women, they are (5803) 
not willing to allow them to walk about, when the 
Rain comes; for they are afraid that the Rain also 
intends, lightening, to kill them. ( ) For the Rain (5804) 
is a thing which does in this manner when it rams 


* +hdmmé-dn’s mother, |ubbé-ttu, was the one who formerly told (5795’) 
mamma about the flower which grows in the water; she said to 
mamma about it, that mamma seemed to think that she would not 
also become a flower, if ( ) she did not fear the Rain. ( O79 6’) 


(5805) 
(5806) 
(5807) 
(5808) 


(5809) 


(5147) 


(5148) 
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hia tkti Ikhou i WWkwai, hah ikti bbaiten iki thi, 
5 ti 6, bX kkt ( ) kkau [khé he. Haa iki kan 
bbaiten Ikhi i, 6 hé ti; he tfken 6, maéma-geu 
+kikky, ssi 4, ssi ss inau, tkhwa kkau-% (ki 1a 0 
ssi, ssi ( ) ttai iKkhdéé hhé& {khwa, ssf ssé Inau, ssi 
vkden ti 8, Ikhwa bbaiten, 5 lewayii, ssi sd 
érd-k5 {kwé WS, ti 6, Ikhwa bbaiten, 1; Ikhwa a 
ssi kX, h& ( ) Lyé-% ko kha ssi. HX ssé tnau, 
(5) hk tkweita ki ssih geatw& ssi, ssi sst Ikwé Ilé, 
ssi ssé UWkOGn Iki IyudiniyS ssi a, hX Ikweiten; 
ta 


, JL , 5 eS w e , ae ww) , my 
ikweiten. He tiken e, ti Ilyam wan hai l/hammi 


, ssi ( ) tsiyatn Iki Ilyam +71 Iikellkeya ha 
ssi tsayvau, 6 han tta tka ti 6, i iki oroko tkwe 

l ~ v ww = my le = 
la ha. He tiken é, ha Iné ( ) Ilkou hho i, 1; 
5 hin tta ky ti 3, hX iki Peudrriten i teXyau 6 +41 
luhi-ssin ha. He tiken e, ha Ikhai thin i, 1; han 


lan kan ssuen lk’an, 6 ha Yauki tkha i. 


THE RELATIONS OF WIND, MOON, AND 
CLOUD TO HUMAN BEINGS AFTER 
DEATH. 

(Given in August, 1875, in the Katkop dialect, by Diilkwain, who 

heard tt from lis parents and observed it himself.) 
Ikhwé tta&i mau, i Ikiken, {-k& ikhwé-ten tchii; 

t%, 1 @ tkul, i (ki tkhwé; ften kX tkuagen, 6 1 tkuka. 

He tiken @, Ikhwé kX Inau, ( ) 1 Ikuks, Ikhwe ddi 

Ivan, 5 ha ki, h% ss tchii, bhd ttt, i mod, 


~ 


1 ssin tta1-d ttih, i; 6 {ten Yauki Inaunkko tte tka, 
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here, it smells our scent,.it lightens out of the 

place where it ( ) rains. It lightens, killing us at (5800) 
this place; therefore, mother and the others told us 

about it, that when the Rain falls upon us (and) 

we ( ) walk passing through the Rain, if we see (5806) 
that the Rain lightens in the sky we must quickly 

look towards the place where the Rain lightens; 

the Rain, which intended ( ) to kill us by stealth. (5807) 
It will do in this manner, even if its thunderbolts* 

have come near us, (if) we look towards (the place 

where it has lightened), we look, making its thunder- 

bolts turn back from us; for our ( ) eye also shines (5808) 
like its thunderbolts. Therefore, it also appears to 

fear our eye, when it feels that we quickly look 
towards it. Therefore, it ( ) passes over us on (5809) 
account of it; while it feels that it respects our 

eye which shines upon it. Therefore, it goes over 

us; it goes to sit on the ground yonder, while it 

does not kill us. 


THE RELATIONS OF WIND, MOON, AND 
CLOUD TO HUMAN BEINGS AFTER 
DEATH. 


The wind does thus when we die, our (own) wind (5147) 
blows; for we, who are human beings, we possess 
wind; we make clouds, when we die. Therefore, 
the wind does thus when ( ) we die, the wind (5148) 
makes dust, because it intends to blow, taking 
away our footprints, with which we had walked 
about while we still had nothing the matter with 


* Black, pointed, shining stones, which only come from the (5807 ”) 
sky when it lightens. They disturb the ground where they fall. 
They are called |khwa \kwetten (the Rain’s thunderbolts). 
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(5149) he, i Inox é, ( ) tkhwé kX h& tcht hho ttt hé, 
hé kk ssi #ka ta. Ta, ti ssih ikhd, i Inatinkko 
Ieauws. He tiken @, [khwe ki, hi tcht, tkam tti, 
{ nod, 1. | 

(5150) ( ) He tiken @, i tkwa* Imau, i tkiken, hin 
luhi-ssih lgwayt; hin Ikain, Iuhi-ssho Igwayt, 6 
{ kuka. 

(5151) He tfken ¢, mama ki ssi Imau, ( ) !katkarro 
wa tten ssa, [kalkarro wa Ikérro Ikhé. Mama 
kii-kki, hi iwké: “tkalkirro kih tkimmaihy% 1k’é 

(5152) 6 ikiki.t Ta, U Ikti é, WWkdén, ti 6, ( ) hd tkuéi 
Ikudn, tta, 1; hé hk [korrd tta, 5 hin tta ky ti é, 
hi tkimmam kha ha, 6 |k’e @ tkaki. He tfken 

(5153) @, ( ) bX tkorrd tta, 7. Hah Yauki & meaurii; ta, 
hai iki & Wwkéiken-k& tkitkarro. Uken ka, W ssé 
ttt kkumm, 6 !kalkarro tkuéi tkudn, tta. Ikuften 

(5154) ( ) kuti & ikakX, hd tkitkérro tkithmaiyd hi. 
Hé tiken é, u Mug ki, Wi ssth tt, ti 6, kfé dda, 
6 [kilkarro tkuéi a.” 

(5155) 1 ( ) ina-tkhu, hin kié ssi Wkhd tkufigen, 3 i 
Ikiiki, ti @, ¥ tkuéi ¥éken Ikuagen, 1. Hé tohudiy i 

(5156) 6, tkwaiy% tkuagen; ( ) hd, i kin #, tkuagen %. 

(51507 ) * Méma han kan tkikka ké, i IInau, 1 Igawa ssin, 6 tiken 
Yauki tté kd, tta NH, 6 tiken ttamssé tt li, iten Iné tta, ti é, 
Ikuinn’ tin, bX tt fi. Iten ia ki-kkai, ften 4, ‘Akké 

(S151? )a 4mm igaud Ikho ssin Ohi; a Wk’ ota tsayau yYauki 
ttamsse tta Ale h ssé amm. ei ssin.’ Tten Ikyagen, i 


IInukn-3 Sn thin; 3 ti & i Ilgaua ssin, 6 tiken )auki tt Ii. Hé 
oe 


ffleen é, i Ikuagen, z ity ti 6, eters kwokkwin &, 1, hin 
é, 1 llgata Ss 


i, 1. 
+ The narrator says that his mother heard this from her own 
mother. 


a “ee 


° 
Vv 
1 
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us; and our footprints, which ( ) the wind intends (5149) 
to blow away, would (otherwise still) lie plainly 
visible. For, the thing would seem as if we still 
lived. Therefore, the wind intends to blow, taking 
away our footprints. 

( ) And, our gall,* when we die, sits in the sky ; (5150) 
it sits green in the sky, when we are dead. | 

Therefore, mother was wont to do thus when ( ) (5161) 
the moon lying down came, (when) the moon stood 
hollow. Mother spoke, she said: ‘‘The moon is 
carrying people who are dead. For, ye are those 
who see that ( ) it lies in this manner; and it lies (5152) 
hollow, because it is killing itself (by) carrying 
people who are dead. This is why ( ) it les (5153) 
hollow. It is not a Ilk’auru; for, 1t is a moon of 
badness (?).f Ye may (expect to) hear something, 
when the moon lies in this manner. A person ( )(5154) 
is the one who has died, he whom the moon carries. 
Therefore, ye may (expect to) hear what has 
happened, when the moon 1s like this.” 

( ) The hair of our head will resemble clouds, (5155) 
when we die, when we in this manner make clouds. 
These things are those which resemble clouds; ( ) (5156) 
and we think that (they) are clouds. We, who do 


* Mother, she used to tell me, that it (thus) happens to us ( 5150’) 
if we sit in the shade when the place is not particularly warm, 
when it is (only) moderately warm, (and) we feel that the summer 
seems as if it would be hot. We think: ‘Allow me to sit for 
a little in the shade under the bush; for ( ) the sun’s eye is (5151’) 
not a little hot; I will sit a little while in the shade;’ (then) 
we make clouds; our liver goes out from the place where we are 
sitting in the shade, if the place is not hot. Therefore, we make 
clouds on account of it. For, when it is really summer, then we 
(may) sit in the shade. 
+ Possibly, ‘‘ of threatening.” 
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I & Yauki #i-ni, ften 3 tkuéi-dddken #i, ti @ 
Ikuagen @. I é #0i-ni, ften mau, I wkodenya, ti 
é, hé tkuéi-t, i, ( ) ften #8ii-nd, ti 6, [kui-ki 
Ikuagen 6; hi Ina-lkhi @ I & #8ii-ni, ften ¢@ 
Ikuéi kkai, iten 41; 6 iten tta, kk ti 6 i Iki 

(5158) mma +#%in, Ikuagen, ( ) ti @, Ikuagen Ikuéi ken, 
Ikuagen, i. 


(5157) 
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not know, we are those who think in this manner, 

that (they) are clouds. We, who know, when we 

see that they are like this, ( ) we know that (they) (5157) 
are a person’s clouds; (that they) are the hair of 

his head. We, who know, we are those who think 

thus, while we feel that we seeing recognize the 
clouds, ( ) how the clouds do in this manner form (5158) 
themselves. 











Inanni, Tamme, |uima, and Da. 
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1 xyueé. 


THE DOINGS OF 1XUK ARE MANY. 
(Given 18th March, 1880, by \nanni.) 
(9402°) Iyué taba ti #khi; ta Iku uiwa Ine-é, ta +khi; 
ta m ba ba Kara ti kod’ me tyuéd taba, ta Iyud 
tiba ti +khi. 


VARIOUS TRANSFORMATIONS OF IZUE. 


1. iXUE AS INAXANE. 
(Given in March and April, 1880, by \nanni, from his paternal 
grandfather, Karu.) 

(9348?) kam ti Igf, Iyué ti é Inayane; tstba ti mm Iyué; 
lyué e Indyane. Ikam ti +nau, Iyué ti e Iyué; ta 
ti shi, ta ti ts& igh Imi, ta Iyué shit, ti tsa; 
kué-ssin ti dzhé; ta tkam Igi, ta Iyué e Inayane 
tank, Inayane Inti Ine 4, é tkan. Ta let Ini, 1yué 
Ikudi e Ikan, ta e Ilyueé, ta shu. 


2. FURTHER CHANGES OF FORM. 
(9381) tkam Igt, ta Iyué e dui;* ta tkamh 4nau, ta Iyué 
(9382) e Dama, ta shi; ta Ikam Igf, ta Iyué e lyué, ( ) 
ta lu Inuérre tanki, ti e shad;f ta tkam #nau, 


, 
(98767) * Dui g6 dzhao; ha Iné-ssin Ikan; Jka tanki, ha Iné-ssin 
, ; A oe eo E 
Inumima, ha Iné-ssin ti Iga. 


(9382?) + Shgo e Ikan Inu $g%-n, Ilkellkéya [kunti. 

















3. 
| \ 
yi 
Ne 
1. lXywé as a tree by day, and himself by night. 2. Iyyd tee. 
3. Iyué dag. lyueé's fire. 4. Iyud tehk. Iyue’s hut. 


Inanni, March, 1880. 











“ee ns =f ne 
ao ae 


1. Iyye as Indxane, yd Indxane, ground Indxane. 

2. The place at which IXxxe went into the earth when he became 
a Indyane. 

3. A spot where water had been. 


inannt, Sept, 1880. 





1. Iyue. 

( lyué IInak taéma. 
" U bxud’e little bow. 
3, lktru, quiver. 


2 





4. Indxane, which grew out of his teeth. 
neznébbr [Putesin. 
wood pigeon’s feathers. 


Inanni, Mareh ist, 1880. 
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THE DOINGS OF iXUEK ARE MANY. 


The works of Iyué are many, and were not one, (9402’) 
but many; and my father’s father, Karu, told me 
about Iywé’s doings, for |lywé’s works are numerous. 


VARIOUS TRANSFORMATIONS OF IXUE. 
1. 1XUE AS INAXANE. 

(When) the sun rose, Iyué was Inayane; the birds (9348’) 
ate Iyué; lyué was Indyane. The sun set, (and) 
Iyué was lyué; and lay down and slept. The night 
fell, and Iyué lay down, (he) slept; the place was 
dark; and the sun rose, and Iywé was another (kind 
of) Inayane, a large (kind of) Indane, which is a tree. 
And the night fell, (and) Ilyuwé was not a tree, and 
was Iyué, and lay down. 


2. FURTHER CHANGES OF FORM. 


The sun rose, and Iyué was a dyi;* and the sun (9381) 
set, and Iyué was an Omuhererd, and lay down; _ 
and the sun rose, and Iyué was Iyué, ( ) and went (9382) 
into another country, and was a shdé;+ and the sun 


* The flower of the dui is light-coloured; its fruit is green ; (987 6’) 
another day, (when) its fruit has ripened, its fruit is red. 
{t The shdo is a tall tree, like the [usd (palm ?). (9382’) 
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ta Iyue e Goba, ta shi; ta tkam Igi, ta Iyué e 
Inayane.* 


3. UE AS A GUI TREE AND AS A FLY. 

(9392)  tkam nau, ta lyué e Iyué, ta shiwa ya, ta ti tsi, 
twa Ine-é, ta ti shitwa a, ta ti tsa. Ta Ikam lef, 
ta lyué sau, ta kd6 ta Inu, ta ssi kam, Ikam tséma, 
ta e Ilgui, ta e Ikan. | | 

(9393) Ta, ha zau ssin Ilguf, ta ( ) likvii tsha tlguf, ta sé 
ti gu Ilgui Iné, ta Ilgui kuanna; ta Iyueé e dzoa-dzoia. 
Ta ha zau tkatwwa ha le kué Ya, td ti tchin-a Ilgu!, 
ta Ike. Ta Iyué e dzot-dzoa, ta Iikviwa Nlé.t Ta ha 

(9894) zau tkauwa It kue YA, ta ti tehih-a ( ) Ilguf.t 


4. IX0E AS WATER AND AS OTHER 
THINGS. IN HIS OWN FORM, HE 
RUBS FIRE AND DIES. 


(9404) Iyuée Iigt; ta ligt e Ikan Ikhd-a. Ta +n&énebbi 


ti mm Ikti Imé-ssm. Ta Iyué e gort, ta shuwa 


ZL L JL oO jc 4 a . 
93 82’) * Inayane shi ya; Inaxane tanki ti e Ikan; Inuyane ti +khi. 
° ; Le ? oe = _ in te ; , as ? 

[kan Inayane Iné-ssin dzhao. [kan Inayane |né-ssin Inu Ine Ila; 
‘ wv J od eae. i ° vd Ce. 2 ee ° 
ta )-4 Inaxane Iné-ssin tséme, ta ti [[kéllkéya [kui |né-ssin, ti Iga, 
ti tséme, ta +khi. 
7 i 

(9393) + Ta ha IIkawa g00, ta go IIkoa. fle Iku e goo. 

(9395’) t Ilgui e Ikan. Dja ti mm |lguf, Ilguf Iné-ssin. Dju fkua 
lawa IIguf kué )%, ta Ind ti mm Iuha Ilguf. Ilgui ti >-éi 


Ikhi-ssin. 








ud @ Wgut. 
tyud is a ligut-tree. 
(The ligut is a tree about the size of a loquat-tree, bearing edible 


fruit, which is eaten raw.) 
Wnanni, March 17th, 1880. 











i 
oe 


PX OA 
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agg tse ANIPOLERY 
ESS ah Ne ae 
: ee a ace oes aS SEEN 





Iyué is a ikui-tree. 
Inannt, Feb. 29th, 1880. 


‘) 
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Ixuéd @ the 














AN, 
Be A oe 


wy sg f 7 i 
By Ae ets Wg ge 

Che Bea ae aa) 

; 2; rs 










Ixué e lkd-a, td e than tséma umm ; ta lkud @ loud. 


Ixué is a tkdin-a, a little food-bearing tree, for he is not lxué. 
lnannt, May 19th, 1880. 





ay 
30 


Ine 6 1x6. 
ixue is an elephant, 
2. His tusks. 
Ha dzat ssin ha, ta kod, ta taba 


3 umm. 
His wife sees him, and 1s afraid. 
She prepares food. 
Ha dzat tné-ainm ha kue |gaurs. 
His wife beats him with a knob- 


kerry. 








Pale Hep tev », 


fe enc an, 
Si Memes =, wel? 


5. allke (the name of a certain large 
food tree). 
6. The wife’s hands are |kai-a fruit ; 
the wilkd tree grows out of 
her head. 
7. The wife’s long great toes. 
Tamme,. Oot. 8th, 1880. 
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set, and |yué was a Makoba, and lay down; and the 
sun rose, and Iyué was a Inayane.* 


8. IXUE AS A GUI TREE AND AS A FLY. 


The sun set, and Iyué was Iyué, and lay upon (9392) 
the ground, and slept, was alone, and lay upon the | 
eround and slept. And the sun rose, and I¥ué awoke 
and . .. and stood up, and saw the sun,—a little 
sun,—and was Ilguz, and was a tree. 

And his wife saw the Ilywé, and ( ) went to the (9393) 
ligué, and went to take hold of a Ilgué fruit, and 
the llgwé vanished; and Iyuwe was a fly. And his 
wife laid herself upon the earth, and cried about 
the Ilguz, and died. And Iyue was a fly, and settled 
upon the grass.f And his wife lay down upon the 
earth, and cried about ( ) the Ilgwé.t (9394) 


4. iXUK AS WATER AND AS OTHER 
THINGS. IN HIS OWN FORM, HE 
RUBS FIRE AND DIES. 


lyue was water; and the water was (in) the (9404) 
shadow of the tree. And the wood pigeons ate 


* (One kind of) Inaane lies upon the earth; another (kind of) (9382? ) 
Inaxane is a tree. The Indxane are numerous. The fruit of the 
tree Inaxane is yellowish. The fruit of the tree Inzxane is large ; 
and the ground Iné&xane fruit is small, and resembles the |/uz fruit, 
is red, 1s small, and abundant. 

{ And he settled upon the grass, and the grass broke. The (93937) 
name of the grass is god. 

{ The lIlgwe is a tree. People eat the |lguz, the Ilgue fruit. (93995’) 
People do not put the Ilguz into a pot, but eat it raw. The Ilgwe 
has thorns. 


(9405) 


(9406) 


(9407) 
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Iktii Wkéro. Ta ssih +netndbbi, ta e ligti.* Ta 
fnetnebbi ssi ligt, ta ( ) kauwa lg Ya. Ta Iyué 
taba Ilé Inti Ine Wd, Ikellkéya Iinoa, ta ka gu 
#nétnebbi. Ta +nétncbbi Igé ti mm ilgd, ta té t 
k6 6, ta Iné #netncebbi tsi, ta +netnébbi ti tehin ; 
ta +netnébbi tanki Iki ui. 

Ta Ilyué e Iyué, ta sau, ta gu +nétnebbi, ta ti 
sua +nétncbbi Dui-ssin, ta shyué +nétnebbi ( ) 
Druf-ssin, ta shiwa Ya. Ta Ilgt kuomna, ta ha 
e lyué; ta shyué +netnebbi Dui, ta shiwa a. 
Ta sat +#netnébbi tai-a, ta shu. ‘Ta shushu, ta 
sau, ta Igé Ilya +netnébbi tai-a, kue di-a. 

Ta ti mm +nétnébbi, ta s’&4 Dama, ( ) ta sau. 
Ta ikéi sha Dama, ta Dama ssin ha. Ta ha 
kam-mi a4. Dama Ige Yaru ha, Yaru ha, kus 


ssin ha. Ta e tséma, ta e Int-érre;¢ ta Dama 


(9408) ligd dba ssii Inti-érre tkviwa Ikan, ta ( ) ha ‘ssih 


(9404) 


ee ww ww wa ? La ld - 
* [kua e Nou Int Iné |l4, ta e Ile tséma, ya Ilgu. 


(94057) + Ixué e Ile (e go), ta tséma, ta Iné -+nefnébbi. |1é Int Ine 


(9407) 


Ila, e IInoa, ta gu +né#nebbi; ta e Iyué. 
JL , 
+t Tsaba tsema. 
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the fruit of the IAdz. And lyué was a lizard,* and 
lay in the dead leaves of the tk. And (he) saw 
the wood pigeons, and was water.f And the wood 
pigeons saw the water, and ( ) settled upon the (940d) 
water’s edge. And Iyuée worked large grass, like 
reeds, and it took hold of a wood pigeon. And the 
wood pigeons came to drink (lit. to eat) water, and 
the grass came near, and bit the wood pigeon’s 
bill, and the wood pigeon cried out; and the other 
wood pigeons flew away. 

And |lyue was Iyue, and rose up, and took hold 
of the wood pigeon, and plucked out the wood 
pigeon’s feathers, and put the wood pigeon’s ( )(9406) 
feathers in his head, and lay upon the ground. 
And the water vanished, and he was Iyuwe; and put 
the wood pigeon’s feathers in his head, and lay 
upon the ground. And (he) put the wood pigeon’s 
body ito the hot embers, and lay down. And 
continued to le down, and arose, and went to take 
out the wood pigeon’s body from the fire. 

And (he) ate the wood pigeon, and heard Ovahererd, 
( ) and arose. And went to the Ovahererd, and the (9407) 
Ovaherer6 saw him. And he hid himself on the 
ground. The Ovahereréd came to search for him, 
to search for him, (and) did not see him. For (he) 
was little, and was a Ind-erre;§ and a little 
Omuhereré boy saw the Indé-erre upon a bush, and 


% This lizard (called also ggéru and ngéru by my Ikun informants (9007 ) 
and lAae-OQpua by |han+kass’6) appears to be the common Gecko. 

| (He) was not a large (piece of) water, but (?) was a little (9404’) 
water, a water hole. 

t Iyué was a grass which is (called) gd, and (is) small; and bit ( 9405’) 
the wood pigeon. Large grass, which is (called) reeds, took hold 
of the wood pigeon; and was [xwé. 


§ A (certain) little bird. ( 9407? ) 


(9409) 


(9410) 


(9411) 
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Dima, ta ti tchia.* TA ka é Ik’'A Igh ligt, (ta ti 
sha ya). Ta ha kue: “Yé-he! Yé-he! Yé-he!” 
Ta Dama si-4; ta Ydru ha, Yaru ha, Yaru ha, ta 
Iki, ssin ha, ta Ika w. 

( ) Ta koi + [kA sh4 ha tai Inuérre, ta ssi ha 
ba, ta iki e Int-erre, ta e Iyué, ta Ifké.t Ta ha 
ba ti ha, ta Ige ssin ha, ta ha |Ik&. Ta ha bé Ikoa 
a; ta ha tkud ilké, ti e lyué, ta san. Ha dzoi ha 
ba: “M b& wooo!” ta ha ba dzoh ha, ta kue : 
‘Me Ilha wooo!” ta ha dzoh ha bd kue ka Iné-e, 
t& ti tchin: “4n6! 4nd!” ta shd ha téi Inuérre. 

Ta ( ) ha bé ssin ha, ta ti Iyuérri ha. Ta ha 
si-ii ha ba. Ta ssin ha ba, ta IIké; t& e géru, ta 
shu, shtiiwa ya. 

Ta ha ba ssih ha, ta kud: “Me Itha Iyué 6, th 
Ikvi e dju tanki, t& e me |thi; ( ) ta ssih me, ta 
ke. TA ti tni fkah dx-i, ta ssih me, ta I[ké; 
ta Ikud e dju tanki, ta e me {Ihk, t& e Iyué. 


Ta n& ti & me Inuérre, ta Iku ssim me Ilha, ta 


? os Boe me aes rae Pos Se ofl o: 
(94087) * Ta [Ikoai tchin: “Ysudai! tsuar! tsuat!’? Dama daba ssin 


(9409’) 


ha, ta ha e Inti-érre. 

Ixué e Int-érre, ta ti tchin. Ha [kia e Int-érre Iné-6; ta e 
Inti-érre +khi. 

+ Ha Iki e Int-érre +khi, ta e Inti-érre Iné-6, ta u ha tai 
[nuérre. 

{ Ha Ilkunna Inoé tséma, fou Inds, lou-dé Indo. 


= ae? 
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( ) he saw the Ovahererd, and cried out.* And (9408) 
was the Bushman’s eye water and fell upon the 
ground. And he said: ‘“ Yé-he! Ye-he! Ve-he!” 
And the Omuhereré heard, and sought for him, 
sought for him, sought for him, and did not see 
him, and (he, tywe) flew away. 

( ) And (he, Iyue)t flew, coming to his mother’s (9409) 
country, and saw his father, and was not a Ind-érre, 
but was lyue, and died.t And his father went to 
him, and came to look at him, and he was dead. 
And his father went away, and he was not dead, 
and was Iyuwe, and rose up. He called to his father: 
“My father! O!” and his father called to him, and 
said: ‘‘My child! O!” and he called to his father 
once, and cried out: ‘‘+n6 / #nd/” and came to his 
mother’s country. 

And ( ) his father saw him and _ stealthily (9410) 
approached him. And he heard his father. And 
(he) saw his father, and died; and was a lizard, and 
lay down, lay down upon the ground. 

And his father saw him, and said: “It is my 
child, |ywé! for it is not another person, but is 
my child; ( ) and (he) saw me, and died. And (9411) 
(he) was rubbing sticks (to make) fire; and saw 
me, and died; and is not another person, but 1s 
my child, and is lywe. For, 1 went(?) away to my 
country, and did not see my child; and to-day, 

* And (he) cried: ‘ Tsuci ! tsudi / tsudi /” (Two) Ovahereré (94087) 
children saw him; for he was a |nu-érre. 

Ixué was a |ni-érre, and cried out. He was not one |ni-érre; 
but was many |nt-éerre. 

+ He was [now] not many Int-érre, but was one Inti-trre, and (9409’ ) 
went to his mother’s country. 


{t He carried over bis shoulder a little bag, the skin of an 
antelope, a female antelope’s skin. 


(9412) 


(9413) 


(9414) 


(9415) 


(9416) 
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Ikam e, na ti ssin me I!hi, ( ) ta me Ihi ti tnd 
di-a, Ikan tséma di-i;* ta me Ihi ti #nu, ta ssitt 
me, ta Ike. Ta e lyué; ta Ikuaé e djui tanki, ta 
e lyué. Na ti kod me IIhi, ta me tha ti Ike. 
Na ti i me Inuérre; ( ) ta me Inuérre +¥a, ta 
linué +khi, na ti U me Inuérre, [kui ssif, me Inuérre, 
me Inuérre #74. Ta tkamima é, na ti ssi me Ihk, 
ta me llha e lyué, ta ti tabba di-a, Ika tséma 
di-ii, t& ti mm tshina, ( ) ta #md dx-4, ta ha 
ligaussin kwi, ta ha ti tchin, ta ssih me, ta IIké; 
ta na é lyé-ln’t, ta me Wha, Iyué ssi me, ta lke; 
ta nd ti kod me Ithi. Nad ti & me Inudrre, me 
Inuérre ka e +5. 

“Ta me IIhi e dju () tanki; 1 4 ssih me I!hi. 
Ta shyué #nétneébbi Dwi; ta me ha, ssi me, me 
iné ku& +nétnébbi Dwi, +nétnebbi Dwi +khi, ta 
ha e #né#nébbi sa. Ta tkam 6, nd ti kod me thi, 
( ) ta ti U me Inuérre.” 

Ta u ha Inuérre; ha Inuédrre Iku e IInoa; ta e 


Inum, Inurh Inu Ine Il4. Ta ha ti a ha Inuérre. 


(9412’) * Ikan Ikti e Inat-Ikurhm; té e Ikan sa; d&-d kan #gR4n; 


w Woe a4 a 2 es a e e JL > 
tséma ta nftgaian, Ilkellkéya Ilno&. Ikan tanki ti shu ja; ta ha 
° e K f l/ ° bed id 2? le = 
ti Iyun-a Ikan tanki kue Ilé; ha ti #nuru da-4, di-a ti +nauwa 
- © id wd L 4 ie wv L 
[lé; ta, ha ti gi da-a, ha ti dshu da-a. 
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I saw my child, ( ) and my child was rubbing fire, (9412) 
little sticks’ fire;* and my child rubbed fire, and 

saw me, and died. And is Ilywe; and is not another 
person, but is Ilyve. Iam afraid of my child, for 

my child is dead. 

‘“T go to my country; ( ) and my country is far (9413) 
away, and (during) many moons I go to my country, 
(and) do not see my country; my country is far 
distant. And, to-day, I see my child, for my child 
is lywe, and makes fire, little sticks’ fire, and eats 
tshana,t ( ) and rubs fire, and his hands hurt (him), (9414) 
and he cries, and sees me, and dies; for I am 
lye-lln’a, and my child, lywe, sees me, and dies; 
and I am afraid of my child. I go away to my 
country, my country that(?) is far distant. 

“And my child is another person; ( ) I see my (9415) 
child. And (I) wear in my head wood pigeons’ 
feathers; and my child saw me, my head with wood 
pigeons’ feathers, many wood pigeon feathers, for 
they (?) were two wood pigeons. And, to-day, I am 
afraid of my child, ( ) and (I) go to my (own) (9416) 
country.”’ 

And (he) went to his (own) country; the name 
of his country is Ilmed; it is a mountain, a large 
mountain. And he went away to his (own) country. 


* The tree’s name was In’au-lkumm; and (he had) two sticks; (9412’) 
the fire stick (¢.e., the one which he held in his hands) was long, 
small, and long, like a reed. The other (fire) stick lay on the 
eround; for he had laid (it) the other stick upon grass; he rubbed 
fire, the fire fell upon the grass; and he took up the fire (7.¢., the 
grass), he blew the fire. 
+ Tshdina is the name of a tall fruit-bearing tree. The fruit (94067 ) 
of it is eaten raw. 
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Il. Moon. 


PRAYER TO THE YOUNG MOON.* 


(Given in June, 1880, by Inanni, who heard tt from his father, 
)2-IIné.) 
(9436) Ikalkarushe ! 
Hai |kalkarushé ! 
Hai hai, 
Ikalkarushé ! 
Ikalkarushe o)wi mi! 
Hai hai, 
[kilkarushe ! 
Oywi me kue tshi. 
Hai hai! 
(94367) ( ) tkam ti Igt, 
Ma ti oywi mi, 
Na ti umm tshi. 
Ma ti oywi mi kue tshi tséma, 
Na ti umm. 
Hai hai, 
Ikalkarushe ! 
(9450) * 5 ti ssin IInudéi, 6 ti o’wi [kilkérrishé, 6 ti dzon Jou 
Ilgo |khu. 
linudi tséma, 6 ti opwi [kalkarrishe; zat ti oywi [kalkarribe. 
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PRAYER TO THE YOUNG MOON.* 


Young Moon! (9436) 
Hail, Young Moon! 
Hail, hail, 
Young Moon! 
Young Moon! speak to me! 
Hail, hail, 
Young Moon! 
Tell me of something. 
Hail, hail! 
( ) When the sun rises, (94367) 
Thou must speak to me, 
That I may eat something. 
Thou must speak to me about a little thing, 
That I may eat. 
Hail, hail, 
Young Moon! 


* When (?) we see the moon [|nannz elsewhere explained], we (9450’) 
say Ikalkdrrishé; we sound the male antelope’s horn. 

We call the small moon [kdlkarrishe; (but) women call (it) 
lhalkarribe. 
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IX. Customs and Superstitions. 


THE TREATMENT OF THIEVES. 
(Given in 1881, by Inanni, from his paternal grandfather, Kart.) 


(9848) kun zau ti tcha, ha bd sa ha tdi titi kuotina, 
e ti gti ha, e ti la ha kue ha tai, sa ha ba; ta ssin 
#khi ti u, ssim Inuérre. Ha tcha-tshi, e ti gu ha, 

(9849) e ti( ) tka, e ti la dzhu tanki, [ka I4 dzhu tanki, 
kue dzhu tanki tshi. Ta ti o)’wi dzhu tanki: ‘ Me 
zau tchd i tshfi ka é a; i tshi dzha ka @, me zau 
tchéa. Ta, h a ld me zau kue ha ba sa& ha tai. 

(9849’)( ) Ta me zau tcha tshi dzha ka oP 

Ta dzhu taki ti si-4, t& ti Ini: “N-n; tkun 

a zau.” Ta, é ti si-a, ti Ima: “N-n; na tkii sk-i 

1, ta Ikui Iku me zau; ta me zat to a, ta Igeya 
ha ba sa ha tai; ta #74; ta luwa ha Inuérre, ta n 
a Iku tkuh me za‘u.” 

Ta dzhii tatki ti tchin, ta é ti si-4; ta e D4 ti 

kwi, ta 6 ti a; 6 ti owt dzhii taki: “M 4B, Ig%, 

(9850’)n a Iku me za, ( ) kun me +kutom, tkuh me 
luisau; Ikun me ttyih-llgamma.” 

(9850)  ( ) tkarh Ine-é zau guwa tshi, e ti ssi tshi, e ti 
eu tshi. Zau ti oywi é: ‘‘Me |kao, ssin me tshi 
dzh4 ka 6 na tchda.”* Ta é siti; ta é kue: 


(9850) * kun-de [kai kod. 
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THE TREATMENT OF THIEVES. 


If a lun woman steals, her father and her mother (9848) 
being (still) there, we take hold of her, we give her 
to her mother and her father; and they all go away 
from their place. Her stolen thing, we take it, we 
( ) run, we give (it) to the other person, run to give (9849) 
to the other person the other person’s thing. And 
we say to the other person: ‘‘ My wite stole your 
thing which is here; your nice thing here, my wife 
stole. And I have given (back) my wife to her 
father and her mother. ( ) For, my wife stole the (9849’) 
nice thing here.” 

And the other person hears, and objects (saying): 
‘No; kill thy wite.” And, we hear, (and) object 
(saying): ‘‘No; I do not listen to you, and will not 
kill my wife; for, my wife has gone away, has 
gone to her father and her mother; and is far away; 
and has gone to her country; and I will not kill 
my wife.” ; 

And the others cry, and we hear; and our hearts 
ache, and we go away; we say to the other people: 
“We go away; come, that I may kill my wife, ( )(9850’) 
kill my father-in-law, kill my mother-in-law, kill 
TN Veena 3k 

( ) On the day that the woman took the thing, (9850) 
we see the thing, we take the thing. The woman 
says to us: ‘‘My husband, look at my nice thing, 
here, which I stole.’ And we hear; and we say: 

* Another relation. 
{ A lkun woman is not afraid. : (98907 ) 
2E 
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(9851) “Me zau, na a tshi f a ssin.” ( ) Ta dzhudra ha ; 
ta ha ti gu, ta ti la é. Ta é ti gu, ta liwa e Inué; 
ta hd ti tchin: “Nd me tshf, yé-hé! Me tkdo! nA 
me tshi, yé-hé!” Ta, é ti md: “N-n; me zu, 

(9852) 2 a( ) Ikti st-4 4; ta dzhu dire ti tkuh m&; ta 
na ti 1a dzhui dure kue dzhu dure tshf. Me zau, 


, St wee & ° , cer 
na Ikai si-a a, ta md ti shudra mé.’? 


(9853) Zau ti tcha dzhu tanki tshif, ha ti débbi ha t{kao, 

ha |tkao ti ssin dzhu tanki tshf, ha [a ti kwi, ta 
(9854) ha ti kun ha ; ( ) ha ti Ikuh dra ha zaiu.* 

Dzhi tahki ti oYwi ha: “N-n ; te Ikun dra 

a vau.” Ta, ha ti ima: “N-h; na ind tchd; ta 

me |)'a kwi; ta na Iku me zaiu; Ine té ow! mé ; 


Ikam ma é 1 koa mé.” 


‘ 


(9855)  Zau-daba, zau tdi ti like, zau daba e daba Iné-é, 
ha ti géya dzht tanki tehi. tkam tanki, ha ti tcha, 
dzhu dure é ha 14 ssin tchi ti gu ha, ti la ha 

(9856) dzhti tahki, dzhti ( ) taki ti {kun dra ha, ta ti 


(9854?) * Ikow ha txé Iwi ha zah; ha txé [kua ha zatu kye Intibbo. 


as 
 — ia 
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‘“My wife, give me thy thing, that I may look 

(at it)” ( ) And (we) persuade her; and she takes (9851) 
(it) and gives (it) to us. And we take (it), and put 

(it) into our bag; and she cries (saying): ‘‘ Give 

me my thing, oh dear! My husband! give me 

my thing, oh dear!” And we refuse (saying): 

‘No, my wife, I will ( ) not listen to thee; for, (9852) 
the other person would kill me; and I will give 

the other person the other person’s thing. My wife! 

I will not listen to thee, for thou dost (try to) 
persuade me (in vain).” * 


If a woman steals another person’s thing, (and) (9853) 
returns to her husband, (and) her husband sees the 
other person’s thing, his heart aches, and he kills 
her; ( ) he altogether kills his wife.t (9854) 
Another man (#e., his father) says to him: “ No; 
do not quite kill thy wife.’ = And, he objects 
(saying): ‘“‘No; I object to stealing; and my heart 
aches; and I will kill my wife; leave off talking 
to me; to-day ye must fear me.” 


A female child, if her mother is dead and the (9855) 
female child is an only child, goes to another person’s 
hut. Another day, if she steals, the other person 
into whose hut she went (to live) takes her, (and) 
gives her to the other person, the other ( ) (from (9856) 


* Should the father be dead, and the mother alive, the woman, (9 Q 52”) 
who stole, is still taken and given back to the latter. And, should 
she be an old offender, the mother is said to give her, through 
a son, to another person, to be burned to death. 

{ He shoots with an arrow, killing his wife; he shoots, killing ( 9854’) 
his wife with a |niddo (a particular kind of arrow). 

{ Meaning, that he may beat her. 


(9857) 


(9858) 


(9859) 


(9860) 


(9861) 


(9858) 
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lawa ha kue tchu, ta ti ki-t, iIké ya kue di-a, ta 
ha ti Wtké ara, ta dzhu tariki ti débbi tcha. 

Ta ti oYwi dzhu, ( ) dzhui é, he la ssin kue 
zauwa é he tcha, sa Ikuh zau, sa ti o)wi: “ E ki-t 
kui zati kue di-&, Iiwa zau kue tehu, ta ki-t 
kun zau. iné té Ikaowa ( )e kue zau.” Ta, dzhu 
tanki ti Ind: “N-n; e kui ind {; ta, é ti Ind; ta 
zau e* ddd ti tcha; ta é Ikui Ind {; ta é ti sa-a, 


ta e D’a ti dzha.” 


lig6d ti tchd, e ti tkun, é ti t~d tkui-a tkou,t 
ta Iki Iiwa di-a; ta ti Ikuh ara kue Ilkou. Zau 


Ine-é, é ti ku-t, ku-d Itiwa di-a. 


Daba ti tché, e ti Imé Iuh& daba;t ta kui 
kui daba. 

kam tanki, daba ti Ikan, daba ti tcha, é ti IIna, 
e ti Ikuh daba;§ Ii dzhu dtre ( ) kue daba, ta 
sd ti Ikuh dra hi. 


* E kod ha Iku, ta [kai o}/wi ha Ika; 0)wi |uha ha. 
19) Rl koa dzhu e, e Ikun, kué ha Ilgan-a. 


(98597) t Wkou +khi, Neti ¢ lkott Ind-6; daha Hkh) Wkou; dzhii phi 


(9860’) 


ti txa ha. 

t Ta ti kod daba tséma tcha. 

§ Ta ti kod ha Iku, ta ti o)’wi ha Ika kue daba. Dzhu e, 
é tkua dra, 6 ti kod ssin Ikt; 6 ti [kay o)’wi ssin Ika. 
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whom she stole), the other people kill her altogether ; 
(they) put her into a hut, and burn, killing her with 
fire; and she dies altogether; and the other people 
return home. 
They say to the people, ( ) to the people who gave (9857) 
them the girl who stole, they (who) killed the girl, 
they say: ‘“We have burning, killed the girl with 
fire, put the girl into a hut, and burning killed 
the girl, Leave off reproaching ( ) us about the (9858) 
girl.”’. And the other people object (saying): ‘‘ No; 
we are not scolding you; for, we object (to stealing) ; 
for this* girl stole; and we do not scold you; for, 
we hear, and our hearts are glad.” 


If a man steals, we kill (him), we shoot, killing (9859) 
him (with) arrows,f and do not put him into the 
fire; but, kill him altogether with arrows. It is only 
a woman (whom) we burn, burn, putting (her) into 
the fire. 


——$_$—_——— 


If a child steals, we merely scold the child; + and (9860) 
do not kill the child. 

Another day, when the child has grown up, if it 
steals, we object, we kill the child;§ give ( ) the (9861) 
child to other persons, and they kill it altogether. 


* We fear her name, and do not utter her name; (but) merely (9858’) 
mention her. 
We fear the people whom we kill, on account of their spirits. 
| Many arrows, not a single arrow; the arrows of many persons; ( 9 859’) 
many persons shoot at him. 
+ For, we respect the stealing of a little child. ( 9860’) 
§ We fear its name, and call it ‘child’. Those persons whom 
we kill altogether, we fear their names; we do not utter their 
names. 


(9862) 


(9863) 


(9864) 


(9865) 


(9861’) 
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Zau tanki, ti ti e tech, ha daba ti tcha é tshf, 
e umm, ha daba ti umm, e ti ssift ; é ti gu ha, ta 
ti gu ha tai, ta ti la dzhu tanki* kue ( ) sa, dzhu 
tanki ti Wiwa sd kue di-d, ta ti ku-ti, ku-G mko-3 
si, kue di-&; débbi ti owi é: “E ku-u tko-& 
dzhu si kue di-4.” E ti sx-i, 6 ti kue: “N; 
e Ina tcha.” Ta ti ( ) #gumm.t Ta sa ti kué: 
“EH ku-vi dzhuii sa; i té imé 6.” E pa ti dzhd,t 
ta é ti gé. Ta ti o-)’wi ssih: “E m Iky Ina tehd, 
ta kod tchd; ta kui tcha.” Ta, sa§ ti si-a, ta 
(@patiakvc a. aN. 4 

Ta é ti la ssin ka ly6 Ilgd6 tsau, ta sa ti U ssi 
teh. ‘Ta, tkarh tanki, s4 ti 14 Goba. Ta Goba ti 
li ssin kue gomi Ilgé6 Iné-é, sa wa-nd; ta sd, ti 
la é; ta é ti tkun; ( ) ta uhm dra, ta ssi débbi 
ssin tchu, ta é o)wi dzha ssih: “I débbi i tcht, 
la e kue wa-+na; Ine te la e kue gomi Iné-é; e IInd 
tchi Ind-é; e Iki utnm tchf Iné-c; ta e ti umm 
tehi si.” Ta s& ti si-d, ta ti 2in; ta sa débbi 
ssin tchi, 


Ta, é umm ara gomi; ta sa owi é: “I umm 


* [kia e dzhi dure, ta e 6 dzha tanki. 


(9863’) + Ika e é +ichi, ta e 6 Iné-é, ta o)wi ka. 


(9864) 


t E +khi |>-d-ssin ti dzha. 

§ Ssin +kchi. 

| Dzhti taki +khi tist-& |hyfya, ta dzhi Iné-é ti zin, ta 
kue: oN 
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If another woman comes into our hut (and) her 
child steals a thing of ours, (if) her child eats our 
food, (and) we see, we take it, and we take its 
mother, we give ( ) them to other people,* (and) (9862) 
the other people put them into the fire, and burn, 
burn, killing them with fire; (and) return (and) 
say to us: ‘‘ We have, burning, killed the two people 
with fire.’ We hear; we say: “ Yes; we object to 
stealing.” And (we) are ( ) silent.f And they (9863) 


say: ‘We have burnt the two persons; ye must 
not scold (us).” Our hearts are glad,t and we 
sing. And (we) say to them: “We. . . object to 


stealing; and fear stealing; and do not steal.” And 
those § (who killed the woman) hear; and ( ) (one) (9864) 
says: ‘ Yes.’ || | 

And we give them a male elephant’s tusk; and 
they go away to their home. And, another day, 
they give (it) to the Makoba. And the Makoba 
give them one bull, with Indian Hemp; and they 
give to us; and we kill, ( ) and eat (it) up; and (9865) 
they return to their home; and we speak nicely to 
them (saying): ‘Return ye to your dwelling; give 
us Indian Hemp; do not give us the bull alone; 
we object to one thing (only); we do not eat one 
thing; for, we eat two things.” And they hear, 
and assent (to us); and they return to their home. 

And we eat up the bull; and they say to us: 


* (They) are not strangers, but, are our other people (of the (9861’) 
same place). 

¢ It is not many of us, but, one of us (who) speaks to him (9863’) 
(to the other person). 

{ Our many hearts are glad. 

§ They (are) many. 

| Many other people listen, displeased; and one person assents, (9864’) 
and says: ‘‘ Yes.” 


(9866) 


(9867) 


(9573) 


(9574) 


(9575) 


(9866’) 
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gomi; l4 e kué 1¥6 ( ) tsau.” Ta, é ti si-i; ta 
e D’a ti dzha. tkam ti Igf, ta é débbi é tchu.* 
Ta Igé oywi dzhti tanki, e géya e tchu, e dzhuwa, 
e 6ywi ssin: “M 14 dzhu kue 1¥6 ( ) tsau.” 
Ta dzhu tanki € é dzht ti si-&; ta é ti 1a ssin 


kue wa-#tna. 


THE 1XU.t 


(Gwen in August, 1880, by Inanni, from his paternal grandfather, 
Karu, and from personal observation.) 


kun zau ti ko& tshisi 6, Iki gu. Igd6 ti gu. 
Iku ddba tséma e zau-ma Ikii gti tshf é; ta ti 
koa. Ta ha tai ti owi ha: ‘‘Tshi é, a koa ( ) 
m tai.’ Ta daba ti si-a, ti kod tshi; ta daba 
llgd-ma Ikui kod tshi, ti gu tshi, ti tefne, teine 
ha ba kue tsht. 

Ta ha ba ti Inih-at tshi kue 4, ta Ikui ssin 


tshf, ha ti( ) a. Ta ha bd ti md: “U m ba. § 


, ft ° ee ? 2 v4 2 , 
* E umm toa gdmi, ta lu ssin tchu, aru wa-fna; ta sa la 
e kue waé-#na. 


(9576’) + Ikan tka e [k@, th e¢ umm [kh4; [kid © [kan Iyhé. [kan 


Ine-é, 6 ti taba tshf. 


(9574’) { Tshi Ine-6 na ti 0)wi nih; tshf ¢khf n4 ti o}wi Inin-a. 
(9575’) § Dzudiya ha Itha, ta ha Wha e Ilgd-ma. 
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““Ye have eaten up the bull; give us an elephant’s 

( ) tusk.” And we hear; and our hearts are glad. (9866) 
The sun arises, and we return to our dwelling.* 

And come, telling the other people who are at our 
dwelling—our people—we say to them: ‘‘ Give ye 

an elephant’s ( ) tusk to the people.” And the (9867) 
others, who are our people, hear; and we give them 
Indian Hemp. 


THE FOUR PIECES OF WOOD CALLED 1XU,+ 
USED FOR DIVINING PURPOSES. 


The {tu women respect these things, (they) do (9573) 
not take hold (of them). Men take hold (of them). 
A small tun child, who is a little girl, does not 
take hold of this thing; for (she) respects (it). For, 
her mother says to her: ‘‘ This thing, thou must 
respect, ( ) my mother.” And the child listens, (9574) 
(and) respects the thing; but a little male child 
does not fear the thing, (and) takes hold of the 
thing, (and) carries, carries the thing to his father. 

And his father puts down the thing upon the 
ground, and (the child) does not see (or look at) 
the thing, he goes ( )away. For his father objects (9575) 


* When we have eaten up the bull, (we) go to their dwelling, (9 866’) 
to seek Indian Hemp; and they give us Indian Hemp. 

+ The Ixu is a set of four pieces of wood, two ‘‘male”’ and two (9547’) 
““female’”’. ( ) Spoons are also made from the wood of the same (9 580? ) 
tree. The narrator described it as follows :— 

The name of the tree is Iké@; and (it) is a food tree; (it) is not (9576’) 
a mere tree. (It is) one tree, (from) which we make the thing 
(2.¢., the set of Iyu). 

By the Makoba, the lw is called |nulnuwm. Their name for the 
fruit of the I%é tree is hanzudi. 

t (When putting down) one thing, I say nan ; (when putting (9574’) 
down) several things, I say Ilnzn-a. 


(9576) 


(9577) 


(9578) 


(9579) 
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Daba sf, ta Ika u, Igéya ha tai, o)wi ha tai: 
“M tai, na tigi.” Ta daba Iké Igé owi ha tai: 
“la m ba kue llgu.” 

Ta ha tai +6 ( ) Ilgi kue Ind; umm tnd6; ta la 
ha ithi, kue ilgti; ta ha tha Ilke ligt, ti terme ha 
b& kue ligt. Ta ilgti tnau, ta sha Ya; ta ha ssi, 
ti ti tchin: “M bd! Ig sha the! M ba! Ilgt 
shé éhé!” Ta ha ba si-a ha, ta Iké Igé ( ) gt 
ha. Ta ti Whérri ha Whi, |4i Ikan tséma, ta Whérri 
ha Whi; ta Ikan tséma e shina. TA ha hi oywi 
é: “M ba, té 4+n&imm me, yéhe! M ba, té 
+néimm me, yehe! M ba, te ( ) llhérri me, yéhe! 
M ba, té Ilhérri me, yéhe!” 

Ta dzhu* gt ha, ha tai Igé gu ha: “M tai, 
me Ilha, yéhe! M tai, me Whi, yéhe! M tai, me 
Ikao ti Ihérri me Whi, yéhe!” 

( ) Ha ba lige gt Iktru, ta nl¥a Ilkat, ta liwa 
ha Ilkau kué ha Iau; ta dzhi ti Ik’ou. Ta ha 
ssin Whdé ha zau kue Ikau; ta ha Ilkat e Imubbo, 


t&é & fit TA ha zau tehin, ta Iné ikaw. Ta ti 


(9580) tchin; ta ha Idi-sau tehin: “( ) M tai, me +kurh 


(9578") 
(9579) 


* {kaa e Ilnai, ta e zau-ssin. 
+ IIkaa s4, ha ssin Ilha ha zau. 
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(to his looking on, and says): ‘‘Go, my father!” * 
The child laughs, and runs off, goes to his mother, 
(and) says to his mother: ‘‘ My mother! give water.” 
For the child ran, coming (and) saying to his mother: 
‘Give my father water.” 
And his mother took ( ) water (from the pot) with (9576) 
a gourd (?), the skin of food; and gave her child 
water; and her child carried the (vessel of) water 
in his hands, carried water to his father. And the 
water (vessel) fell, and (the water) poured upon 
the ground; and he (the boy) saw, and cried out: 
‘My father! the water pours down, oh dear! 
My father! the water pours down, oh dear!” 
And his father heard him, and ran, coming ( ) to (9577) 
take hold of him. And (he) beat his child, broke 
off a little stick, and beat his child; and the little 
stick was a shdna. And his son’s speech was this(?): 
‘My father! leave off beating me! oh dear! My 
father! leave off beating me! oh dear! My father! 
leave off ( ) striking me! oh dear! My father !(9578) 
leave off striking me! oh dear!” 
And the people t took hold of him, his mother 
came to take hold of him (saying): ‘‘ My mother ! 
my child! oh dear! My mother! my child! oh 
dear! My mother! my husband is striking my child, 
oh dear!” 
( ) His (the child’s) father came and took (his) (9579) 
quiver, and drew out an arrow, and put his arrow 
upon his bow; and the people (ze., the women) 
called out. For, he took aim at his wife with (two) 
arrows; for his arrows were a Inubbo, and a Ily2.t 


* (He) caressed (?) his child; for his child was a little boy. (9579° 
+ (They) were not men, but were women. ( 9578’) 
{ He aimed at his wife with two arrows (one after the other). ( 957 9”) 
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ssin Ilha me +¥é kue Ilkat s4, yéhé!” Ta tkauwa 
lé, ta shi Yd, ta ti tchin; ta dzhu Ize gu ha, ta 
oywi ha: ‘Ina tehin.” 

Ta ha Ina: “N i! me +kum ssi tha me +yé 
kue IIkaa s&; yehé!” Ta dzhi gi wa; ta ha 
Iku s#-% dzhu, ta Ini. 


#KAO YA. 
(Given by Tamme in 1880.) 
(9298) ki ti ¢kaowa Inum kué YA. M ba tai ti #kaowa 
7 Inum kué Ya. Hé ti owl: ‘‘4+natwa Ilgu! +nauwa 
ligu!” Ta tchi ti tnauwa leu. 
llg6 ti Iku +kaowa Inumh Ya. Zau ti tkaowa 
Inum »d. 
(9299) ( ) Mba téiéa-lma. M tai ba e Tarhme tséma; 
ta m tai tai ti e Ikaro-Iin’a. M ba ba ba ti é 
Tarnme Inti Ing ld. 


SNAKES, LIZARDS, AND A CERTAIN SMALL 
ANTELOPE, WHEN SEEN NEAR GRAVES, 
TO BE RESPECTED. 
(Given 25th October, 1881, by Inanni, from his paternal grand- 
father, Karu.) 
(9957)  +in-a e ttumnma Ikéro, e Ikui [kun, ta e e Int-i, 
e Iké, Ikéya +in-a.* Ta, e Ikui Ikun; ta ti koa. 
(9957’) * E tanki, e Ilgd6, ha Ilké, ha ti e 4in-a; ta ha +in-a ti 
e llgan-a. +in-a Iné ha, ha Ilké, ha e +in- a. 

Za. Ike luha, zau kuonna +in- -a. +in-a Iné zau, zau IIké, 
zau e #in-a. Zau Ilké luha, ha Igan- ae llgan- a luha. 
(9958’) Ileéo ti Ilké, ha tanki e Iigan-a luha, ha tanki ti e +in-a; 

ti turmma ha ya; ta ha lgan- -a luha ti u. 
lx [kun ha, ti e tin-a Iné-< é; ta ti e +né-ko, ta ti dzho ; ta 
[kua e +in-a tanki; ta ha la ti kwi. 
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And his wife cried, and avoided the arrow. And 
(she) cried; and his wife’s mother cried: ( ) ‘‘ My (9580) 
mother! my son-in-law takes aim at my daughter 
with two arrows, oh dear!” And (she) fell down, 
and lay upon the ground, and cried; and the people 
(many other women) came (and) took hold of her, 
and said to her: ‘“‘Do not cry!” And she refused 
(saying): ‘‘No! my son-in-law aims at my daughter 
with two arrows, oh dear!” And the people took 
hold of her; and she would not listen to the people, 
and refused. 


TO BEAT THE GROUND (WITH A STONE). 


The |cun beat a stone upon the ground. My (9298) 
father’s mother beat a stone upon the ground. She 
said: ‘‘ Fall into the water! Tall mto the water!” 

And the thing (the lightning ?) fell into the water. 

A man does not beat a stone upon the ground. 
A woman beats a stone upon the ground. _ 

( ) My (Zamme’s) father’s mother was JV-lind. (9299) 
My mother’s father was Little Tamme; and my 
mother’s mother was [/daro-Iln’ua. My father’s father’s 
father was Great Tamme. 


SNAKES, LIZARDS, AND A CERTAIN SMALL 
ANTELOPE, WHEN SEEN NEAR GRAVES, 
TO BE RESPECTED. 


A snake which is near a grave, we do not kill, (9957) 
for, (it) is our other person, our dead person, the 
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(9958) Ta tkam +khi, é ti ssih ha, e ( ) tkui tkun, ssia 
ta ti ina. 
kam tanki, e ssin ts7ih, e Indbba tsyin, ts~th 
leéya e tanki ya, e ti koa ts 7h, kai tkun tsVii, 
ti IInd ts7An. 
(9959) ( ) E ssii tou, lou tumma e tanki Inuérre, Inuérre 
é, he e tanki Ilkéya, e ti koa lou; ta lou Iku e lou 
luhd. Ha Itkumm ti Ikoi tséma, ha e dzhu e 
likéya, ta e ligan-a lou. Ta ti e lou Ilgdd; ta tkud 


e lou dé. 


A CERTAIN SNAKE, WHICH, BY LYING 
UPON ITS BACK, ANNOUNCES A DEATH 
IN THE FAMILY; AND WHICH MUST 
NOT, UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, 
BE KILLED. 


(Given 24th October, 1881, by Inanni, from his paternal grandfather, 
Karu, and from personal observation.) 


(9952) hi, e mudrre 118 Hh-a. E 4né-anhm ha, ha ti 
é ha let, ha ti 1a e kue ha !Igt; é ti koa ha, ta 


(99577) * (When) our ‘other one”’, (who) is a man, dies, he becomes (?) 
a snake; and his snake is a spirit. A snake bites him, he dies, he 
is a snake. 

When a woman just dies, the woman has no snake. If a snake 
bites a woman, (and) the woman dies, the woman is a snake. 
If a woman merely dies, her spirit is a mere spirit. 

(99587 ) When a man dies, his ‘‘other’’ is a mere spirit; his “ other’? is 

a snake; near his earth (grave ?); and his mere spirit goes away. 

If an elephant kills him, (he) becomes (?) one (kind of) snake; 
(he) is a +né-ko, and is black; he is not a different kind of snake; 
for, his heart aches. 
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dead person’s snake.* And we do not kill (it); for 

(we) respect it. And (if, during) many days, we 

see it, we ( ) do not kull (it); looking (at it), (we) (9958) 
let it alone. 

Another day, (if) we see a lizard, we follow the 
lizard’s spoor; (if) the lizard has gone to the earth 
(grave?) of our other person, we respect the lizard, 

(we) do not kill the lizard, (we) let the lizard alone. 

(When) ( ) we see an antelope,t an antelope (9959) 
(which is) near our other person’s place, that place 
where our other person has died, we respect the 
antelope; for, the antelope is not a mere antelope. 

Its legs(?) seem(?) small, it is the person who has 
died, and is a spirit antelope. It is a male antelope; 
it is not a female antelope. 


A CERTAIN SNAKE, WHICH, BY LYING 
UPON ITS BACK, ANNOUNCES A DEATH 
IN THE FAMILY; AND WHICH MUST 
NOT, UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, 
BE KILLED. 


The llhin ¢ (is) a serpent of our country. (If, when) (9952) 
we strike it, 1t does in this manner with its belly,§ it 


+ At the Cape Town Museum, a very small kind of buck (9301’) 
(the name of which the Curator did not know) was recognized 
as the low by my informants. It had been, I believe, brought from 
Damaraland or its neighbourhood. 
With regard to the above belief, it may also be mentioned that, 
on one occasion, I saw a snake close to the coping of a burial place; 
and showed it to Inannt, expecting him to destroy it. He merely 
looked at it in rather a strange way, and allowed it to depart 
uninjured; saying something about its being near a grave; which, 
at the time, I did not clearly understand.—Ep. 
{ Along, light-coloured snake, which does not bite, and is timid. (99527) 
§ That is, turns the under side of its body upwards. (9952) 
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tid, ta ti débbi tcht, ka tkii jkuh* ha. Ta ti 
Ina; ta ha ti shi, shi, shi, tsau, 0 ara. 

(9953) Ta kam tanki, e ssin_ ha, ( ) ha kui la e kue 
ha isu, e ti #ne-arhm ha, é ti [kui dra ha, ta ti 
ui dra, (kvii ke (iki umm).t 

kam tanki, ha ssin é, e sha ha, sha ha, sha ha, 
lvéya ha; ha la e kue ha Jet; e kod, é iki [kun 

(9954) ( ) ha, e ti [ka 2. 

Ikam tanki, e ssih ha, ha owa Ilgu, —Ikan gu, — 
e t'umma ha, e +ih e shin leu, é ssin ha tai- -a, ha 
dwa ligu, ha ti ssi &, ha ti shako a Ilgi, ta ti shu 

(9955) ya, e ( ) ti tin e +ne-amm ha, ha ti la ha lei kue 
é, e ti shé, é ti t, ta ha Iné-é ti shut. 

Ta zau ti Igé, zau ssi ha, ta ti kudrra 4nd, ta 
ti un ; ta ha ti she 5} ta ti shuwa ha lgu kue 

(9956) Ya. Ta zau ti kui ha, ( ) ti gu ha. 

Dzhu tanki ti tiké, e ki si-& ssih +nuad,t e ssi 
lihih, ti 14 ha Iga kue 6, e ti kod thin, ta ti tehin. 

(9952’) a Ta ti opwi dzhu e, he geya tchuwa, ta ti kue: ON a seit 


IIhin, ta -+me-arim lIhin, ta hin IInd, ta 14 me kue ha Iu; ta 
n a koa hin, ta [kia tkun hin, ta Ika 4.” Ta zaussin +khi ti 
si-4, ti tchin. 

(9953) + Ta Ikam tarlki, ha shu dzha, é ti shy@ ha, ta ti Inti-arra 
ha IIkha, ta ti IIké ha Indd; 14 Goba kue ha Indo. 

(9955’) t Ha ti ssin zau, ha ti 6 ha lod. Ha ti ssin zau nd, ha 
ti kod; ta zau ti tabba +né kue Inai +khi; ta Ikhu dzhé; ka 
+i +o%an. 

( 9959? ) * And (we) tell the people who are at home, and say: ‘‘ I saw 
a Whin, and struck the Ini; and the Win objected, and gave me 
its belly ; an L was afraid of the Ih3%, and did not kill the hii, 
but ran away.”? And many women hear, (and) cry. 

(99537) + And, another day, (when) it lies nicely [not turning up its 
belly at us, in a hollow manner, while it lies on its back], we skin 





1. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


we 
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o_o é ep 
Sete: 


See: 
= 


A. small tree bearing edible fruit, 
which is eaten raw. 
2. Mgée ka. 
edible fruit, which is eaten raw. 
Hollow in the tree where rain-water has 


A plant or small bush, with 


Mouths of ditto. 
Piecos of grass used for drinking out the 
water from the hollow of the tree. 


inanint, June 25th, 1880. 
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gives us its belly, we fear it, and go away, and return 
home; while (we) do not kill* it. For (we) let (it) 
alone ; and it lies, lies, lies; arises, (and) goes away 
altogether. 
And, another day, (if) we see it (and) ( ) it does (9953) 
not give us its belly, we beat it, we kill it altogether, 
and throw (it) altogether away ; (we) do not keep (it) 
[do not eat it |.+ 
Another day, (when) it sees us, (as) we approach 
it, approach it, approach it, (and) reach. it, (and) 
it gives us its belly, we are afraid, we do not kill 
( ) it, we run away. (9954) 
Another day, we see it, (when) it is in the water— | 
tree water{—we are near it, we think that we will 
drink water, we see its body, (when) it is in the 
water, (and) it sees us, it quickly (?) goes out of 
the water, and lies upon the ground. We(_ ) think (9955) 
that we will strike it, (and) it gives us its belly, 
we turn back, we go away, and it alone lies (there). 
And (if) a woman comes (and) the woman sees it, 
(she) unloosens (her) skin necklace, and (gently) ave 
(it) down; and it turns,§ and Lars its belly upon 
the earth. And the woman kills it, and ( ) throws (9956) 
it away. 
(If) another person dies, (and) we have not heard 
his news,|| (and) we see the Ilhin turning its belly 
towards us, we are afraid of the iIhin, and cry. 


it, and throw away its flesh; and gccl its skin; give the Makoba 
its Sa, 
+ Namely, that which is in the hollow of a tree. 9954 

g It sees the woman, it does thus with its belly. It sees the ( 9955’) 
woman’s skin necklace, if is afraid; for the woman has worked 
the necklace with plenty of fat; and (it) smells good; its scent 
being powerful (7. ‘‘long’’, 2.¢. , sorta: a long way). 

|| The words Ilzuwmm and feral both mean ‘‘news”’, ‘‘ tidings”. (9956? ) 
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Dr. BLEEK’s Report, ETC., REGARDING PHOTOGRAPHS 
sENT TO ENGLAND BY GOVERNMENT DECEMBER 23, 
18 7af* 


Novres TO ACCOMPANY THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ofthe ten Natives photographed by Messrs. Lawrence 
and Selkirk, in conformity with Professor Huxley’s 
instructions, five are Bushmen, two Damaras, one 
a Koranna, one a Colonial Hottentot, and one a Kafir. 
In this set of photographs there are, therefore, 
represented the three distinct races of men (and 
families of language) extant in South Africa; w7z., 
the Bdntu (in the Kafir and the Damara), the 
Hottentot, and the Bushman. It is to be regretted 
that no Betshuana (Basuto, Barolong, Mahaua, &c.) 
were within our reach, as, in that case, the three 
nations of the Bantu race which live nearest to the 
Cape Colony would have been represented. The 
Betshuana are a nation quite distinct from the Kafirs, 
although nearer akin to them than the Kafirs are to 
the Damara (Ovahereré) or other more northern 
nations. Whilst the Kafirs and Damaras, like the 
Hottentots, live in bee-hive shaped huts, the dwellings 
of the Betshuana are of a more pretentious character ; 
and, upon the whole, the Betshuana have reached 
a higher degree of aboriginal civilization than their 
neighbours and next cousins, the Kafirs. 

To characterize the three native races of South 
Africa shortly : 

The Bantu (Kafirs, Betshuana, Damara, and all 
other negroes dwelling to the South of the Equator) 
are agricultural and pastoral polygamists, mostly 
living under hereditary chiefs, addicted to ancestor 


[* Copied from Draught Report. ] 
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worship, speaking euphonious polysyllabic Prefix- 
pronominal languages, eminently prosaic in their 
ideas and literature, and possessing a decimal system 
of counting which is however very clumsy in its 
application. 

The Hottentots or Khot khot (Namaqua, Koranna, 
as well as many other tribes now extinct) are 
a pastoral nation, occasionally polygamous, ruled 
by hereditary chiefs, worshipping in former days 
the moon, speaking a clicking monosyllabic Sex- 
denoting language, poetical in their ideas, with 
a traditionary literature full of myths and _ fables, 
and with a decimal system of counting which is of 
easier application than the Bantu one. 

The Bushmen are a hunting race, strictly mono- 
gamous, without chiefs, worshipping moon, sun, and 
stars, speaking a most harsh clicking and guttural 
monosyllabic language (which is not now but may 
possibly once have been Sex-denoting), poetical in 
their ideas, with an extensive mythological traditionary 
literature, and with a binal system of counting, which 
has however no names for numbers beyond the third. 

It is possible that the Bushmen and Hottentots 
were originally one race, and that their languages are 
of common descent; but in any case they must have 
had a separate existence for many thousands of years ; 
and until their relationship has been proved (which is 
not yet the case) it will be most in accordance with 
scientific principles to consider them as distinct races, 
with languages which have no traceable relationship 
with each other. 

That in physical appearance both Bushmen and 
Hottentots are nearer akin to each other than either 
of them is to the Kafir and Negro, is well known. 
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As regards the difference in appearance between 
Hottentots and Bushmen, I will only remark that it 
is so marked as, in rare instances only, to leave one 
in doubt regarding the nationality of an individual of 
either nation. The Bushman ear deserves particular 
notice in this respect. Its smallness and the almost 
absence of an outer lobe distinguish it very strikingly 
from that of the Koranna, at all events, the only 
Hottentot tribe which is represented by many 
individuals at the Breakwater Convict Station. Once 
standing in the middle of a group of Korannas, 
I mustered them for the purpose of selecting 
a suitable subject to be photographed,—I remarked 
one with a Bushman ear, and with a conformation 
of head unlike that of the Korannas. I said at once 
“You are no Koranna? you are a Bushman.” 
“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ but | was brought up among 
the Korannas since I was a little child.” 

The Bushmen represented here, belong mostly to 
the Strontbergen (Lat. 30° South, Long. 22° Hast of 
Greenwich) and to the near neighbourhood of these 
mountains, or to the country intervening between 
them and Kenhart, particularly to the Hartebeest 
River. A few only had been living at greater 
distances to the West of the Strontbergen. Those 
from other localities may be somewhat different in 
their physical appearance; but, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, all real Bushmen * speak the same 
language with dialectical variations. 


* There are some so-called Bushmen, who are merely impoverished 
individuals of other nations (Koranna, Betshuana, &c.) who 
having lost their cattle have entered on the life of Bushmen. 
These, of course, do neither physically, nor in language, and ideas, 
belong to the Bushman nation. 
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BUSHMEN. 
Photographed at the Breakwater Convict Station, Cape Town, about 1871. 
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To the anthropologist it will be of mterest to know 
exactly the kind of relationship or blood sanguinity 
which exists between the different Bushmen here 
photographed. ‘To illustrate this clearly, I have 
added as full tables of their ancestors as I could 
ascertain.* These genealogical tables have been 
tested, and I have no doubt that im almost every 
instance they are reliable. Their very existence will, 
no doubt, help to set aside many erroneous ideas 
entertained regarding this nation, and its social 
relations, or rather its alleged want of regular social 
relations. 

Besides the five Bushmen photographed according 
to Professor Huxley’s directions, by Messrs. Lawrence 
and Selkirk, an excellent photograph has been taken 
by them of a group of ten Bushmen at the Breakwater. 
Amongst these a very old man is particularly worthy 
of attention (fig. 3 Oud Toontje) who is the father 
of the Bushman (II. No. 5-10 Coos Toontje) whose 
photograph was used as a sample enclosed in the 
circular, and who is himself again represented in 
fig. 9 of the Group. Also fig. 1 of the Group 
pictures one of the young Bushmen who has also 
been photographed according to Professor Huxley’s 
directions, vz. (V. No. 19-22), Marcus. In this way 
a standard of measurement 1s supplied to the Group, 
of which several other members stand in some 
relationship to one or another of the Bushmen 
individually photographed. The same remark 
applies to three other Bushmen photographed by 
Mr. Barnard,—which although not in complete 

[* It is much to be regretted that the genealogical tables, together 


with the whole of the photographs here referred to by Dr. Bleek, 
could not be reproduced with this Report. ] 
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accordance with Professor Huxley’s directions (they 
were partly done tefore their receipt) are yet 
sufficiently near to help in illustrating the 
characteristics of this remarkable race. For most of 
the remarks on the mental and bodily characteristics 


of the Natives represented in the Group I am > 


indebted to the kindness of the Rev. G. H. R. Fisk, 
Chaplain at the Breakwater Convict Station. 

On the suggestion of His Exeellency Sir Henry 
Barkly, K.C.B., a few measurements (round the 
chest, &c.) have been added, where they still could 
be supplied. These measurements had not been 
mentioned in Professor Huxley’s circular letter, and 
so had not been taken at first. ‘This will explain 
their being wanting in several mmstances. 

Regarding the pronunciation of the unusual signs 
which had to be employed in writing the Bushman 
names, the following remarks will be sufficient :— 

YT indicates the dental click 


+ - ,, palatal click 

| fs ,, cerebral click 

i 5, lateral click 
© _ ,, labial click 

x g an aspirated guttural, ike German ch 
y a a strong croaking sound in the throat 
> - a gentle croaking sound in the throat 


A the nasal pronunciation of a syllable. 
It is to be regretted that no females could as yet 
be photographed; as without them the collection is 
for anthropological purposes very incomplete. but 
upon the whole the photographs here given must 
only be considered as a first attempt which will 
shew what can be done here. A complete collection 
would not only require that females and children 
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should be included; but also that several of the 
nations as yet wholly unrepresented, as Betshuana, 
Fingus, Zulus, Namaqua, should be added ; and some 
others of whom only one individual is represented 
here (as Koranna and Kafir) should be portrayed in 
several individuals of different ages and sexes. 


AN UNDATED MANUSCRIPT FRAGMENT FOUND AMONG 
Dr. BLERK’S PAPERS, APPARENTLY WRITTEN 
BETWEEN 1870 anv 1873. 

If I am to state in a few words my present 
impressions regarding the affinity of Bushman and 
Hottentot, it is that they stand to each other pretty 
much in the same relation as French and German. 
As these two languages which are both descendants 
of the common Aryan stock, have become quite 
unlike each other in almost every feature, thus 
also Hottentot and Bushman, ¢hough at a remote 
period of some thousands of years branched off from 
a common stock. _ 


Care oF Goop Hops. 

Report oF Dr. BLEEK CONCERNING HIS RESEARCHES 
INTO THE BusHMAN LANGUAGE AND CuUSTOMS, 
PRESENTED TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE oF 
ASSEMBLY BY COMMAND OF His ExcELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR. 


Printed by Order of the House of Assembly, 
May, 1873. 
Mowpray, loth April, 1873. 
The Honourable the Secretary for Native Affairs. 
Sir,—I have the honour herewith to lay before 
you, for the information of His Excellency the 
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Governor and the Legislature, a report concerning 
the progress of the Bushman studies. 

From this report it will be seen that special 
facilities have been afforded by the Colonial 
Government for an inquiry into the only kind of 
South African language as yet unexplored. And 
I have gladly given my time and strength for an 
object which appeared to me of suflicient importance 
to render me willing to delay on its account the 
prosecution of my main work, the Comparative 
Grammar of South African Languages. 

The expenses which I had incurred in this inquiry, 
up to the end of the year 1871, were repaid to me 
last year by a Parliamentary Grant of £100. I had 
then estimated the expenditure to be incurred by 
me on this account, in 1872, at £100 more. But 
from the non-arrival of the wives of the Bushmen 
(whom I was then expecting), the expenditure for 
1872 was about £350 less than I had calculated 
that it would be, namely, £64 18s. To this sum 
is to be added £16 for expenses already incurred 
durmg the present year, to the 3lst of March, 
making in all about £80 18s. for expenses incurred 
by me from 1st January, 1872, to 5lst March, 1873. 

I respectfully solicit you to recommend that His 
Kixcellency the Governor may be pleased to allow 
this further sum to be refunded to me, or to make 
some provision for its repayment. 

At the same time I beg to draw your attention to 
the existence, in the collection under my charge in 
the Library, of a number of manuscripts containing 
Native Literature in different South African languages, 

The publication of these documents, most of which 
are accompanied by a translation, would throw much 
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light upon the workings of the native mind in the 
different nations living in or near to the Colony. 
May I recommend this subject to the gracious 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
mention, in connection with it, that in the small 
Colony of Natal the sum of £200 per annum was 
granted for several years to the Rev. H. Callaway, 
M.D., towards the expenses of printing the Zulu 
Mii literature which had been collected by himself. 

But your own well-known interest in, and knowledge 
of, the native races * renders it quite unnecessary for 
me to say anything further to you regarding the 
importance of this subject. 

I have, &c., 
W. H. I. Breex, Pa.D. 


REPORT CONCERNING BusHMAN RESEARCHES, BY 
W. 4H. I. Birex, Pa.D. 


The oldest, and until late years, the only, materials 
for a hanaletler of the Bushman Language, were the 
short eats and few sentences published by 
the traveller, Dr. H. Lichtenstein. These were, 
probably, mainly obtained from those missionaries 
who at the beginning of this century were working 
among the Bushmen, some of them in connection 
with the London Missionary Society, and others sent 
out by a Dutch Society. In the original edition of 
Lichtenstein’s book of Travels, these vocabularies stand 
by the side of his Koranna Hottentot vocabularies 
and phrases, on about eight pages octavo. 

2. In 1857, I tested Lichtenstein’s vocabulary, by 


[* Mr. C. Brownlee, M.L.A., was at that time Secretary for 
Native Affairs. | 
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examining a few Bushmen and Bushwomen from the 
neighbourhoods of Colesberg and Burghersdorp, who 
were at that time at Robben Island, and in the 
Cape Town Gaol and House of Correction. The 
result of this examination was the discovery that 
the different Bushman dialects spoken within this 
Colony vary very little from each other, and that 
one language, quite different from Hottentot, is 
spoken by all these Bushmen. The words thus 
ascertained were incorporated in a Manuscript 
Comparative ‘‘ Vocabulary of the Dialects of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen”, forming No. 386 of 
Sir George Grey’s Library. 

3. In 1858, the Rev. C. F. Wuras presented to 
Sir George Grey a short Manuscript Grammar of the 
Bushman language, on eight pages quarto. Sir George 
took this manuscript with him to England in 1869, 
but it did not return with him in 1860, nor did it 
arrive here with the main bulk of his library in 
1863. It1is probably now at Kauwau, New Zealand ; 
but Sir George has promised to send us either the 
manuscript itself, or a copy of it. 

4, In 1861, the Rev. G. Kroénlein sent a few words 
and sentences of another (Transgariepian) dialect of 
the Bushman language. The MS., of seven pages 
octavo, 1s 1n the Grey Library ; and this material has 
been pants out by me in an exhaustive Sorters ates 
of See pages folio. 

. About five years later (in 1866), an opportunity 
was © afforded me of examining two Bushman prisoners 
from the Achterveld, who were transferred for this 
purpose, by the order of His Excellency Sir P. HE. 
Wodehouse, from the Breakwater to the Town Prison. 
The words and sentences then collected (mainly from 
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the lips of the elder of these two men) fill about 
sixty-six pages quarto; whilst an English index to 
these phrases occupies forty-eight pages folio, and 
an alphabetical vocabulary of those Bushman words, 
which contain no click, is on twenty-five further 
pages folio. Some remarks upon the language, based 
upon these materials, are to be found im my paper 
on ‘The Bushman Language,” pp. 269-284 of ‘ The 
_ Cape and its People,” Cape Town, 1869. 

6. In 1870, the presence of twenty-eight Bushmen 
at the Breakwater afforded an unprecedentedly rare 
opportunity of obtaining good instructors in the 
language. On the recommendation of the Rev. G. 
Fisk, the best-behaved Bushman boy was selected, 
and in August of that year, he was placed with 
me for this purpose by Her Mayjesty’s Colonial 
Government. This experiment was found to answer ; 
but it was taken into consideration that one young 
Bushman alone, would soon lose a good deal of 
accuracy in speaking his mother-tongue, and, further, 
that the boy in question could relate hardly any 
of the numerous tales and fables which are met 
with in the traditionary literature of this nation. 
On these grounds His Excellency Sir Henry Barkly 
was pleased to direct that one of the most intelligent 
of the old Bushmen should join the other. Both are 
still with me. Their term of penal servitude expired 
in the middle of the year 1871; and they have since 
remained of their own free will. In order to achieve 
the object of these inquiries (a thorough knowledge 
of the Bushman language and literature), the presence 
of these men (or other Bushmen) is necessary for 
several years; at least four ;—two and a half of which 
have already expired. And soon after the arrival 
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of the elder Bushman, I took steps to ascertain the 
whereabouts of their wives, in order to induce them 
to join their husbands. But although inquiries have 
been made in many different directions, they have 
as yet led to no result,—and I therefore fear that ere 
long one or both of the Bushmen will leave me. | 

7. What has been written down from the lips of the 
Bushmen, consists of more than four thousand columns 
(half pages quarto) of text, besides a dozen genealogical 
tables, and other genealogical, geographical, and 
astrological, &c., notices. The following is a general 
analysis of the texts which have been collected,—with 
regard to which it is to be remarked that the pages 
under the letter B refer to texts collected by myself, 
and those under L to collections made for me.* 


% * * % * 


8. The above texts are, to a great extent, already 
accompanied by as literal an English translation as 
could yet be achieved. The further process of 
translation will be materially facilitated by the 
dictionaries in course of preparation. An English- 
Bushman Vocabulary of 142 pages, and a Bushman- 
English one of 600 pages folio contain the results 
of the earlier studies, which are now being greatly 
modified and corrected by our better knowledge of 
the language. Of the texts, more than a dozen 
stories are as yet unfinished, and in the course of 
dictation, although some of them already extend over 
more than some hundreds of pages. 

9. The main importance of this Bushman literature 


[* The list of texts collected, given by Dr. Bleek in the above 
report, was later embodied by him in one sent in in 1875, and 
is, therefore, for reasons of space, omitted here. | 
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lies in the mythological character of the stories under 
I.-III., in which animals and heavenly objects are 
personified. In this characteristic the Bushman 
literature shows a marked difference from that of 
the Bantu nations (Kafirs, Betsuana, Damara, &c.) 
who have legends, but, strictly speaking, no 
mythologies. The Bushman literature most nearly 
resembles that of their neighbours the Hottentots, 
and also that of the most primitive mythological 
stages of other more northern nations, whose 
languages either are sex-denoting, or may have 
branched off from the Sex-denoting languages, losing 
the sex-denoting characteristics. To this latter class 
of languages the Bushman also seems to belong, 
and (in contradistinction to the Hottentot, in which 
the gender of the nouns is everywhere clearly marked 
by the endings and maintained by the concord), it 
has no genders which have any reference to the 
distinctions of sex. If it ever were sex-denoting, 
it has now lost those signs of gender which so 
clearly mark the grammatical gender in Hottentot. 
Instead of eight different forms for each pronoun, as 
in Hottentot (masculine singular, feminine singular, 
common singular, masculine plural, feminine plural, 
common plural, masculine dual, and common dual),— 
the Bushman has only two forms, one which is 
only used in the singular (ha “he, she, it,” 4, 
“which, who, that”) and another which is mainly 
used for the plural (fz ‘‘they,” @, ‘‘ which, who, 
that”). I say purposely ‘‘mainly used for the 
plural,”’ for, curiously enough, the plural form is 
frequently employed in Bushman, where we should 
use the singular, and where, in fact, the singular 
is indicated by the Bushman himself, by the addition 
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of the first numeral, or some other clearly singular 
form. ‘The fact seems to be that there are in 
Bushman two classes of nouns in the singular, viz., 
one which has the forms ha and 4d, &c., for its 
corresponding pronouns, and the other with the 
forms Az and é@;—whilst the plural of both classes 
has only the one form for each pronoun,—this being 
at the same time one which outwardly agrees with 
the second form of the singular.* 

Again, in the formation of the plural of nouns 
in the Horrentot, great regularity prevails, and the 
endings of nouns in the singular number (indicating 
at the same time their gender) are exchanged, in 
the plural and dual, for other corresponding endings. 
Thus Hottentot nouns terminating in -B or -P (mase. 
sing.) generally have in the plural the ending -xu 
(mase. plur.), and in the dual the ending -xHa 
(masce. dual). Likewise nouns ending in -s (fem. 
sing.) usually exchange this in the plural for the 
termination -TI (fem. plur.), and in the dual for -Ra 
(comm. dual). The common singular termination -1 
similarly gives place in the plural to the ending 
-N or -IN (comm. plur.), and in the dual to the 
ending -RA (comm. dual). There are few exceptions 
to the regularity of these grammatical changes in 
Hottentot. In Busumay, on the contrary, the greatest 
irregularity prevails with regard to the forms of the 
plural of the nouns, and from fifty to sixty different 
ways of forming the plural occur, at the least, in 
this language. It seems as if the most original form 
here were a reduplication of the noun, and that 


* This is the only trace as yet found of that division of the 
nouns into classes which is effected by the concord. 
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this reduplication (more or less abbreviated), together 
with the use of certain other particles or variations 
of the stem of the noun, has given rise to the great 
multiplicity of the forms. 

With these striking grammatical differences, both 
languages possess many obvious traits in common. 
The vocative eg. is formed in Bushman with the 
ending -we, and in Hottentot by a terminal -e added 
to the pronoun of the second person. 

The exclusive form of the prefixed pronoun of the 
first person plural (‘‘ we,” 2.e., “‘I and he, she, it, or 
they,” excluding the person addressed) is identical in 
Hottentot and Bushman. 

The relative form of the verb (corresponding to the 
Kafir one in -e/a) is in Hottentot formed by the suffix 
-ba, and in Bushman by the suffix -a. 

The reduplication of the stem of a verb, in 
Hottentot, as well as in Bushman, can be used to 
give the verb a causative or transitive meaning. 

There are many other similarities in structure, and 
there are also a good many words which appear to 
be of common origin. Of these, however, a number 
at once appear to be only foreign words in one 
of these languages, introduced from the other in 
consequence of the contiguity of the two nations. 
Such, for example, are the numerous abstract terms 
which the Bushman has evidently adopted from the 
Hottentot, as the verbs ‘‘to learn,” ‘‘to teach,” 
“to know,” ‘‘to write,’ &c. There remains, how- 
ever, a large number of other words, which probably 
have not been taken over from one language to the 
other, but have descended from a common source. 
But, as the principles of correspondence between 
the sounds of the two languages have not yet been 
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ascertained, no safe comparison on a firm scientific 
basis can at present be established. 

On the whole, we may safely conclude that the 
Bushman language is certainly not nearer akin to 
the Hottentot than eg. the English language is to. 
the Latin; but it may be that the distance between 
Bushman and Hottentot 1s indeed far greater than 
between the two above-mentioned languages. 


INDEX * 


A. 

Axpout: 150-42. 

ABUNDANCE: 81, 83, 233. 

ACCOUNT OF, on: 148-19. 

ACCUSATIVE CASE, EXAMPLES OF: 144 
and 145-1e. and 5., 146-6. 

ADJECTIVES, PLURAL OF: 153-87. 

ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS: 255 to 
269. 

ADVERBS WITH THE FORM OF VERBS: 
152--65. 

AFTERNOON: 3605. 

AFTERWARDS: 152-65. 

AGAIN, Do: 152-65. 

Agama, LIZARD OF THE GENUS: 215, 
217, 319 (see cdlustrations). 
AIM, THE MISSING OF ONE’sS: 88, 

27 (22811. 
Atone: 149-85 and 36. 
ALTAIR: 79. 
ALTERATIVE CASE, 
145-le. and 5. 
ANCIENT JAPANESE, MytHoLoey or: 
280. 
Ancient Racr, Tort Youne Man oF 
THE, WHO WAS CARRIED OFF BY 
A LIoN, WHEN ASLEEP IN THE 
Fretp: 175 to 191 (see also 
Early Race,and First Bushmen). 
Anp: 146-11. 
ANGER: 91, 149-40, 167, 169, 199, 
213, 308. 
ANGRY PEOPLE: 867. 
Animat Fasies: 121 to 172. 
ANIMALS AND THEIR Hasits: 2438 
to 255; 
adventures with them, 255 to 269. 
ANKLET: 87. 
ANOINTING : 
with a person’s scent, 35; 
with the contents of the stomach, 
ia) 


EXAMPLES OF: 


with perspiration, 27; 
compared with rubbing, 197 ; 
with fat, 345; 
with Ilhara, 375 to 379. 
Ants’ Eacs (see Bushman rice): 98. 
APPARITIONS, CONCERNING TWO: 865 
to 371. 
Aquitaz, ALPHA AND Gamma: 79. 
Arm: 13,15, 83, 291, 293, 299, 303: 
fending with the, 115; 
Decayed, 125 ; 
declension of, 150-50 ; 
male and female, 329. 
ARMPIT: 
perspiration of, 27, 85; 
of sun, 45 to 51, 55. 
Around: 151-538. 
Arrow, Arrows (see tllustrations) : 
wound, 5, 13; 
of Mantis, 25; 
heads, 227 ; 
to sharpen an, 83; 
of Dawn’s-Heart Star, 97; 
declension of, 152-72 ; 
of Mason Wasp, 171; 
grow out of spring, 208, 205; 
influenced by various things, 77, 
49, 238, 27: 
springbok have magic, 277; 
poisoned, 5, 283; 
noise of, 287; 
used by Ilkabbo, 295; 
bag for, 313; 
held in right hand, 329; 
made by men, 347; 
adhesive substance 
making, 3638; 
The Marking of, 361 and 368. 
ASCEND, To: 149-382. 
ASHES: 
stars made of, 73 to 77; 
of fire, 365. 


used in 


* The tun texts and Dr. Bleek’s papers, given in the Appendix, are not included in 


this Index. 
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ASSEGAI: 98, 97, 98, 189, 308. 

AUTUMN: 815. 

AUXILIARY VERB: 150-—438., 152-64., 
155-94, 

Aware, BE: 150-44. 

Away: 146-9., 148-22., 

AXE: 347, 


152-66. 


B. 


BABOON, BABOONS : ; 
the Mantis, his son, l|gadénu- 


tsaxai, and the, 17 to 37; 
speech of, 17; 
songs of, 17 to 2 on 
a root eaten by mio, 
and ||xabbeten Ilxabbiten, The, 
255 to 259; 
name of leader, 257. 
Back : 
of mantis as hartebeest, 5, 9, 13, 
15; 
declension of, 151-68 ; 
of head, hollow at the! Wy a7, 
ool; 
top of the, 349; 
of neck, 281, 333; 
kaross of, 209, 211; 
sensation in, before killing spring- 
bok, 335. 
BackBoneE: 51, 53. 
Bae: 27, 29, 31, 207, 209, 225, 281, 
311, 313, 348, 351, 355, 377. 
Bat: 
game of, played by baboons, 23 
tO WO" Soee25 (ie 
rolled by the son of the Wind, 
101, 103; 
used as an adjective, 154-87. 
Bank, oF WATER: 31, 139, 151-68. 
Barrow: 298. 
Barter: 375, 377. 
Bask IN THE suN, TO: 150-52. 
Bastaarps: 109 to 1138, 307. 
Bat AND THE Porcupine, Hasrts 
OF THE: 247 to 253. 
BE AWARE oF, 150-44 ; 
equal to, identical, 151-57 ; 
in, 152-74. 


INDEX. 


BrEast oF PREY: 67, 87, 239, 247. 
Beat, To: 153-86. 
BeaTING OF THE FLESH: 330 and 331. 
Bravurort (West): 298. 
Beauty: 395. 
Because: 148-19, 151-55. 
Become, To: 150-46. 
Brp: 227; 
of river, 11, 138, L07, 217, 29am 
315, 335. 
BrEs: 353, 355. 
Betty: 153-79. 
BrresusHMen: 144-la. 
Berry: 225, 227, 345, 353. 
Bre: 154-87. 
Brieness: 257. 
DILtem 213 
Birtone FLESH: 60, 61, 163. 
Brrps : 
the blue crane, 85, 224, 225, 227 
(see illustrations) ; 
the black crow, 85; 
the bustard or knorhaan, 153-86, 
238, 311 (see alustrations) ; 
‘the ostrich, 58, 87, 127 to 137, 
137 to 145, 145-3, 147-18, 
149-80, 151-60, 153-75, 218, 
261, 275 to 279, 285, 307, 
314, 3815, 3383 to 337, 359, 
361; 

the vulture, 155 to 163 ; 

the Saxicola Castor, 255 ; 

the Ikuerrelkuerre, 109 ; 

the +hagara, 118 ; 

the -+nerru, 207 to 215 (see alus- 

tration) ; 

the wind is a, 107, 109; 

little, 209, 213, 255; 

the Hammerkop, 391, 393. 

‘¢ Brrps oF Soutm Arrica,” 391. 

BirrEerpits : 299. 

Brack: 151-59, 299, 335, 387, 
117, 218, 375 to 379; 

Crow, the, 85. 
Brauwevts: 3807. 
Broop: 115, 137, 

335, 837, 347. 
Brossoms (?): 153-83. 
Brow, to: 148-29. 


148-21, 279, 
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Brut Crane, THE: 85, 224, 225, 
227 (see illustrations). 

Bopy: 15, 148-26., 153-86., 157, 
171, 305, 309, 313, 317, 331, 
SB aaro, B77. 

Bont, songs: 139, 141, 149-40., 
161, 309, 347; 

The Treatment of, 275 to 285 ; 
used for smoking, 293 ; 
The Shaped Rib-, 345, 349. 

Booxs: 331. 

Boor (see also Shoe): 315. 

Bow (for shooting): 19, 27, 79, 97, 

| 171, 278, 329. 

Boy: 1338, 277, 329, 337. 

BraceLer: 87, 93. 

BrancH: 8838, 385. 

Break, To: 149-40. 

BREAKWATER Convict Sration, THe: 
298. 

Breast: 189, 153-79, 171. 

BREASTBONE: 139, 141, 158-80., 
274 to 279. 

BreatH: 193, 269. 

BRInxKKOP : 

Bushmen, 146-8. ; 
mountain, 332 to 387. 

Broken Strine, THE: 287. 
BrorHer: 9, 49, 150-41., 205, 
307, 335, 339, 367, 383. 

BRotHER-IN-LAW: 113-117, 238. 

Brusu, BrusHes: 27, 285, 287; 

used in Springbok Hunting, 
Preparation of the Feather, 
359, 361. 

Bucav: 117, 195, 197. 

Bus: 281. 

Burt, A Woman oF THE [HARLy 
Race anp THE Rain: 198 to 
199. 

BULtRoARER (see |goinlgoin): 353, 
O00. 

Burpens: 5, 118. 

BURIAL, MENTION OF: 308, 365, 367. 

Busu, BusHEs: 3, 5, 11, 19, 58, 
65, 67, 189, 153-838. and 85., 
165, 215, 245, 251, 263, 275, 
279, 285, 311, 335, 349, 369, 
371, 381, 399; 
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house of, 55; 
screen of, 108, 105, 109, 111, 
185, 283. 


Busuman, BusHMEN : 
parsing of name for, 144—-1a. ; 
different kinds of, 9, 54, 55, 57, 
128, 129, 144-la., 146-8., 
227, 301; 
of Early Race (First), 37, 54, 55, 
57, 73, 89, 155, 163, 175, 193, 
205, 207, 215, 224, 239; 
language, 9, 113, 144—-1a., 301; 
letters, 331; 
‘‘Folk-lore and other Texts, 
A Brief Account of,” 96, 331; 
‘CA Glimpse into the Mythology 
of the Maluti,” 19; 
names of places, 109, 307, 3238, 
332; 
ownership of land, 307 ; 
mode of treating bones, 275 to 
285; 
implements of, 3, 227, 345, 347, 
349 - . 
beds of, 227, 259; 
musical instruments of, 321 to 
325, 351 to 357; 
Women, A Song sung by lgaunu 
and by, 231; 
Presentiments, 331 to 339; 
Soup Spoon, The, 349 (see 
allustration) ; 
Dance, An Account of a, 358 to 
309 ; 
Guiding Signs of, 381 to 385; 
Dust signals of, 385 to 389. 
BusHMAN RICE: 
dried by the sun, 45, 47, 51; 
resemblance to lhaken, 85 ; 
eaten by Lynx, 98; 
sought for and dug out, 199, 201, 
207 to 211, 341; 
preserved in ostrich eggshell, 
20s 
carried by Canopus, 339 ; 
influenced by dreams, 365. 
Busrarn (knorhaan): 153-86., 311 ; 
The Song of the, 233; 
Burcuer-Birp, THE: 113. 
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Caama Fox, Tur Sone oF THE: 
223, 225. 
CatF: 199. 
CaLL: 
of ostrich, 129; 
of bustard, 238 ; 
of springbok, 245. 
CaNopus: 
prayer to, 88; 
and Sirius (song), 231, 2338; 
names for, 338; 
and Sirius come out, Doings and 
Prayers when, 38389, 841. 


Cap: 367. 
CapE, THE: 295. 
‘Cape Monraty Magazine,” 


ARTICLE IN THE: 19. 
Cape Town, Ilkabd0’s Capture AND 
JOURNEY TO: 291 to 297. 
Carry, To: 146-8. 
Cart (see also Wagon): 3817. 


CasEs FOUND IN Busuman: 145-le. 
and 5., 146-6. 

Castor, THe WSaxicola, AND THE 
Witp cat: 255. 

Cat, Tur Saxicola Castor and THE 
Witp: 255. 


Cat’s Sone, THe: 221, 223. 
CAUSATIVE VERBS: 151-—61., 152-71., 
153-76. and 78., 155-98. 
Cave, THe Man woo Found A Lion 

IN A: 261 to 269. 
Certain Hunting OBSERVANCES 
CALLED Indinna-ssé: 271 to 285. 


Caain, BusHMEN FASTENED TO A: 
298. 

Cugst: 9, 129, 1538-79., 165, 291, 
309. 


CHILD, CHILDREN : 
and Mantis, 3 to 17; 
of the Moon, 39, 51, 53; 
The Sun and the, 45 to 55; 
‘¢ Hartebeest’s,” 29 ; 
of Dawn’s Heart, 85 to 98; 
feeding of, 127, 277 to 281; 
used as diminutive, 148-27; 
similar words to, 149-40, 153- 

86 ; 
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of the ostrich, 145. | 
Ddi-xérreten, the Lioness, and 
the, 163 to 169 (see illustra- 


t10n) ; 
thrown to hon, 187 to 191; 
holding, carrying, and layi ing 


down a, 198, 195, 295, 333; 

of the Water, 199 ra 208; 

of the springbok, 2385; 

who cry, eaten by Intilnwmma- 
lkwoten : 239, 241; 

of the baboons, 257 - 

a, saves sleeping parents from a 
hon, 259, 261; 

not to play on springbok skin, 
DAIL E 

of likdbd0, 305 to 309; 

sent to fetch water and sticks, 
17 to 28, 318, 889, 341, 357, 
309; 

sent to look out, 333, 3387 ; 

have their little fingers cut, 329, 
ool ; 

apparitions of, 367 to 371; 

may not eat the jackal’s heart, 
373, 375. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS: 
Craw: 141. 
Cray Pors: 
The Making of, 348 to 347; 
use of, as drums, 351. 
CLIFFS: 255, 259. 
Croups: 118 to 119, 201; 

The Relations of, to Human 
Beings after Death, 397 to 
401. 

CoaLs, LIVE: 861. 

Cotp: 3817, 339, 341. 

CoLoURS MENTIONED BY BusHMEN: 
47, 75 to 77, 117, 151-59., 
198, 218, 227, 239, 281, 287, 


147-15. 


299, 807, 823, 335, 837, 348, 
359, 363. 

Come, To: 148-28, 149-86. and 38., 
155-94. 

Companion, ComravE: 49, 101, 108, 
HO, 

Consunctions: 146-11., 148-19., 


151-55., 152-69. 


INDEX. 


Conscious, BE: 150-44. 

CoNSONANTS, CHANGE OF, IN PAR- 
TICLES: 144-16. and e., 152-67. 

Consort, A: 146-12. 

CoNTENTS OF THE STOMACH: 95, 279. 

CooKING, MENTION oF: 61, 85, 123, 
133, 155, 157, 185, 201, 225, 
295, 811, 321, 347, 375. 


Coucn: 245. 

Country oF BusaMeEn: 55, 379. 
Cousin: 807. 

CovER OF FINGER: 283. 
CowarD: 375. 


CRANE, THE BLUE: 85, 224, 225, 
227 (see illustrations). 

CrossER OF THE Spoor: 223. 

Crow, THE BLACK: 85. 

Cursing, 9, 155, 161, 169. 

Customs AND SUPERSTITIONS: 327 to 
401. 

Currine OFF THE TOP OF THE LITTLE 
FINGER: 329, 331. 


D. 


DANCES: 
the Iku, 91, 93; 
the |g66 or + ébbi-gu, 129, 131, 
O00 


An Account of a Bushman; 355 
to 359. 

Danone Rarrtes: 351, 353 (see 
allustrations). 

Dark, DARKNESS: 51, 75, 148, 268, 
273, 323, 357, 387. 

Daveuter: 15, 208, 211, 213, 291, 
295, 307, 331. 

Dawn: 81. 

Dawn’s-Hearr Srar, Jupiter, |ho- 
g\nuintara, Wife of the: 85 
tongs. 7 

vere 96200,.267, 269, 271), 
278, 295, 297. 

DAYBREAK: 78, 357. 

DEatTH : 

feigned by the Mantis, 3, 13, 15; 

of the Mantis’ son, 28; 

The Origin of (Hare and Moon), 
57 to 65; 
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of Ihaunu, 117; 
of lion, killed by hyena, 123 to 
124 
of ostrich, killed by lion, 135; 
of ostrich, killed by a Bushman, 
137; 
of the Mason Wasp’s Wife, 172 ; 
feigned to deceive a lion, 175 to 
eo 
of young man and lion, 191; 
of the Lizard, 215 to 217, 316; 
of the hyena, 229; 
of a Rain-sorcerer, 236 ; 
of jackal, killed by leopard, 
248 ; 
of lion, burnt by a child, 261 ; 
man’s escape from, 267; 
caused by magic arrows of spring- 
bok, 279; 
of Ikabbo’s relations, 307 to 309; 
of hares trom heat, 311, 313; 
of a pet leveret, 319 to 321; 
beliefs concerning, 389 to 397; 
Relations of Wind, Moon, and 
Cloud to Human Beings after, 
897 to 401. 
Dercayr: 
of hands in the neck 
tortoise, 37 to 41; 
of the ostrich’s nail, 129, 135. 
‘¢DecayED ARM’’: 125. 
DECLENSION, EXAMPLES OF: 
of nouns: 144—-le., 145-8. and 
5., 146-10. and 12., 147-14., 
148-26. and 27., 149-40., 
150-48. and 50., 151-60., 62. 
and 63., 152-72., 153-79. 80. 
and 85., 154-88. ; 
of pronouns, 146-6. ; 
of adjectives, 153-87. 
Drer: 280. 
Destruction: 169, 277; 
DIALECTS OF: 
Bergbushmen, 144-14. ; 
Brinkkop Bushmen, 146-8 ; 
Flat-Bushmen, 9, 144—1a., 146-8; 
Katkop Bushmen, native litera- 
ture in the dialect of the, 36 to 
40, 56 to 68, 78, 80, 126 to 136, 


of the 
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174 to 190, 198 to 204, 230, 
236, 246 to 252, 254 to 274, 
320 to 324, 364 to 370, 388 
to 400. 
Ditilkwain (see illustrations) : 
relations of: 66, 79, 126, 174, 
230, 286, 246, 254, 260, 270, 
365, 367, 369, 398; 
native literature given by, 56 to 
68, 78 to 80, 126 to 136, 174 
to 190, 280, 236, 246 to 253, 
254 to 258, 260 to 274, 320 
to 324, 364 to 870, 388 to 
400. 
Dieeine : 
of lhaken, 85; 
-stick, 97, 361 (see allustrations) ; 
of Ikiissé, 185; 
of Bushman Rice, 207, 209; 
of bulbs, 231; 
of clay, 343. 
DIMINUTIVES : 
151-60. 
Direction: 168, 181, 183, 253, 
o8o. 
DISH 275 Ql 
Distance : 265, 273, 275, 301, 
337, 393. 
DIVINATION BY MEANS OF SHOULDER 
BLADE: 280. 
Ddi-xérreten, tHE Lioness AND THE 


148-27., 149-30., 


Cuitpren: 163 to 169 (see 
illustration). 

Dos, 59, 81, 223, 225, 281, 283, 
285, 373, 375. 


Dornes: 65, 325, 387 ; 
of the Springbok, 245, 247; 
and Prayers, when Canopus and 
Sirius come out, 339, 341. 
Door, Doorway: 76, 195, 229, 
275. 
Doornzpoom: 345. 
Down: 149-38. 
Dream: 
of Mantis, 25; 
as name of a man, 54, 285; 
speaks falsely, 331 ; 
Mode of getting rid of the evil 
influence of bad, 365. 
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Dress : 
of children, 15, 35; 
of Mantis, 27 ; 
of a woman, 87, 938, 195, 209, 
218, 341, 367. 
Drrepoorn: 349, 359, 363. 
Drom, THE: 351, 855, 357. 
Dry, To: 151-61. 
Duat: 147-12., 314. 
Dune: 345. 
Dust: 25, 105, 109, 111, 151-64., 
307, 385 to 389, 397. 
Dyine: 385. 


E. 
Ear, Ears: 95, 97, 195, 258, 308, 
805, 351, 353; 


The Man who ordered his Wife 
to cut off his, 205 ; 
Piercing of the, 329. 

EARLY RACE OF PEOPLE: 387, 54, 55, 


57, 73, 89, 155, 168, 175, 
198, 205, 207, 215, 224, 227, 
239. 


Karrine: 87. 

Eartu: 51 to 57, 738, 75, 143, 207, 
209, 279, 293, 315, 348, 345, 
353, 385 to 389. 

East, the: 119. 

Eat, to: 148-25., 152-64. 

EpGk OF WATER: 189, 393. 

Eee, Eeas: 145-5., 239 ; 

of ostrich, 1387, 141, 145; 
shell, 261, 318. 

Erznow: 47. 

Enter, To: 149-39., 150-45. 

Entraits : 209 to 213. 

ENTRANCE oF Hut (see also Door) : 
25,1277, DIG, 

KiUROPEANS, THE (see also White 
men): 109. 

Evin Inrivence oF Bap Dreams, 
MoDE OF GETTING RID OF THE: 
065. 

Excnamations: 7, 9, 29, 31, 57, 
159, 168, 169, 172, 211, 323, 
365. 

Eve, Eyres: 79 95/13) 15,23 too 
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81, 83, 97, 101, 123, 177, 
179, 187, 251, 323, 335, 339, 
345, 897, 399. 

EYELASHES: 179. 


EF 


Fastes, ANIMAL: 121 to 172. 

Face: 57, 275, 299, 335, 357. 

Fatt, To: 149-34, 36. and 38. 

Famine: 235, 

Fat: 37, 39, 345, 375. 

Martner: Il, Wid, 17, 35, 77, 79, 
91, 103, 105, 107, 203, 251, 
253, 257, 305 to 309, 323, 
325, 331, 333, 341, 387. 

FaTHER-IN-LAW: 285, 307. 

FatievE: 15, 17, 225, 3038, 313, 
089, 

Fautr: 325. 

Frar: 311. 

FEATHER : 
149-30., 
213, 227; 

brush, 27 ; 

brushes, 
hunting, 285, 
o6l. 

FemaLe: 141, 148, 329. 

Fiextine: 23, 29, 115 to 119, 131, 
1385, 145. 

Finger: 2838; 

Cutting of the Top of the Little, 
329, 331. 

Fire: 5, 98, 97, 98, 2338, 261, 

267, 295, 349, 3861 to 3865, 


137 to 141, 
150-48., 


147-14., 
151-58., 


used in springbok 
287, 309 to 


098 ; 

for cooking: 123, 125, 185, 
847 5 

people found by their, 165, 167, 
267, 309, 381; 


-wagon (train), 295, 299; 
pointed towards stars: 339, 341. 
First Busamen (see also Karly 
Hace) 98, 57, 205, 227. 
Fists: 23, 29, 59, 115. 
Frat Busomen: 9, 54, 57, 144-Ia., 
146-8., 301. 
Fresu: 5 to 15, 60, 61, 63, 123, 
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125, 187, 141, 148-26., 152— 
64., 201, 245, 271, 273, 277, 
279, 295, 297; 
beating of the, foretells events, 

330, 331. 

Frour: 255. 

Fiowrrs: 175, 281, 315, 395. 

Foe: 198. 

Fok oF HOUSE: 185, 385. 

FoLK-LORE AND OTHER TExTs, A 
Brier Account oF BusHMAN :” 
96, 331. 

Foop: 81, 111 to 118, 1238, 125, 
127, 155, 157, 168, 218, 245, 


301, 309, 317; 
eaten by Bushmen: 3, 538, 76, 
77, 85, 98, 133, 135, 185, 


225, 291, 295, 311, 313, 319, 
821, 347, 355, 375 ; 
eaten by new maidens, 77, 79, 
199; 
notsto be eaten, 61, 77, 271, 
O13, 2AT ade : 
the seeking of, 85, 1938, 199, 
201, 207, 209, 211, 229, 247, 
365, 385; 
abundance of, 81, 83, 283. 
Foot: 41. 
FooLisH THINGS OR DOINGS: 205, 
2238 
Foot, Ferr: 105, 139, 145, 152- 
72., 295, 308, 318, 333, 335, 
851, 858, 357, 381, 383. 
FootpaTH: 385. 


Footprint, Foorstrp (see also 
Spoor): 75, 188, 885, 397, 
099. 


For: 151-55., 152-69. 

FoREHEAD: 195, 255, 

ForE Leas, 281, 283. 

ForEPART: 217. 

Form oF HARE: 318. 

Fox, Tur Sone oF THE CAAMA: 
223, 225. 

FRIEND: 369. 

Froe: 9, 195. 

Froes’ Story, THr Girw’s Story; 
THE: 199 to 205. 

Funevs: 199. 


e 
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G. Green: 198, 323, 335, 883, 399, 
Gat: 149-40., 399. GrounD (see also E arth, and Dust) : 
GamBroo (see Kambro): 3, 318. 7, 11, 39, 45, 47, 15, 97, 143, 
GAME: 144-la., 151-54, and 63. 153— 


hunted in summer, 58, 55; 

when shot, Moon not to be looked 
UO 69; 

of young men not eaten by 
maidens, 77, 79; 

cutting up of, 3, 997 

respect shown to, 271 to 283; 

pitfalls for, 307 ; 

eating of, 309, 817; 

mode of carrying, 335, 337. 

GAMES: 

of ball, 23 to 29, 101 to 105, 

the Ls, 91, 93; 

the loos or “$gebbt- -ggit: 129, 355. 

Gemspok: 58, 168, 271, 278, 275 
(see illustrations). 

GENITIVE PARTICLE: 144—16., 145— 
le., 8. and 5., 146-6. and 10., 
147-12. and 14., 148-27., 149- 
40., 150-41., 151-60. 62. and 
63., 152-72., 153-79. and 80., 
154-88. 

GET, To: 150-47. 

Girt: 5, 95, 159,189, 277, 371; 

of the Early Race, who made 
Stars, The, 73 to 79; 

’s Story; the Frog’s Story, The, 
199 to 205; 

has her left hand cut, 329, 331; 

changed by Rain into stars and 
flowers, 3938, 395. 

Go, to: 148-22., 149-36. and 39., 
150-51. 

Goats: 95, 227. 

GouRA, THE: 321 to 825. 

GRANDFATHER: 381, 38, 51, 81, 1338, 
135, 239, 261, 283, 305, 307, 
300, 009, 3738, 3/9, 383. 

GRANDMOTHER: 51, 119, 207, 231, 
339, 341, 373. 

Granpson: 381, 38. 

Grass: 31, 215, 259, 261, 335, 343, 
381; 

Bushmen, 9, 129, 227. 

Great: 154-87. 


86., 209, 213, 2165, 238, 3138, 
815, 335, 381, 383, 397. 
Grow, To: 155-98. 
Gum: 345, 347. , 
Gun: 117, 259, 317. 


lel 


HaarFontetn: 109. 

Hapirts: 

Animals and their, 248 to 255; 
of the Bat and the Porcupine, 
247 to 2538. 

HAEMATITE, RED: 859. 

Harr: 18, 95, 97, 147-14., 149- 
30., 150-43., 205, 261, 265, 
269, 335, 349, 377, 399, 401. 

HamuMerKop: 391, 3938. 

Hanp, Hanns: 38, 7, 87 to 41, 77, 
19,0123, lots 19502 foo 
285, 345, 353; 

clapping of, 91, 129, 355; 
cutting of, 329, 331. 

HanpBARROW: 298. 

Harpen, To: 153-78. 

Hare, THE: 

and the Moon, Origin of Death, 
57 to 65; 

part of the flesh not to be eaten, 
61, 63; 

hunting of, 171, 309 to 3138; 

treatment of bones of, 275; 

death of the leveret, 317 to 
321. 

Haru: 249, 2538. 

Har Rivier: 315. 

HarteBerst (see tllustration) : 

The Mantis assumes the form of 
a, 3 to 17; 
’s Children, 29; 
declension of, 149-40 ; 
skins used to hide a youth in, 
188, 185, 191. 
Hartus Kroor: 109. 
Have, to: 148-20. 
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HawaliAN VERBS COMPARED WITH 
Busuman: 146-9. 
Hr: 146-6. 
Heap: 5 to 15, 23, 39, 47, 65, 91, 
117, 128 to 127, 151-62. and 
63., 168, 167, 169, 177, 179, 
181, 205, 227, 233, 257, 287, 
3305, 307, 3867, 375 to 379, 399, 
401. 
HEAP oF BONES: 275 to 279, 285. 
Heart: 17, 81, 83, 185, 191, 387, 
389; 
Dawn’s-, 85 to 98; 
Jackal’s, not to be eaten, 378, 
375. 
Hear: 125, 127, 175, 311, 313. 
Heaven: 149-38. 
Herts: 138, 17 to 21, 3038. 
Her: 146-6., 147-12. 
HieH: 153-87. 
int 3915, 113, 175, 179, 183, 
185, 187, 217, 339, 381. 
HINDER PART: 217. 
His: 146—6., 147-12. 
Hisrory, Personat: 289 to 328. 
HirnHer: 146-9, 
Hox: 107, 109, 207, 247, 249, 
253, 343, 361, 379. 
HoLtow : 
at the back of the head, 177, 
057: 
under knees, 337. 
Home, ||4abd0’s InvenpED Return : 
299 to 317. 
Honty: 67, 355. 
Horn, Horns: 38, 18, 199, 388, 


$35, 347, 
Horrentot : 
similarities in language, 144—10., 
151-61., 154-90. and 91., 
155-93 ; 


food eaten by, 225. 

House: 11, 13, 35, 54, 55, 115, 
128, 125, 131, 137 to 143, 
146-10., 147-15., 159, 165 to 
169, 185, 201, 209, 211, 269, 
291, 295, 297, 301, 338, 335, 
379 to 387. 

HovusEHoLD work: 3801. 
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HUMAN BEINGS: 397. 
Hunerr For Topacco: 235. 
Huntine: 67, 69, 87, 89, 107, 155, 
157, 171, 175, 309 to 313, 
oo9. 
m summer, 58, 55, 387; 
ground, 81, 85, 157, 203, 319; 
leopard, 125; 
Animals and their Habits, 
Adventures with them and, 
243 to 287; 
Observances 
271 to 285; 
Tactics in Springbok, 285 to 287 ; 
Preparation of Feather Brushes 
used in Springbok, 359 to 361. 
Huspanp: 49, 73, 87, 89, 95, 115, 
117, 146-12., 171, 195, 291, 
295, 331, 369, 385, 387: 
The Vultures, their Elder Sister, 
and her, 155 to 183; 
The +nérru and her, 207 to 2138. 
Hur: 37, 76, 77, 117, 185, 187, 
189, 193, 201, 205, 213, 229, 
241, 301, 305, 323, 336, 337, 
343, 381; 
shelter of, 103, 105, 109, 187; 
opening of the, 195, 229, 275 to 
DIAS): 
heap of bones of, 275 to 279; 
bones hidden in the, 281, 283. 
Hyuwna, the: 85, 87, 91, 93, 97, 98; 
carries off the old woman, 127, 
yap Ag 
’s Revenge, 123 to 127. 


called Indnna-ssé, 


At. 
1: 152-64. 
ICHNEUMON, THE YouNnG: 31, 30. 
Intness: 198, 199, 277, 308, 309, 


313, 379. 
IMPERATIVE MooD: 146-7. 
In, mnto: 149-89., 150-40. 42. 


and 45., 152-74. 
InpicatIvE moop: 146-7. 
Insects: 65, 76, 101, 171, 337. 
InstipE: 141, 147-17., 384, 336. 
InstEps: 351. 


INTELLIGENCE: 199. 


458 INDEX. 
Invatip: 165. RAAT, oo ele 
Ir: 146-6., 152-72. KrriEpoom : 225, 257, 259. 
Kupv: 58. 
J 
L. 
JACKAL, THE: 85, 87, 97, 98, 143, TJuywp- 995. 
145, 309; Lanp: 144—la 
The Leopard and, 245 ; L —— aa 


Heart of, not to be eaten, 373, 
oo. 

JAIL: 291, 293, 297. 

JAPANESE, ‘‘THEe MyrHonogy AND 
Reticious WorsHIP OF THE 
Awnctent,’’ 280. 

JOINT OF LITTLE FINGER CUT OFF: 
329, 331. 

JOURNEY : 

to Cape Town, Il/abdo0’s Capture 
and, 291 to 297° 
in the Railway Train, Il4abbo’s, 
299. 
Joy: 3, 57, 63. 
JUICE: 368. 


K. 


Karrr, Karrrs : 
308. 

KamBro, GAMBROO, oR GAMBRO: 38, 
318, 349, 353. 

Kiamoss: 5,527, 318 34, 87, 14 
193, 195, 209 to 2138, 341, 
37d. 

JCATKOP DIALECT, NATIVE LITERATURE 
IN THE: 36 to 40, 56 to 68, 
78, 80, 126 to 1386, 174 to 
190, 198 to 204, 280, 236, 
246 to 252, 254 to 274, 320 
to 324, 364 to 370, 388 to 
400. 

KEnHARDT: 197. 

Kip: 245, 247. 

Kinn, to: 145-2., 148-20. 

Korannas: 225, 291 to 297, 359. 

Kwre: 107, 141, 387. 

KNTFEC SO) Die lomo So, mone 22 73 
349, 

KworHaan or BtsrarD: 
233, 311. 

Korzr, Jacop: 109, 1138. 


291, 295, 297, 


153—86., 


of baboons, 17, 18, 20, 28; 
of Mantis, 6, 8; 
of Bushmen, 9, 113, 
301. 
Lance: 154-87. 
LarvaE: 85, 98. 
Layarp: ‘‘THE Brrps or Sovurn 
Arica’: 391. 
LEADER OF SPRINGBOK HERD: 389. 
LEATHER, THE MOON IS A PIECE OF: 
38. 
LEFT-HANDED, 11. 
Lee: 1387 to 141, 149-40., 281, 
288, 291, 297, 313, 335, 337, 


144-la., 


367. 
Lrecenps: 173 to 217. 
Lecter: 87. 
LEOPARD: 


Heart of, may be eaten, 373 ; 
the Hunting, 125; 
Tortoise, The Story of the, 37 
to 41 ; 
and the Jackal, The, 245. 
Lerrers: 331. 
LEVERET WAS KILLED, How |han- 
+hass’6’s Per: 317 to 321. 
Inbellula, Palpares anp: 171. 
Liz, to: 150-45., 151-55., 152- 
74., 1538-77. 
Liv, to: 147-13., 148-29., 154-89. 
Lieut: 323. 
LicgHtnine : 323, 325, 393 to 397; 
+hagara and t!haunu, who fought 
each other with, 113 to 119. 
Lion, tHE: 150-41. ; 
The Hyena’s Revenge upon the, 
[2 Satoml a 
jealous of the Voice of the 
Ostrich, 127 to 187; 
The Young Man who was carried 
off by a, 175 to 191; 
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Lion, THE (continued) : 
’s Story, 259 to 261; 
in a Cave, The Man who found 
a, 261 to 269; 
sorcerer in form of a, 187, 236. 
Lionrss: 98, 125; 
and the Children ; Dai-xérreten, 
the, 163 to 169. 


Lirtne: 148-27., 151-60., 153- 
87; 
finger, 329, 331. 
Liver: 399. 


Lizarp, THe DratH oF THE: 215 
to 217, 316 to 321 (see ellustra- 
tions). 

Locusts: 76, 101. 

Loss or |lkabbo’s Tosacco Povucu, 
ALTE TBI, VRWE 

Lovsk, THE: 837. 

Lover, to: 169. 

Lunes: 129 to 135. 

Lynx, THE: 

the Wife of the Dawn’s-Heart 
Star, 85 to 98; 
derides the cat, 221 to 228. 


M. 


Map tunes: 218. 
Maertcran (see Sorcerer). 
MacistratE: 291 to 297 (compare 
also Master). 
MaipEns, NEw: 76 to 79, 199. 
Maxine or Cray Pots, tHe: 3438 
to 347. 
Maze: 151-60., 247, 283, 329, 343. 
Matotr Busumen, A GLIMpPsE INTO 
THE MyrHoLocy oF THE: 19. 
Mamma: 247, 249, 323, 325, 365, 
395. 
Man, Men: 145-1c.; 
of Early Race, 37, 54 to 57, 73, 
89, 155, 157, 163, 175, 193, 
205, 207, 215, 224, 227, 239; 
Sun, Moon, Star, Wind and Rain 
as, 88, 54, 57, 91, 107, 113, 
195, 298; 
animals who were, 59 to 63, 127 
to 135, 171, 215, 224, 233 - 
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old, 18, 19, 21, 29, 49, 317, 387 
(see also Grandfather) ; 

young, 51, 77, 79, 309; 

The Young, carried off by a Lion, 
175 to 191; 

flesh of, 5, 330; 

mortality of, 59 to 65; 

cursed, 9, 161, 169; 

white, 255, 259, 295 to 299; 

black, 299 ; 

must not touch a springbok when 
shooting, 271 to 275; 

arrows of, influenced by what 
women eat, 77, 277; | 

dances of, 91, 129, 351 to 357; 

WOnksE OM 20 |e Slee oO lee 300, 
305, 347, 349, 355, 361, 377, 
387 ; 

have their ears pierced, 329 ; 

signal with dust, when faint, 385 
to 389. 

Mantis, THE (see tllustrations) : 

stories about, 1 to 37; 

Assumes the Form of a Harte- 
beest, 3 to 17; 

pronunciation of, 6, 8, 9; 

The Son of, and the Baboons, 17 


to 37; 

is tricked by the Great '[ortoise, 
36; 

a story of, found among Maluti 
Bushmen, 19; 

the Boon is a shoe of the, 38, 
D3. 


Marxine or Arrows, THE: 
363 (see llustrations). 
Marks: 885, 381, 383. 
MARRIAGE : 
of animals, 125, 233; 
of I|kabbo and his children, 307. 
Marrow: 279, 281. 
Marry, To: 147-12. 
Mason Wasp anp HIS Wires, THE: 
171, 172. 
Master: 109, 111, 225, 303, 315. 
Mar: 103, 109, 183, 185, 203, 
205. 
Marte: 9, 39, 151-60., 159. 
Mrat (see also Flesh): 3, 53, 60 to 


361, 
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63, 137, 148-26., 157, 161, My: 147-12. 
163, 9225; 239) 271 to 277, ~ Myrnoroay: 


297, 321, 331, 347. 

Mrppitz, Muipsr: 159, 161, 
fi th OT, D7. 

Mitx: 368. 

Mirxy Way, THE: 73, 75, 
258. 

Mines: 379. 

Mist: 198. 

MoprE oF GETTING RID OF THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF BAD DREAMS: 3605. 

Moops oF vERB: 145-2., 146-7., 
148-25., 149-40. 

Moon: 

Sun and, 43 to 69; 

is a shoe of the Mantis, 38, 53; 

is cut, by the Sun, 38, 39, 51, 53; 

prayer to, 57, 59; 

and Hare, story of the Origin of 
Death, 57 to 65; 

not to be looked at when Game 
has been shot, 67, 69 ; 

turning back of, 299, 3038, 305, 
315d; 

names of, 298, 57 (see 365) ; 

Relations of, to Human Beings 
after Death, 397 to 399. 

Mornine: 87, 189, 268, 267, 298, 
357, 387. 

MotueEr: 45, 47, 55, 59 to 63, 67, 
69, 73, 77, 91, 101 to 105, 
111, 113, 187, 191, 199, 201, 
203, 211, 213, 245, 247, 241, 
261, 309, 365, 369, 391 to 
O99, 

Motion, VERBS oF: 146-9. 

Mountain: 107, 109, 119, 197, 
215, 217, 305, 332, 337, 379. 

Movuntep, BE: 151-53. 

Mourn: 25, 59, 88, 123, 127 to 
131, 157, 207, 239, 275, 299, 
821, 351. 

Mowsray: 299, 

Mucus: 113. 

Murver oF ||/abbo’s protuEer: 308. 

MosiIcaL INSTRUMENTs: 321 to 325, 
351 to 357 (see cllustrations). 

Must: 152-64., 155-94. 
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251, 


Mantis, 3 to 41; 

Sun and Moon, 43 to 69; 

Stars: 73 to 98 ; 

Wind, ete., 101 to 119: 

of the MalutiBushmen, A Glimpse 
into the, 19; 

and Religious Worship of the 
Ancient Japanese, 280. 


i N. 
Narn: 129, 135. 
Name: 79, 101 to 105, 118, 205, 
225, 247, 305, 315, 317. 
Napg oF NECK: 11 and 12, 357. 
Neck: 5, 9, 15, 37, 39, 41, 197, 
281, 333. 
NEIGHBOURHOOD: 318. 
Nests: 215. 
Ner: 117, 137, 147-18. 
News (see also Story): 389, 393. 
Nieut: 51, 53, 75, 98, 237, 251, 
271, 273, 283, 295, 297, 321, 
387, 393. 
Noise: 33, 2)19 (23 (en 245200. 
WGI. IAN 
NoMINATIVE CASE, EXAMPLES OF: 
144-le., 145-5., 146-6., 147- 
14., 149-40., 150-41. and 50., 
151-54. and 62., 152-72., 
153-79. 80. and 85., 154-88. 
Noow: 23, 175, 185, 251, 295, 311, 
337, 357, 393. 
Nose: 113, 265. 
Nosrrit: 115, 258. 
Not: 154-87. 
Nouns: 145-le. and 5., 147-12. 
and 15, 
NUMERALS: 
one, 150—40., 155, 3808, 209, 225; 
two, 165, 167; 
three, 165, 167, 291. 


O. 
OBSERVANCES, CALLED Indnna-ssé, 
Certain Hunting: 271 to 
285. 
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OLD: PARTICLE : 
man, 13,19, 21, 29, 49, 77, 317, genitive, 144-1b., 147-12., 148- 
387 (see also Grandfather) ; 27., 152-67. ; 
people, 227, 273, 367; omission of genitive, 147-12. 
woman, 45, 47, 49, 127; and 14.; 
woman’s Song, The, 229. verbal for indicative and impera- 
One: 150—-40., 155, 209, 225, 308. tive, 146-7. ; 


OPENING OF HUT: 195, 229, 275 to 
279. 

Orange River: 391. 

Origin oF DEatu, Tue: 57 to 65. 

ORNAMENTS: 87, 93. 

Orpren, Mr. J. M.: 19. 

OstricH, THE: 145-3., 151-60., 
153—75., 314 (see allustrations) ; 

hunting and trapping of, 53, 307, 


Ys) 
parts of, eaten, 123, 125, 133, 
135; 
eges and eggshells of, 141 to 
145, 261, 313; 


feathers of, 147-14., 149-30., 
213, 285, 359, 361: 

sinew of, 147-18. ; 

breastbone of, used as dish, 275 


to 279; 

coming of, felt by Bushmen, 333 
to 337; 

The lion jealous of the voice of, 
127 to 137; 

The Resurrection of, 137 to 


145. 
Otocyon Lalandit, tHe: 375. 
Our: 149-36., 347. 


Ox: 198. 
Me. 
Pain: 117. 
PALLAS’ DISCOVERY AMONG THE 


Kireuiz: 280. 

Palpares anv Libellula: 171. 

Pan, THE SALT: 367. 

Papas D1. 

Parents: 13, 41, 101, 107, 118, 
257, 259, 261. 

PaRsING oF PART oF ‘ THE 
RESURRECTION OF THE OstRICH’: 
144 to 155. 

ESRT e217, 45, 369, 371. 


verbal for past perfect or plu- 
perfect, 147-16., 152-67.; 

verbal for auxiliaries, 150—438., 
155-94. 3 

Pass, THE: 215, 319. 

Past, particle indicating: 147-16. 

PatH: 58, 303, 315. 

Paxwax: 349. 

PEace: 249, 379. 

PrortE: 17 to 21, 58, 55, 95, 97, 
159, 161, 165, 183 to 191, 
287, 263, 267 to 273, 301, 
339, 367, 369, 375 to 391. 

Prrrect TENSE, THE: 145-2., 147- 
16., 148-25. and 28., 149-37. 
and 40., 152-67., 154-89., 
155-92. 

PERSPIRATION OF ARMPITS, 27, 85. 

Petticoat: 87. 

Pick up, To: 147-138., 154-89. 

Pircr: 157, 257, 277, 339, 341. 

PrencING EARS AND NOSE: 329. 

Pir oF wWaTER: 195, 305, 323. 

OCT ATI Osha 

PLACE, THE : 
155-92. 

Prace, to: 148-24. 

PLANT, THE: 153-85. 

PLENTY, CONNECTED WITH STARS: 
81, 83, 233. 

PrumaGcE: 213. 

PLupERFECT, THE: 147-16. 

PLURAL : 

ofnouns, 144—1a., 145-1e., 146-5. 
and 10., 147-12. and 14., 148- 
21. 26. and 27., 149-40., 150- 
4]. 48. and 50., 151-58. 60. 
and 62., 152-72., 153-79. 80. 
85. and 86., 154-87; 

of pronouns, 146-6., 147-15., 
149-30., 151-57. ; 

of diminutive, 148-27., 151-60. ; 


151-55., 154-91., 
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PLURAL (continued) : 
of verb ‘to be’, 151-57 ; 
of adjectives, 151-59., 153-87. 
Poetry: 219 to 241. 
Porson: 67, 85, 98, 101, 271, 283, 
068. 
Poot: 217, 381, 385, 393. 
PoRcUPINE, THE: 
time for returning home of, 81 ; 
food of, 76, 101; 
Habits of the Bat and, 247 to 
253 5 
bones of, 275. 
Possrss, To: 148-20. 
Pot, Pots: 1238 to 127, 149-40., 
155, 811, 351, 875; 
The Making of Clay, 343 to 
347, 
PovcH FoR ToBAcco: 235, 237. 
PRAYER: 
to the Young Moon, 57, 59; 
to a Star, 81, 83; 
and Doings, when Canopus and 
Sirius come out, 339, 341. 
PREPARATION OF FEATHER BRUSHES 
USED IN Sprinesok Huntine, 


359, 361. 

PRESENTIMENTS, BusHman: 3881 to 
339. 

Prison: 295. 

Pronouns: 146-6., 147-12. and 


15., 150-40., 151-55. and 57., 
152-64. 65. and 72., 154-91., 
155-94., 1638. 

Protetes: 349. 

Pomprin: 368. 

Pur, to: 148-24., 150-49. 


Q. 
Quasea, THE: 87, 128, 1285. 
Quartz: 227, 
Quitt: 141. 
QUULVER we25.e2¢, ol) {lei S7, 


R. 
Race or Men, tue Earty: 37, 54, 
55, 78, 89, 155, 163, 175, 
193, 205, 207, 215, 224. 
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Rartway Trarn, llkabbo’s Journey 
IN THE: 299. 

Rain: (see also Water) 149-40 ; 
sorcerers, 115, 236, 237, 323; 
falls, 143, 261, 263, 293, 315, 

321, 323; 
brings lightning, 328, 325, 393 
to 39 a 
Bull, A Woman of the Early 
Race and the, 193 to 199; 
changes girls into flowers or 
stars, 393, 395. 
Ratties, THe Busuman Dancine: 
351, 358 (see illustrations). 
RavinE: 165, 167. 
Rep: 348, 359, 281, 287, 76, 13. 
REDUPLICATION, EXAMPLES OF: 
in nouns, 146-10., 148-26. and 
27., 149-40., 150-50., 151- 
62., 152-72., 1538-79. and 80; 

in verbs, 149-87., 150-47. and 
49,, 151-61., 152-68. and 71., 
158-76. 77. 78. and 81., 155— 
93; 

in pronouns, 146-6 ; 

in adjectives, 153-87. 

Reeps: 87, 89, 91, 95, 98, 205, 
330. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS: 147—15., 150- 
40., 151-55. and 57., 154-91., 
155-92., 314. 

Retietous WorsHIp oF THE ANCIENT 
JAPANESE: 280. 

ReEsin: 363. 

RESPECT SHOWN TO ANIMALS: 1838 
Q71, 277. 

RESURRECTION : 

of the Mantis’ son, 31 to 87; 
of the Ostrich, 1387 to 146 ; 
of man, 59 to 65; 


? 


of game, 67. 
Return Home, Hkdbb0’s InvenpEp : 
299 to 317. 
Revence, THe Hyewna’s: 123 to 
12a 


Ris Bonz, Toe Swarep: 345, 349 
(see ellustrations). 

Riss: 11, 141, 338. 

Rick, Busuman: 45, 47, 51, 85, 


INDEX. 


98, 199, 201, 207 to 211, 261, 
339, 341, 365. 

Ricues (see Abundance). 

Riper: 365, 57. 

River BED: 11, 138, 107, 217, 298, 
315, 335. 

River, OrancEe: 391. 

Rivier, THe Har: 315. 

Roap: 291 to 295, 308, 305, 315. 

Rock: 229, 307. | 

iOOtS: (On ON(d es 07, 1185, 2), 
349, 

Rounp: 150-42., 154-87. 

RusH oF THE sTORM: 325. 

RustLine oF FEET: 335, 3738. 


Sh 


Sack: 147-18., 209. 

Sativa: 79. 

SALT PAN: 367. 

Sanp: 11, 217, 343. 

Saxicola Castor AND THE WILD Cat, 
THE: 255. 

Scan: 59, 185. 

Scent: 27, 35, 85, 193, 199, 249, 
265, 269, 273, 275, 373, 
O97. 

ScratcH, To: 155-92., 333, 337. 

SCREEN OF BUSHES: 1038, 185, 283. 

SEASONS, NAMES OF THE: 51, 53, 55, 
83, 311, 315, 337, 339. 

SENSATION: 3338 to 337. 

Sex: 147-12., 151-60., 329. 

SHADE: 225, 311, 336, 337, 399. 

SHE: 146-6. 

SHEEP: 111, 280, 291, 293, 297. 

SHELL: 261, 313, 368. 

SHELTER : 

for hut, 103, 105, 109, 111, 185; 
for shooting, 283. 

SHEPHERD: 111. 

SHINING: 67. 

SHoES: 11, 13, 38, 53, 87, 139. 

SHooTine: 17 to 21, 53, 67, 78, 
83, 171, 172, 187 to 191, 277, 
DSoe OST al Ieaion S07) 329) 
361, 387. 

SHort: 153-87. 
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SHOULDER: 3, 5, 225, 227, 333, 
043 ; 
blade, 9, 11, 277 to 285, 341. 
Sipe oF Hint: 165, 167, 217, 379. 
SIGNS MADE BY BUSHMEN: 
to show in which direction they 
have gone, 381 to 385; 
to call for help, 385 to 389. 

SInEW: 147-18., 351, 353. 

Sirius anpd Canopus: 231, 233, 
339, 341. 

SISTER : 

elder, 3, 5, 7, 39, 89, 91, 98, 
155 to 163, 201, 211, 367, 
369 ; 

younger, 5, 85 to 91, 95 to 98, 
113 to 117, 159, 367; 

-in-law, 87, 91 to 95, 157. 

Sir: 147-17., 151-53. 

Skin : 3, 87, 98, 107, 147-15., 153- 
75., 155, 157, 1638, 188, 185, 
191, 205, 209, 213, 227, 277, 
281, 283, 287, 325, 348, 349 to 
353, 359, 361, 369, 373, 375. 

Sky: 27, 45, 47, 58 to 57, 67, 73 
to 77, 187, 149-33., 159, 161, 
341, 393, 399. 

SLATE: 307. 

Steep: 175, 197, 249, 337, 357, 
O09. 

SmaLtL: 153-87. 

SMELL (see Scent). 

Smoke, Smoxine: 235, 237, 293 
to 297, 301, 303, 361, 381; 

Smoxe’s Man: 109, 285. 

SNEEZING: 115. 

SoLE oF Foot: 18. 

Son: 3841, 375; 

of the Mantis, and the Baboons, 
The; li7 to 37; 

of the Wind, The, 101 to 107; 

of Ilkabbo, 109, 285, 291, 295, 
307. 

Sones: 

of baboons, 17 to 23; 

of the +nerru, 211; 

of the Lizard, 215, 319; 

The Cat’s, 221, 223; 

of the Caama Fox, 223, 225; 
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Sones (continued) : 
of the Blue Crane, 225, 227; 
The Old Woman’s, 229 ; 
Sung by the Star lgaunu and by 
Bushmen Women, 231; 
Sirius and Canopus, 231, 233; 
of the Bustard, 233; 
of the Springbok Mothers, 235 ; 
likabbo0’s, on the Loss of his 
Tobacco Pouch, 235 ; 
The Broken String, 237; 
of Intilnumma-lkwiten, 239. 
Sorcerers: 1138, 187, 189, 236, 
237, 323, 369, 379. 
Sound: 287, 241, 247. 
Soup: 123 to 127, 311, 349. 
Spine: 9, 168. 
SPLINTER: 15, 227. 
Spoon: 347, 349. 
Spoor: 188, 228, 225, 265, 269, 
00/7, 361. 
Sprine (the season): 337. 
Sprine (of water): 197, 201 to 205. 
SPRINGBOK : 
shooting, 58, 55, 109, 283, 317, 
335, 339, 361, 363, 387; 
Hunting, Tactics in, 285 to 287; 
superstitions connected with, 77 
to 83, 271 to 285, 333, 335: 
Doings of the, 245, 247, 117, 
107, 273, 311: 
eating of, 155, 157, 161, 163, 
245, 291, 295: 
Mothers, Song of the, 235; 
skin of, 209, 213, 227, 277, 281, 
343, 851, 358, 359, 361; 
other parts of, used by Bushmen, 
279, 813, 347 to 353. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, BELIEF FOUND IN: 
280. | 
Srar, Stars: 71 to 98. 
The Girl of the Karly Race who 
made, 73 to 79; 
gaunt, who singing named the, 
TAS) ose 
and porcupine, 81, 251, 253; 
What they say, and a Prayer to 
a, 81, 83; 
Iko-ginuintara, wife of the 


Dawn’s-Heart (Jupiter), 85 
to 98; 
identification of certain, 79 ; 
Song sung by Igauni% and by 
Bushman women, 281 ; 
Sirius and Canopus, 231, 233; 
abundance attributed to, 81, 83, 
233; 
Doingsand Prayers when Canopus 
and Sirius come out, 339, 341; 
fall at death of a person, 389 to 
093. 
STARVATION: 317. 
Srem: 161, 177, 197, 345, 361. 
Sticks: 17 to 23, 128, 127, 150—41., 
177, 179, 229, 255, 257, 279, 
281 to 285, 339, 341, 359, 
361, 363; 
for digging, 77, 97, 207, 348, 
O61. 
STILL, YET: 151-56. 
Stocks: 291, 297. 
StomacH: 53, 68, 83, 279, 347; 
contents of the, 95, 279; 
used to fetch water in, 163, 318. 
Strong, Stones: 109, 153-86., 163, 
291, 323, 345, 347, 353, 359, 
361, 365, 379; 
knives, 8, 11, 15, 227, 347; 
of digging-sticks, 361. 
STORM, DESCRIPTION OF A: 3821 to 


320. 
Story: 47, 57, 65, 127, 225, 301, 
303, 309, 391; 
The Girl’s Story; the Frog’s, 
199 to 205; | 


A Lion’s, 259 to 261. 
Stour: 154-87. 
Stow, Natrve Races or Sour 
AFRIcA: 321. | 
STRANGER: 305. 
TRAP cm. lon 
STRENGTHEN, To: 152-—71., 153-76. 
String: 171, 283; 
The Broken, 237. 
STRIPE ON THE FACE OF THE SPRING- 
BOK: 330. 
Strone, To BE: 152-71. 
Sturr: 107. 
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Stump: 388. THorn: 175. 
SussuncrivE moop: 145-2., 148- Txorn Busu: 275. 


25. and 28., 149-40., 152-67. 

Summer: 51 to 55, 88, 311, 318, 
099. 

Sun: 13, 33, 35, 189, 150-52., 183, 
293, 301, 311 to 815, 3385 to 
341, 385, 387, 399: 

and Moon, myths of, 48 to 69; 

cuts Moon, 38, 39, 51, 53; 

into the Sky, The Children are 
sent to throw the Sleeping, 
45 to 57; 

and Stars, 73, 75; 

rises, 51, 93, 269, 278, 355; 


scisyeolhmlO¢, HN, e 191, 273, 
3073 
other name of, 298, 301. 
Sunset: 89. 


SurFacE: 351. 

SUPERSTITIONS, CusTOMS AND: 3827 
to 401. 

SWALLow, To: 153-84. 


L. 


Tactics in Sprinepok Hunvtine: 
285 to 287 (see wllustrations). 

Tait: 181, 198, 281. 

Takk, to: 146-8., 147-138., 148- 
20., 149-81. and 32. 

TALL: 153-87. 

Tapping oF THE FriesH: 3838. 

YEARS: 25, 177, 187, 189. 

TreerH: 169, 225. 

Tenses or VerB: 145-2., 147-16., 
148-25. and 28., 149-37. and 

A’. 

THat, IN ORDER THAT, 
154-91., 155-94. 

THry: 146-6. 

Tuieu: 5, 9, 351. 

Tuinx, To: 150-44., 152-78., 154- 
90, 

THINKING-stRINGS: 87, 89. 

Yurrsti: 69, 175, 318. 

Tuis: 146-11., 154-91. 

THirHeR: 146-9. 

Tuone: 7, 9, 18, 383, 359, 373. 


152-64., 


TuHreaD: 147-18., 358. 

TureE: 165, 167, 291. 

THroat: 1238, 129. 

THUNDER: 117. 

THUNDERBOLT: 397. 

THunpDERsrorM, THe: 321 to 825. 

Tuy: 147-12. 

Time: 159, 181, 191, 249 to 253, 
265, 357, 367, 369, 3871, 389, 
391. 

TINDERBOX-OwNnER: 13. 


Tre oF EAR: 858. 


Topacco: 285, 237, 293. 

Toorx (see Teeth). 

Tor : 165, 167, 
349, 383. 

TortoisE: 279, 368; 

The Story of the Leopard, 87 
to 41. 

Towarps: 146-9. 

Train: 295, 299. 

‘TRANSFORMATION : 

of Mantis into a_hartebeest, 
3 to 17; 

of the Dawn’s-Heart’s wife into 
EMG 1b. ours Wamrelms tsi 

of a lizard into two mountains, 
PAW he: 

of a man into a bustard, 238; 

of girls into vultures, 155 to 
163; 

of people into frogs, 195, 199, 
208, 205 : 

of girls into stars and flowers, 
393, 395. 

TRANSITIVE VERBS: 151-61. 

TREATMENT OF BONES, ETC.: 275 to 
285. 

Tree: 65, 158-85., 161, 175, 177, 
195, 197, 225, 257, 259, 305, 
315, 335, 345, 349, 379. 

Tricks: 277. 

Trorn: 331. 

Tsdtsi: 81, 91, 238, 283, 319, 859, 
3708, 370d. 

Tl6: 281, 359, 375 to 379. 

Two: 165, 167. 


179, 183, 187, 


2H 
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Wi 
UncLE: 255. 
Unpercot: 168. 
UNDERSTANDING: 307. 
UNSTIFFEN, TO: 152-68. 
Upon: 151-58. 


Vv: 


VEGETABLE: 153-85. 
VELDSCHOEN: 189, 153-75. 
VERBS: 
moods and tenses of, 145-2., 
146-7., 147-16., 148-25., 
149-37. and 40., 154-89 ; 
of motion, endings of, 146-9; 
joining of, 146-8., 148-22. and 
29., 149-82. and 36; 
respective form of, 148—-28., 155- 
92; 
auxiliary, 
155-94 ; 
adverbs with form of, 152-65 ; 
causative or transitive, 151-61., 
152-71., 158-76. and 78., 
155-98 ; 
reduplication in, 149-387., 150- 
47. and 49., 151-61., 152-68. 
and 71.,153-76.77.78. and 81. 
VERMIN: 65. 
Victoria West: 291. 
VISCERA: 275. 
Visiting: 58, 3801, 308. 
Vier: 105, 217. | 
VocaTIVE CASE: 145-le., 165, 167. 
VoicrE oF THE OstricH, TH: Lion 
JEALOUS OF THE: 127 to 187. 
VOWELS AFFECT CONSONANTS: 144— 
1b., 146-6. 
VuLtTures, THEIR Exper SIsTER, 
AND HER Huspann, THE: 155 
to 163. 


150-48., 152-64., 


W. 


Wagon: 111, 291, 298, 295, 299. 

Watk, To: 150-51., 153-81. 

War: 21. 

WarmTH: 55, 3389, 341. 

Wasp AND HIS Wire, THe Mason: 
171, 172. 


INDEX. 


Water (see also Rain): 149-40; 

resurrection of life in, 81 to 87, 
1387, 189; 

of Moon, 67; 

bank of, 151-68; 

bringing, 359; 

dipping up of, 168, 165, 318, 
321, 357, 359; . 

drinking of, 175, 177, 179, 311, 
313, 315, 387: 

pool, pan, pit, 195, 217, 305, 
307, 311, 381 to 385; , 

children of the, 199 to 203; 

in river bed, 298; 

in clay pot, 347; 

stars and flowers stand in, 391 
to 395. 

Way, To LOsE THE: 3871, 3883. 

WET, To BE: 150-41. 

WHEEL: 298. 

WHICH, RELATIVE PRONOUN: 147— 
15., 151-55. and 57., 152-72., 
154-91., 155-92. 

WHIRLWIND: 187, 189, 148-27., 
201, 2038. 

Wurtz: 47, 75, 227, 239, 363. 

WHITE MEN: 255, 259, 295, 297, 
299. 

Wire: 115, 127, 187 to 148, 146- 
12., 151-60., 157, 185, 209, 
211, 213, 277, 281, 283, 291, 
295, 307, 308, 309, 365, 367, 
377, 385, 395; 

of the Dawn’s-Heart Star, The, 
85 to 98; 

The Mason Wasp and his, 171, 
Ly; 

The Man who ordered his, to cut 
off his Ears, 205. 

Witp Cat, THe: 255. 

WILDEBEEST: 87. 

Winn, THE: 13, 139, 154-88., 253, 
301, 303, 317; 

noise of, 211, 325; 
The Son of the, 101 to 107 ; 
is a bird, 107, 109; 
Relation of, to Human Beings 
after Death, 397, 399. 
Wine: 187, 141, 148, 150-50. 


INDEX. 


WirtBere: 308. 
Woman, Women: 147-12; 
The Old, and the Hyena, 127, 229; 
The Song of the Old, 229 ; 
Song sung by lgauni and by 
Bushman, 231; 
of the Early Race and the Rain 
Bull, 193 to 199; 


old, talk to children, 45 to 49,. 


61, 3/7 

old, admire handsome young 
man, 377 and 379; 

is sister to the vultures, 155 ; 

the +nérru was a, 207; 

dress of, 87, 98, 341; 

dance or game of, 91, 129, 181, 
355; 

burn horns to pacify the Rain, 
1998 

seek food, 199, 201, 225; 

must avoid certain things, 277, 
395, 397; 

Work done by, 277, 281, 301, 
308, 348 to 347, 351 to 355, 
377; 

nurse and carry children, 87 to 
91, 295, 333; 

have ears and nose pierced, 329. 

Woop (see also Tree, and Bush): 
15, 78, 75, 77, 153-85., 185, 
229, 297, 339, 341. 

Work: 165, 801, 308. 

Wounp: 3, 5, 18, 31, 2838, 338, 
387. 

Wrist: 93. 


Ve 
Wer: 151—56. 
Youne : 
feathers, 151-58; 
Man of Ancient Race carried off 
by a Lion, 175 to 191; 
men, 49, 51, 77, 79, 309, 377, 
379; 
woman courted by the Rain 
Bull, 198 to 199. 
YouNGER BROTHER OR SISTER: 5, 
85 to 91, 95, 97, 98, 205, 
309, 367. 
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Z. 
ZEBRA: 199. 
ZWARY-STORM TREE: 175, 177. 


jalkunta, NATIVE LITERATURE GIVEN 
BY: 136 to 144, 228. 

lhant+kass’6 (see illustration) : 

relations of, 16, 81, 84, 91, 100, 
109, 111, 112, 113, 154, 162, 
170, 192, 204, 206, 207, 214, 
231, 284, 238 282, 285, 307, 
317, 319, 347, 359, 372 to 
375. 
native literature given by, 16 to 

36, 80 to 96, 100 to 118, 154 
to 170, 192 to 198, 204 to 
216, 230 to 234, 238 to 240, 
244 to 246, 254, 274 to 286, 
316 to 320, 342 to 862, 372 
to 388. 

|kuamman-a, SON-IN-LAW OF THE 
Manis: 38, 36. 

Idwaré or lkwdé: 347, 363. 

lxaken-an, account given by: 330 
(see wllustration). 


I 
lgaunu : 
The great Star, which singing 
named the Stars, 79, 81; 
A Song sung by, and also by 
Bushman women, 2381 ; 
-tsayau (the son of the Mantis), 
the Baboons, and the Mantis, 
17 to 37. 
lgoin-lgdin, THE USE OF THE: 353, 
855, and illustration. 
Ihaunu, +kdgdra AND, WHO FOUGHT 
EACH OTHER WITH LIGHTNING : 
115 to 119. 
Ihuin (a root): 75 to 77, 85. 
Ikdbbt-d: 57, 364. 
\k6-g'nuin-tara (the lynx mother), 


STORY oF: 85 to 98. 
Ikuisst or \kuissé (a root): 76, 97, 
185. 
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lkwésten ta \\kén (see sllustration) : 
relations of, 86, 198, 258, 367; 
stories by: 36 to 40, 198 to 204, 
258 to 260. 
Indnna-ssé: 182 ; 
Certain Hunting Observances 
called, 271 to 275; 


Part II. Treatment of Bones, 
275 to 285. 

Intilnumma-lkwiten, The Song of: 
939, 241 


IAdra: 281, 375 to 379. 
\|Zabbo (see tllustrations): 
relations of, 72, 109, 291, 295, 
304, 307, 309 ; 
names of, 147-12., 3038; 
’s Song on the Loss of his 
Tobacco Pouch, 235, 237; 
’*s Capture and Journey to Cape 
Town, 291 to 297; 


INDEX. 


lWAabbo (continued) : 
’s Journey in the Railway Train, 
PANS) 
’s Intended Return Home, 299 
to 317; 
native literature contributed by, 
here given, 2 to 16, 44 to 
56, 72 to’78) 122 to 1267 220 
to 226, 244, 290 to 316, 328, 
330. to 340. 
Ix dbbetenllyabbiten, Tue Baxzoons 
AND: 205 to 209. 


+ 


+hdgara and |haunu, WHO FOUGHT 
EACH OTHER WITH LIGHTNING: 
113 to 119. 

tnerru, THE, AND HER HusBAND: 
207 to 213; as a bird, 218 
to 215. 





The Native Races of South Africa 


A History of the Intrusion of the Hottentots and Basutu into 
the Hunting Grounds of the Bushmen, the Aborigines of 
the Country, with numerous Illustrations. By GEORGE 
W. Stow, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Edited by Grorce McCaLu 
THEAL, Litt.D., LL.D., Author of Eight Volumes Azstory 
of South Africa. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


‘In collecting and arranging the native traditions of the migrations he 
has established beyond question what has been generally accepted for some 
time. Itis in his exhaustive and sympathetic study of the Bushmen that 
the chief value of the book lies. The common fallacies that they are 
naturally a race of untamable savages, incapable of friendliness or gratitude, 
prone to acts of incredible cruelty, living a bestial life without social order or 
any form of government, and utterly incapable of improvement, were, as he 
shows, drawn only from the Bushmen who had been driven to despair 
by ill-treatment. In their natural state they were a gay little people, fond 
of music and ceremonial dancing, passionately attached to their ancestral 
caves, which they decorated with commemorative paintings, not unfriendly 
to strangers who did not poach upon the hunting grounds which had been 
their undisputed property from the distant past.’’—T umes. 


‘* We can only recommend the work highly to all interested in ethnological 
points. In the descriptions of the social condition of the Bushmen we find 
things that remind us of French life as depicted by a Parisian journalist. 
What is said concerning the dances is of special interest to students of 
primitive culture. To such indeed there is scarcely a page without a message. 
The reproductions of the Bushmen paintings are marvellously interesting, 
and the illustrations of stone implements, Basutu wall decorations, musical 
instruments, weapons, pipes, and copper castings add greatly to the value of 
a work of singular interest.’’—Notes and Queries. 


‘‘The book is of uncommon interest to students of ethnology, and its 
value is greatly enhanced not merely by explicit statements of old tribal 
relationships and manners, but by illustrations which vividly pourtray not 
a little that is typical of races of men who seem destined to go to the wall in 
consequence of the inevitable march of modern progress.’’—Standard. 


‘‘ This valuable work deals historically rather than descriptively with the 
native races, Bushmen, Hottentots, and Basutu, but for all that there is 
much information for the anthropologist, especially with regard to the 
Bushmen. An especially valuable feature is the map showing Mr. Stow’s 
conclusions as to lines of tribal migration which, if criticizable in detail, 
is none the less of the highest importance. For the get-up of the work it is 
impossible to find anything but praise. Both print and illustrations are 
excellent and there is an index of over fifty pages; not only so, but in 
contrast with anthropological works issued by some firms the index has been 
prepared by some one who knew what was wanted.’’—Jolk Lore. 


‘* A volume, portly in size, well-printed and effectively illustrated, which, 
though not ideal in arrangement, must be of singular interest to anthro- 
pologists and folk-lorists. The most remarkable race—the Bushmen, their 
habits and weapons, social customs, beliefs, superstitions, methods of 
hunting, etc., are described and must be regarded as a contribution to 


anthropology of permanent value. The remainder of the book, which deals 
with the intrusions of the Hottentots and Basutu, is of somewhat less 
importance, although like the earlier part of the volume, it abounds with 
new matter, most useful both to historical and anthropological students. 
Fresh light is thrown upon, among other things, problems connected with 
the mixture of races. The many illustrations add greatly to the usefulness 
of the book.’’—Antiquary. 


‘*In 1848 Mr. Stow set to work to gather together reliable information ~ 
regarding the manners and customs and the early history of the various 
tribes inhabiting the country. The results of his researches are most 
ably set forth in this work, which is the most valuable and complete, so far 
as the Native races of South Africa are concerned, which has yet appeared. 
The illustrations of Bushman art add considerably to the general value and 
utility of the work.’’—Journal of Royal Colonial Institute. 


“The work is of great value. Nearly half of its 560 bulky pages deal 
exclusively with the Bushmen. The second half or more dealing with the 
Hottentot and Basutu encroachments is less satisfactory. But for all that 
the latter, scarcely less than the earlier chapters, abound in new and useful 
information for all who will take the pains to search it out.’’—Athenewm. 


‘* Mr. Stow’s work is valuable and interesting although it is by no means 
a complete history, or even an attempt at such, of the whole Basutu race. 
It is a sufficient apology for the Bushmen. It glances at every phase of his 
tribal life. It reproduces in excellently printed chromolithographs specimens 
of the various cave paintings to be met with where Bushmen have wandered, 
reproductions which one ventures to think are more representative of 
Bushman art than the copies presented by Dr. Bleek to the British Museum. 
It gives examples of Khoi Khoi folk tales; some of them new, others again 
extracts from the works of older writers, from whom Mr. Stow had borrowed 
wisely.’’—Speaker. 


‘‘ Mr. Stow’s work will live. It will be as a fruitful vineyard for those 
who follow, for it is packed with good things that were acquired with infinite 
patience in the course of his 36 years of residence in the country.’’— 
Yorkshire Post. 


‘‘ There can be no two opinions as to the value of the contents. It 
represents the results of many years of minute observation and laborious 
research into a world which is rapidly vanishing. The book is a storehouse 
of information on which every future student of South Africa will draw. 
A special word of praise must be given to the excellent index.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘* Mr. Stow’s work is a monument of patient and careful research made at 
a time when primitive customs had scarcely been touched by contact with 
the white man, and when the tracks of the great race movements were 
still comparatively clear. It is therefore one of the most valuable of recent 
additions to the study of ethnography.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘* By far the most complete work hitherto put before the public on this 
subject, the book is at the same time, and in spite of its bulk, of absorbing 
interest from cover to cover. The work will for all time be referred to as 
one of authority on its subject.’’—British South African Gazette. 


‘* This is a very important work which in some portions will probably rank 
as a classic on African ethnology. No such admirable picture has ever been 
drawn before of the Bushmen’s mode of life, his physical structure, beliefs, 
and surroundings. The book is one to which it is impossible to do full 
justice in a review. Would that there were more Stows in the African 
world to produce such splendid studies of vanishing and altering peoples.’’— 
Sir H. H. Johnston in Geographical Journal. 


History of South Africa 
BY 
GEORGE McCALL THEAL, Litt.D., LL.D. 


The whole of the above work has now been re-arranged, and will 
be issued, with important additions to each volume, as follows :— 


History and Ethnography of South Africa, 
1505 to 1795 


In three volumes, price 7s. 6d. each 


Vol. I. Description of the Bushmen, Hottentots, and Bantu, an account 
of the voyages round the Cape of Good Hope of the Portuguese, 
the French, the English, and the Dutch, and a history of the 

Portuguese in South Africa in early times. 
Vol. If. Foundation of the Cape Colony by the Dutch. 
Vol. III. Account of the Dutch, Portuguese, Hottentot, and Bantu. 


History of South Africa since 1795 


In five volumes, price 7s. 6d. each 


Vol. I. Cape Colony from 1795 to 1828, the Zulu wars of devastation and 
the formation of new Bantu communities. 
Vol. If. Cape Colony from 1828 to 1846, Natal from 1824 to 1845, and 
proceedings of the emigrant farmers in the territory between 
the Orange and Limpopo Rivers from 1836 to 1847. 
Vol. III. Cape Colony from 1846 to 1860, Natal from 1845 to 1857, British 
Kaffraria from 1847 to 1860, and the Orange River Sovereignty 
and the Transvaal Republic from 1847 to 1854. 
Vol. IV. The Orange Free State, the South African Republic, Zululand, 
Basutoland, Betshuanaland, and Matabeleland from 1854 to 1872. 
Vol. V. Cape Colony and Natal to 1872, Griqualand West to 1880, Great 
Namaqualand, Damaraland, Transkei, Tembuland, and 
Griqualand East to 1885, Pondoland and the Portuguese 
Territory to 1894. 


Some Opinions of the Press on 


The History and Ethnography of South Africa, 
1505 to 1785 


‘' Dr. Theal’s works are always full of the information required by the 
student in piecing together the threads of history and forming an idea of 
the people who made it. His several volumes cover most of the historical 
periods relating to South Africa of which any records exist, and it is only 
by penetrating zeal that he has unearthed these records and given them to 
us in a connected form. The chief interest in this volume centres in the 
collected light which the author throws upon the ethnography of the 
aboriginal races, more especially upon the Bushmen and Hottentots, for 


they are practically dead races. It is assumed that the Bushmen migrated 
at a remote period to South Africa. Of their pursuits, conditions, customs, 
and characteristics much of interest will be found in the book. They were 
incapable of civilisation, yet possessed the singular faculty of mimicry and 
the power, inherited by no other tribe, of animal painting, of which remains 
are to be found on cave walls in most of the Colonies. Similarly the author 
traces the characteristics of the Hottentots—imaginative, musical, happy 
people, who were unable to rise beyond a low level and were doomed to be 
submerged in the flood of immigration by a higher caste. Concerning the - 
Bantu Dr. Thea] has much to say which other contemporary writers confirm 
from different aspects. He contributes, however, some entertaining features 
about the Ovaherero, of whom little is known.’’—Times. 


‘‘ It is impossible in a brief notice to give but a faint idea of the wealth 
of matter in this book. Dr. Theal has devoted his life to the collection of 
material for his various South African histories, and presents the results 
of years of research work in a well-ordered narrative. To the antiquary, 
the anthropologist, and the folk-lorist, the earlier chapters of the volume 
before us offer a wealth of material. The later chapters, being more purely 
historical, have a more limited interest ; but those which deal with the life, 
the customs, games, weapons, implements, and lore and practice of every 
kind, of the aboriginal Bushmen, of the Hottentots, and of the various tribes 
of the Bantu, who are supposed to have migrated from the north, are of 
great and lasting scientific importance. The five chapters, especially, which 
treat of the Bantu race, of the movements of their tribes, of their religious 
ideas, traditional law, witchcraft, chants and musical instruments, marriage 
and other customs—some very horrible—folk-lore, industries, manufactures 
—they were workers in various metals—games, manners, and so forth, are 
all of extraordinary interest. Such work as Dr. Theal’s must be for the 
most part its own reward, but it earns the grateful thanks of scholars and 
students, and of all who can appreciate the value of such unselfish and 
unremitting labour and research as must have gone to the making of the 
volume before us.’’—Antiquary. 


‘The book is of fascinating interest, not only to the historical 
student, but to anyone interested in the early stages of human develop- 
ment and thought. The book is one which should be included in the 
library of every South African, and everyone interested in South Africa.’’— 
African World. 


‘* This volume deals especially with the Portuguese in South Africa before 
the close of the seventeenth century from the year 1505 to 1700. The first 
chapters deal exclusively with the original inhabitants of Southern Africa, 
and a great deal of valuable information is rendered accessible regarding the 
original Bushmen who occupied the greater part of South Africa until 
a century or two before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Europeans, when they were deprived of a considerable portion of it by the 
people, known to us as Hottentots and Bantu, who came down from the 
North.’’—Journal of the Royal Colomal Institute. 


‘‘Dr. Theal’s great work on South Africa is well known. It is, indeed, 
in many aspects, a standard authority on the subject. The present volume 
gives an elaborate and scholarly account of the native races—Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Bantu— together with the Arab and Persian settlements in 
S.E. Africa. The author’s profound and extensive learning is beyond 
question, and in these earlier volumes of the history of Africa, at least, 
there need be no doubt as to the historian’s impartiality.’’—Standard. 

‘* Of both Hottentots and Bushmen Dr. Theal gives an account which is 
hardly less valuable, though rather shorter, than those contained in that 
monumental work by the late Mr. G. W. Stow, which Dr. Theal himself so 
ably edited a few years since. Regarding the Bantu, the author commits 


himself little beyond accepting their own statement that they came from the 
Far North, of which, indeed, there is abundant historic evidence. Of the 
various tribes, however, he gives a good account, and upon tribal customs 
and beliefs much light is thrown by the relation of numerous incidents and 
superstitions.’’—-South Africa. 

‘“Dr. Theal’s fairness and accuracy as a historian have long been 
recognized, and in the present volume he makes acknowledgment of the 
encouragement and assistance which he received from prominent men at 
the Cape.’’—Westnunster Gazette. 

‘*This scholarly record of the settlement of South Africa prior to the 
British conquest should prove invaluable to the student and, we would add, 
to the writer of fiction who uses South African backgrounds.’’—Natal 
Witness. 

‘* The story of the foundation of the Dutch power in South Africa has 
never before been told in so accessible and readable a form. Dr. Theal 
knows the subject as few men know it, and has produced a most interesting 
narrative.’’—Antiquary. 


‘*Dr. Theal’s histories of South Africa are of course claezicl and this 
series is admirably appointed in every way.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘All that need be said of the book is that it is fully worthy of the 
knowledge and industry of Dr. Theal.’’—Man. 

‘“The impending union of South Africa gives added value and interest to 
these annals of the past, which must always rank as of leading authority on 
this subject.’’—Scotsman. 

‘There is a great charm as well as exceptional utility about all 
Dr. Theal’s work as an historiographer. Those who have been privileged 
to see Dr. Theal in his habit as he works, and to note his penetrative 
methods, will be the more appreciative of the finished product, as in such 
annals it reveals itself.’’—African World. 

‘‘ It presents a narrative of events in great detail, and every page provides 
evidences of painstaking and diligent research and that indefatigable 
industry which characterizes the author, who, as Colonial historiographer 
and a former Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony, has had every 
facility at hand for compiling an authoritative and notable work.’’—Notts 
Guardian. 


Some Opinions of the Press on 


The History of South Africa since 1795, 
Vol. V 


‘There is no gainsaying the care with which Dr. Theal has collected 
and stated his facts or the fair-minded spirit in which he has sought to 
draw his conclusions. A valuable feature of the present work is the list of 
printed books and pamphlets containing information on South Africa in 
recent times, and a chronological list of events brought down to 1860, 
which between them occupy thirty pages.’’—Scotsman. 


‘‘A great deal of what Dr. Theal narrates is extraordinarily interesting. 
The chapters which are the most attractive are the first seven chronicling 
the domestic events of Cape Colony.’’—Twmes. 


** Probably it will become recognized that the author’s standpoint is really 
the South African one, and this being the case, his works are assured of 
a permanent and ever-growing appreciation in the country with which they 
deal, and where, despite Dr. Theal’s international reputation, they should 
be most read.’’—South Africa. , 


Extract from the Appendix to Vol. III of 
History and Ethnography of South Africa 


Notes on Booxs 


Records of South-Eastern Africa, nine demy octavo volumes, each of 
over five hundred pages, published in London from 1898 to 1903. These 
may be seen in the great libraries of Europe and Canada, as well as in South 
Africa. They contain a large number of Portuguese records copied from the 
originals, extracts from old Portuguese histories, the whole of the African 
portion of the Hihiopia Oriental of Dos Santos, and much more, together 
with English translations of them all, and a number of documents and 
extracts from ancient books in French, Dutch, and English, with a copious 
index of the whole., These volumes had their origin in the following 
manner : 

The Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes was Prime Minister of the 
Cape Colony, and as such secretary for native affairs. I was chief clerk in 
the native affairs department, a portion of my duty consisting in preparing 
documents, condensing masses of correspondence, etc., etc., for the use of 
my head. One morning he asked me if I knew anything about Francisco 
Barreto’s expedition into South Africa. I told him all that I knew of it, 
which was very little more than the short account given by De Couto. After 
a few questions on other subjects, he said I could be much more usefully 
employed in collecting information upon the past than in doing mere routine 
work in the office, and at once he issued instructions that I was to be 
detached for special duty. He asked me to go out to Groot Schuur that 
afternoon, when he would tell me what he wanted and would show me some 
books he had just received from England. 

That afternoon I went to Groot Schuur, when Mr. Rhodes told me he 
wanted me first to get out a history of South Africa in Dutch, as he had 
promised some Members of Parliament to have that done. Next he wanted 
me to collect all the information that could be got upon Francisco Barreto’s 
expedition, and lastly I was to try to find out something about the early 
movements of the Bantu tribes. I said that would take me to Europe, 
possibly to Cairo, and probably to Goa and Fast Africa. He merely replied, 
‘* well, there are plenty of steamers.’’ Further instructions I had none. 
T asked him for them some days later, when he said “‘ do the work, and do 
it as well as it can be done, that is all’’. 

Before I could leave South Africa Sir Gordon Sprigg succeeded Mr. Rhodes 
as Prime Minister of the Cape Colony. He desired me to carry out the 
instructions I had received, and as I began to be afraid that I might not find 
anything, in which case people might say I was doing nothing for my 
salary, at my request he gave me the copying and publication of the early 
English colonial records in London. This then was the work that I relied 
upon to show that I was doing something, but the other was the real object 
of my mission to Europe. | 


The Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa, 
South of the Zambesi 


A Description of the Bushmen, the Hottentots (and particularly 
the Bantu). With fifteen plates and numerous Folk-lore 
tales of these different people. By GrorcE McCauu THERAL, 
hitt.D., LL.D. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘* The re-issue of Dr. Theal’s history being now completed, he has brought 
together in a compact and handy form the ethnographical information 
previously scattered through his eight volumes. While doing this he has 
added so much as to make virtually a new book, for which all students will 
be grateful. Dr. Theal’s industry, patience, and fairness are beyond all 
praise. The conceptions of agriculture, not as a drudgery imposed on 
women, but as their prerogative by virtue of discovery, and of a supposed 
mysterious connexion between their nature and the productiveness of the 
earth, focusses the facts in an entirely new light.’’—Atheneum. 


‘* Although his account of the fast vanishing Bushmen and Hottentots 
is clearly and brightly written, he does not seem to have much that is 
new to say of them. In dealing with the various Bantu stocks, Dr. Theal 
possesses the great advantage of many years’ personal acquaintance with 
them. This lends great vividness to his description of their manners, and 
allows him to speak as a first-hand authority in discussing the character of 
their minds.’’—Westnunster Gazette. 


‘*The subject is highly interesting, and a perusal of the work, which 
is illustrated throughout, is to be recommended to all who desire to become 
acquainted with the habits and peculiarities of peoples about whom few have 
more than a vague knowledge.’’—African Journal of Commerce. 


** By using all the information at command, Dr. Theal has constructed 
a consecutive history of the changing peoples that have successively swept 
over the face of the country. The object of his work is to examine the 
evidence, to discuss the peculiarities of these several branches which in 
South Africa are represented by the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the 
Bantu, of whom the last are incomparably the most important. The 
description of this race, the account of their folk-lore, the military 
organization, the amusements and occupations, make an interesting story.’’— 
Protestant Hvangelical Mission Record. 


‘Dr. Theal’s book is an exceedingly useful addition to the surprisingly 
small collection of literature on this important subject.’’—United Empire. 


‘*‘Ethnographical and folk-lore students will be grateful for the labour 
which has thus collected and arranged so much valuable material. It is a 
storehouse of ethnographical and folk-lore detail. The book may be regarded 
as mainly a monograph on the Bantu people, such a monograph as oy 
Dr. Theal could have written.’’—Antiquary. 


‘“‘ The thanks of ethnologists and those who are interested in the manners, 
customs, beliefs, and history of the races of South Africa are due to 
Dr. Theal for culling the chapters on ethnography from his monumental 
History of South Africa, and presenting them with the additional matter 
ina handy volume. This book is the best general account of the Bushmen, 
Hottentots, and Southern Bantu that we possess.’’—Morning Post. 


‘* First of all it is a most agreeable book to read. Dr. Theal has quite the 
gift of descriptive writing. Next it is a book packed with reliable information, 
for Dr. Theal scarcely yields to Mr. Sidney Hartland in scientific equipment 


for the study of the Bantu, and then all the facts are so admirably arranged, 
and the index is so exhaustive, that its facts can be used for the larger 
study of religion in a moment. We can imagine the joy with which 
Dr. J. G. Frazer will receive it. For many a day it will remain the standard 
authority on the South African natives.’’—Hapository Times. 


‘* Dr. Theal has written a book of absorbing interest. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Dr. Theal has written a book which will for long contain the last 
word on the South African native races.’’—Academy. 


‘*The time of publication is opportune since the Union of British South 
Africa, has vested in one Government the responsibility for administering the 
native races of the sub-continent. This volume is a, storehouse of facts. 
Dr. Theal is an authority on Bantu folk-lore and gives specimens of this and 
of Hottentot and Bushman stories.’’-—Saturday Review. 


‘‘ As 3, general view of the native races, their migrations, customs, and 
mental activities, ii may be commended as forming an excellent introduction 
to more detailed study.’’—/olk Lore. 
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